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Based upon correct Educational Principles. 
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ADMffiABLE Equipment for any school 



SPELLERS. 

^7atsoii*8 Oraphio Speller, $ .20 
^7at«on*fl Complete Speller, .20 
TMMshIng Spelling with Panotaatlon and leaT> 

log Defloftlon for the Reedlng-boolu. Com. 

binet Oral and Written Ezeroiees, and makei 

•klllfnl oBe of the inrlndple of the claMlflca- 

ttonand aMOdatlon of words. 

READERS. 

Barnes' New National 1 PIrii. 30e, 

Readers t Sfoosd. ifte 

« The Edu^tional Gems [K'jiv ?«S: 

of the Decade." J FITifc, 90e 

ARITHMETICS. 

Barnes* Fioklin's Blementary 
▲rithmetlo. $ .40 

Barnes' Fioklin's National 

Arithmetio, 75 

On the plan of a Mlnimnm of Theory with a 

Maxlmnni of Practice. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Monteith's Blement. Oeography, .55 
Monteith's Comprehensive 

Oeography, 1.10 

Monteith's New Physical 

Oeography, 1.00 

Glaaiei nilog Honteith inTarlab'y do good 

Eaeh Tolnme contains the latest ad- 

I in Geographical Knowledge. 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Bill's Lessons in English, $ 60, 

Recently adopted b? the States of Oregon 
and Soath Carolina. 

HISTORY. 

Barnes' Brief United States, UOO 

Barnes' Brief General History, 1.60 

Befides being attraotlTe in slse and appear- 
ance, these books are naeqaaled as dais man- 
nals. 

SCIEXCE. 

Steele's Fourteen "Weeks in 

Chemistry, ... $100 
Steele's Fourteen Weeks in 

Physics, .... 1.00 

Steele's Fourteen Weeks in 

Physiology, • 1.00 

Steele's Fourteen Weeks in 

Astronomy, 100 

Steele's Fourteen Weeks in 

Zoology, .... 1.00 
Steele's Fourteen Weeks in 

Geology, .... 1.00 

Steele and Wood's Botany, 100 

These standard books, besides belne tmly 
seleotifi J, create a Ioto for the stndy of Scienoe. 



SCIEXTIFIC TEMPER. 
ANCE. 

1. ChUd's Health Primer, $ .30 

2. Hygiene for Toung People, .50 

3. Steele's Hygienio Physi- 
ology. 100 

This series complies with the law with refer- 
ence to teaching the effects of Alcohol, Oplnm, 
and other Narcotics. It \b already adopted in 
whole or in part by the SUte Boards of Edneap- 
tion in Oregon, North Carolina, DeUware^ 
Michigan, and Kentucky. 

MODERN LANGUAGES. 

Worman's First German Book, .30 

Worman's First French Book, .40 I 

Worman's First Spanish Book, .40 

On the Natural Method. Bach language can 
be pursued without a master. 

nraUSTRIAL DRAWING. 

Barnes' Popolar Drawiog Books. 

A Cr oplete Series by a practical teacher, an i 
full of Taluable features. 



^^ Specimen pages and testimonials furnished free. Specimen copies sent on receipt oj price b^ the publishers. 

A. S. BARNES & CO., New York and Chicago. 

H. B. CARRINCTON, Agent, Boston. 



ASTONISHING! 




Tee, it is fMtowfkdiing that not one teacher in 
Wm. either understands or can readily ezpiaiur- 

1. Tbe fbSBffe of Sessos, sad Cssscs. 

t. The Tropics, ssi StgBlflcstlos. 

%• The Zonet, ssd Orlgls. 

«• PhesoBesoB of ihe Mldstght Sss. 

•• Phsses of the Moos. 

f. Twilight Belt. 

T. Tides ssd Eclipses. 

Andrews' Lnnar TeUnnaii Qlote 

(5e« CM.) 
flhowi all these points clearly and in a few mo 
■Mots, so that you or your pupils will never for- 
gel it. This Globe is simply a rerelation to 
tiaeher and pupil f 

Pricey 8-i«chy f 30. 



ANDREWS' 

Dostless Blacldioanl Eraser 

PATENTED, AND THE BEST EVER MADEI 

Only gLMO per Doseii. 

HT* Sample sent on receipt of 15 cestl* 




\n ADYA1IT16I>:S. 

1. It Is made of 
woTeu felt, so ar- 
ranged as to form 
the rabbi Dg-Burf ace 
on the entU of the 
fiber. 

2 It thus cleans 
the bncard mare thor- 
<mghly and is longer 
wearina cut than 
any other Kraser. 



ALPHA DUSTLESS CBATON. 

Ifo Crayon we hare erer seen compares 
with the new Alpha Daatlcae. It makes a 
clean white mark, is nnt greasy, and does not 
scratch the board. It outlasts six chalk crayons. 
The demand for it Is unprecedented. Samples 
sent teacher* on application. 

7ft cu. per gross, ft gross for $1.50. 

BLACKBOARDS, 

OTOr 40 kinds : Cloth, Paper, Wood, Liquid 
Slating : also the celebrated POTTSB BLACK 
BOABD HATIERIAL, or hard finish hUck mortar. 




MERIT CARDS. 



Aids to School Discipline. 

These consist of Certificates, Checks, Cards, 
Single and Half Merits, 600 in set ; price ( 
A motto on each. The best and cheapest a 
awards erer published. Send for samples. 

We BuissflMtare sll lilais of SCHOOL ] 

CHAHDISK. i 



.Cards, 
»|1.M. |-.j 
itset of ; i 

\ J 
ILMEB- . ' 

I 

I 



SpofTord's Rules. 

JuMt Out The best Pocket Manual ever pub- 
lished for organising and conducting DebatinQ 
Clube, PolUioal Juembliet, Sodetiu, eto. 
GiTCs all the latest rules goremlng the deliber- 
ations of Congr^, and is based on the estab- 
lished practice in that body. By Hon. A. B. 
Spoffobd, Librarian of Congress. Tells how 
best to organise a Society, Political Conrention, 
or Public Meeting. 

"Appbvdix: Bzample of a Meeting condndeA 

in accordance with Parliamentary rules." Tea 

pages devoted to the proceedings of a meetinf 

at which all usual questions are raised. 

Seat post'psid OB receipt of 7ft cts. 



ddd/ruB the MammfiMotureri tmd 



^li^, A. H. ANDREWS & CO.,!i!i 



Boad Street, NBW VOBK, 
Wab«ah ATeaae, miCAOO, 
A Arch lit., PH1I.ADKA.PHA. 
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Ten Humben IB a Volume. 
MM p«r lur; SlBfh K, H enti. 



iTtllLlBirKD BT 

16 I14WI.KT ST,, BotfToX, 



Epitou: 



W, N* HAILMANH 



GONTBNTB OF THIS NUMBER. 

tdiiortfli :irot««, 3 

irboot BfKlDii, A 

One Waj to Jrmth Rojft, «.,■«<» B 

UlBtJi Ih T^acblni; niNtorr, ....,■ A 

A Wordfortbt FttUhl^E. K 

1 Cfiaptrr on Potilthe MoraU and frftttltal P^dftfOKj (U.) . S 

f Hmary Wrllto^, 10 

ikfLftoa Lfi^Diiiiln PkjKlolojfjaTid UyEtlenep t « » II 

Orawlnitr^rTfryiroaiiif Children tl. J 13 

KUlBebribr Qliirlclflehool 13 

Primar; if «»ons to BoUif : llli-LeaTes, • i ■ 14 

ilioni PrlmArj Itf adiDE 411 t , .IS 

MlM VIfii'hIUik In Uf<»i;raphj(ll[.'» . - . . Ifl 

Plabb^lnHehDOl Work, . . . . ' . .17 

liknie mar J %«iural Science; L-LeHOb OB Plants, . , IS 

Lesion nn the UalNj, . . « i • ■ .IS 

THE KHBERI^ARTETfJ 

Third Aonuni Heeling ^f the Proebe I InstlUte of Norib Ainerlciit 20 

Her M a E of tbe Kl n d« rg ar . en D rpt . a f Elie N atl o na I E4 , Alftoe, , 20 

Ogling R^mnrhiorPrest* W.>, llnllttAnn.nt ibe Third AnnnnI 

MeetlflfF of the l>oe1>eL UllUute of Xorih Amerlea, . 21 

Elndcrgartea Keboett 12 

iMfrJcftiiTraclieri' Bandsorilercrt .... 31 

Notps a^d Querlei, , • . 94 

YarleUeft ,35 

SiilHicHbeTS wtiOAe orden ar& not pronnnilT actcndi^d to uri? T«inv?ited lo 
rvpuri;Lt tbe nnlt^t. PoAtala. mhI l^^tttir^ *I*tjmd ulwjiya a Tate the t\ tl iLiidrf<A». 
town, oountv. Buit Atiit« of Uie lubJCrilrtT to wbiqh TU a Am Eiui;;a^N Tkace] ku 
U 4f]il roamed. 

Stih-i:ribcrft»houIrtrMHltT>yP*0*r>Tdcr»orbTrejriateTedlettprB. Allbu^t- 
Titii^ lUid uew« lettnrfl,flr tmcerapTilc; dtni^iamipii, mhniild be Eiddreaacd to 
T I him AH Wi PickNklL, Publkner» Hi Hiiwley Strtfet, UustouK Mksa. 

Tu K A » K n I c A. y T B A c n an U leut W au bac ji bam until 1 1 it ordered h tdpp« d, 
&iid all iirT«4itu>|(^» are paid^ 



EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Thk Amkri€An- Tkacuek greeta its readers with un- 
usual pleasure ^% it intrydut.'es iti* third volume. We have 
apprcciatetl all the kind and tour leans wortls tliat have 
c^iue to us in return foi- our efforts in the j>ast, and tlie 
thon.tand^ of ("uh^icribers who Lave rallied with unprece- 
detitetl enthusiasm from city am! counti-y, from high and 
low grades, Itave taken the most satisfactory of all ineth- 
otls to show that we have met a want long felt. 



Thk future of the AiiEEiCAN^ Teacher shall be a^ 
much above its p^ist as our skill and the talent money ean 
*ommaud will make it. It has (*learly demonstrated that 
it kim a field, greater, broader, more promising than even 
our early enthusiasm anticipated. There 13 practically no 
li ait to the iutiuence of thiH monthly visitor to tlie teacher 
Sk \\ tlie school-room, if it can reach the ideal of a philo* 
in ^hical, practical, gfenial friend and instructor of teach- 
> « ^ toward which its cuusitaDt aim is and shall be. 



Thw lia^ been the longest vacatiou graded i*chooLi ev«a* 
had in most of the citie^^— ahnost three months of it. 



Ahkx't you glad vacation m over? It has been long^ 
enough for your pocket, we BUapect* but not too long; far 
your health. 



What a grand summer for vacation,— *so much cool 
weather, bo little drought, so many seasonable altractions t 



Give the scholars several bites of your Taeation* 
Illustrate as you can the Icstsona you teach from what yot> 
have seen and enjoyed in the coimtry, by the jsea^ or 
among tlie mountains. Enliven your school*room manner 
by a touch of die fun and merriment of summer dayn, if 
you find a place to do it gi-aeiously. You'll be btttjcr^ wa 
well as the pupilfl* for such reference. 



TUE use of the eye in grafipiug an object in iu entu*ety, 
or in singling out the specific phat^e of it that it is dosiri^ 
ble to observe, is an ait best learned in early lif(5. 



This hand will never be so easily trained lu areuratfr 
manipulation as in the lower grades of school. Tho eliild 
wants to be taught to handle plants and minerals with^ 
ease and grace. He needs little instruction if he is ^vea 
an opportunity and is told what to do with thenu Her«, 
e«pe4!ially, it is easiest to leai-n how to do by doing 



Habits of politeness in their grace and gcnlleuess wiU 
never he natural unless they be early learned. If tli& 
home neglects, as many do^ then the school in the luwe^ 
grades must supplement it, and culture tlie Htth* folks a. 
tlie art of good behavior. 



IJk gooil-natured, fii-st, lastj and always, Ynu will dis- 
cipline more effectively, teach more successfully, ho la. 
better favor with tbe parents, be more popular witl* th« 
committee, retain yonr health longer, and be more at- 
tractive out of school as well as in it. 



Observatio:?^ is of little moment without attendant 
reflection. We have often emphasized the re^iHULsibiELyr 
of observing keenly ; and wo always intend to t:ou])le witb 
tliat, reflection upon what m observed. Witli+>ut this 
maturity or perfection of observation, little menLal or 
practical good reaalts. At an earlier age tlian is g«iier- 
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:aQy thought, the mind profits by sitting in the hush of its 
^)wn silence, meditating upon the influence of what it has 
^observed under exciting or changed circumstances. 

Thb kindergarten should be made a part of the regular 
school system whenever public sentiment can be brought 
mp to that point It will never be developed as it should 
l»e) will never accomplish the good it ought until it is 
K)f&cially engrafted upon the general system of education. 
We appreciate the financial difficulty since it is expensive 
^teaching, and tljere will be danger of freighting the school 
system with more burdens than it will bear. 

The high schools of Massachusetts are fitting thirteen 
lumdred young men for college every year ; the primary 
schools are fitting more than one hundred and thirty thou- 
-Bahd children for the training of the higher schools, 
llnteresting as it is to consider the regiment that annually 
ranarches into college, it is of greater moment that an entire 
^army of little folk marches annually onward to the higher 
igrades. 

Mb. Geobge H. Mabtik, in the report he makes to 
the Massachusetts Board of Education on the condition of 
the high schools, says that he finds the objectionable mark- 
ing system goes hand in hand with the old-time abusive 
^lose of the text-book. Almost without exception, no marks 
•^re used as incentives to study by teachers who use the 
•natural methods in science, language, and literature. 
'This is a suggestion worth heeding, through all grades. 

The best work cannot be done in the high school unless 
.;pupils are taught in the lower grades to familiarize them- 
selves with minerals, plants, animals, and mechanical 
forces. The more a child knows from actual experience 
in work and play, the better equipped is he for study. 
^Memory and imagination are both aided by having a wide 
uc&age of knowledge of concrete things. 

Childbex need to be taught obedience not merely for 
nthe disciplinary advantage to the school, but also for the 
life-long benefit it will be to them to have attained the 
power of obedience to authority. It makes a better me- 
• chanic, merchant, or professional man ; a better employer 
as well as employee ; a better leader as well as follower, 
to know how to obey. It is important, however that obe- 
dience comes from intelligent loyalty rather than unreason- 
ing necessity. Vital as obedience is, it must be wisely 
; secured to be efficient. 



Attention to that to which we are attracted through the 
T^enses is one thing, attention to ideas is quite another. The 
latter is higher than the former, and for its sake the at- 
tention through the senses is to be employed. If we pause 
in our training of the will of the child, short of power to 
give continuous heed to ideas dissociated directly with ob- 
jects, we make a fatal pedagogical blunder. 



In object teaching we fail if we do not early and per- 
sistently emphasize the forces that act upon, in, or through 
objects. The whole science of object use in school has some- 
times been brought into disrepute by this neglect. Matter 
is at best but a vehicle of force. Laws of matter are what 
we really study, or should study. While we cannot ad- 
vance far in this line with young children, we can and 
must early prepare the way for it, by teaching them to ob 
serve motion in mechanics, animal and vegetable life. 



Have you a dull, stupid pupil ? What makes him so ? 
It may be he has as keen a mind as there is in the school, 
but is merely introspective, looking and living all the time 
within his own mind. Many of the greatest men in his- 
tory were the dull, stupid boys at school. With schemes, 
plans, hopes, aspirations all their own, they think more of 
them than of their studies. It requires tact and experience 
to lead such a child out of himself, away from self -attention 
to external affairs. It can be done, as a rule, only by mak- 
ing it clear that their own aims will be soonest attained by 
the aid of studies and investigations connected with school 
work. 



" Only one thing of a kind at a time " was one of - 
the principles that was laid down by Patrick, a native of 
Holstein, nearly thi*ee hundred years ago, and is as valu- 
able a principle in education now as it was then. It is im- 
portant from all that it embraces. It is quite distinct from 
our loose American maxim, '^ One thing at a time." It is 
" orUj/ one thing of a kind" It is not only possible, but 
wise ofttimes, to have in hand, labors which do not ex- 
haust the same faculties ; but as two colors will not harmon 
ize that are similar in shades, so two kinds of work with any 
similarity must be rigidly avoided at the same time. In 
arranging a program let each recitation by the same pu- 
pils be followed by its greatest extreme. Let each rest the 
other, as the farmer rests his land by alternating his crops. 

A HABIT of clear discrimination is one of the most im- 
portant elements in the teacher's mental processes. If the 
teacher be not definite in the use of terms, the pupils will 
not be. Dictionary distinctions are not sufficient. The 
teacher's mind must train itself to note delicate shades of 
meaning. By this is not meant that the pupils be strained 
to distinctions beyond their years, but that they be trained 
to keenness of thought* in the use of significant words. 
The words Philosophy and Science may be made to illus- 
trate our idea. We have asked several good teachers and 
vigorous thinkers to state the distinction between the 
words. Even with the dictionary in hand, it has not been 
an easy thing. This is not strange, since they have so 
much in conmion. They both deal with facts ; Science, 
with the facts and problems of mental existence, organic 
and inorganic, animate and inanimite ; Philosophy, on 
the other hand, confines itself to the facts and problems of 
rational life. The methods are the same. They merely 
treat of different classes of facts. 
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SCHOOL BEGINS, 

BY A. D. MAYO. 

School won't begin on the opening Monday of the 
fall term, unless you, the teacher, have already made 
the beginning in yourself. Thousands of teachers, this 
very September, will come tearing into the school-house 
like a breathless racer just in from some summer 
"heat," or a belated traveler leaping on the train al the 
risk of his neck. A most mischievous habit is this 
pushing the recreations or the labors of vacation up to 
the last available hour, and coming to the critical first 
week jaded, dishevelled, full of sharp points and ragged 
edges, requiring a full fortnight to regain the self-pos- 
session needed for the proper conduct of your school. 

Now the first week of the term is a critical period. 
If in a new school, you need your best self completely in 
hand for the first impression, and however familiar your 
popils, there will be some new scholars, and all require 
the peculiar influence from your best manhood or wo- 
manhood which alone can make a successful begin- 
ning. Children are sensitive to the teacher's moods, 
and feel any weariness, confusion, or irritability in you 
at once. And a room fiill of little folk, demoralized by 
you on opening week, will remain in a tangle, spite of 
your most heroic effort to conquer a peace. So, if 
within the bounds of possibility, give yourself time 
enough, at the close of vacation, to regain complete 
possession of your body, mind, and soul. If your en 
joyment has been with nature, from charming society, 
in summer studies ; or even if the weeks have been i 
consumed in exacting home duties, you owe it to 
your school to place a reach of quiet days between all 
this and the eventful Monday morning. 

And if you object that you cannot afford, on the 
salary of the country schoolmistress, to take time thus 
to put your own spiritual household in order, we reply, 
then the people cannot afford you. The most ruinous 
public investment is a schoolmistress who, for any rea- 
son, cannot take time to bring her best self, every day, 
to the most sacred ministry on earth, the ministry to 
the children. Such a teacher is " dear *' at ten dollars 
per month, worse than useless at any price. If we were 
^vriting this column for Xht people of your school district 
we should probably voice a good many of your own 
thoughts concerning their astounding insensibility to 
the whole matter of school life. But, writing to you, 
we say in true friendship that unless you can put all 
regrets, exasperations, annoyances behind you, and face 
your children in the best condition possible to yourself, 
you had better never enter the school-house door. This 
does not mean that only experts or saints should teach 
school. It does mean that multitudes of young people, 
— sometimes very young and not burdened with knowl- 
ed, ;e,— can so discipline and consecrate themselves that 
th< if best hours shall be given to their scholars, and all 



things that hinder the good work shall be kept, as &r ^ 
as may be, out of their sight. One of the most power- 
ful sources of moral influence is the spectacle of a ' 
teacher thus handling herself in the school-room. Ever* 
the most frivolous or mischievous child feels the moraL 
lift from this effort. 

So, again, prepare yourself for opening Monday, as- 
you would take the communion on your wedding day, 
or train yourself for some notable experience near at : = 
hand. And the first week thus begun will set in mo-'; 
tion currents of influence and tides of inspiration which 
will float you and your school on a broadening and-^ 
deepening stream to a haven of success. 



ONE WAY TO TEACH BOYS. 

BY REV. EDWARD THRING, A.M. 

Many years ago, one spring morning, in the pleasant 
southern shire, when the sun shone out on the happy 
fields and touched with loving care the gables of my 
home, well do I remember how I saw, through a film of 
tears, a little chimney-sweep come up the road leading 
to the house, and envied him with passionate envy ; for 
he might stay, — he had not to go to school, as I had, — 
he was not banished. In Romeo's words, had I bdt 
known them, — 

" Every eat and dog, 
And little mouse, every unworthy thing, 
Lived there in heaven, and might look on it." 

But I had to go. It is easy to laugh at a child's sor- 
rows, but they are very real. That morning, more than 
fifty years ago, though many a bitter day and fierce^ 
hard year has, been faced since, still lives in memory as 
full of pain ; that hour still holds its own as not the 
least wretched of unhappy times. And, indeed, in the 
little bounded world of the child's life there was only 
too much cause for the feeling; very real grounds for 
that emptiness of heart. School meant nothing less 
than light-hearted liberty gone, and a prison in ex- 
change ; where every joy, which at that time was joy, 
was shut out ; a prison full of blind fears, daily task 
work, sharp and constant checks, accompanied by abso- 
lute ignorance of the why and the wherefore. Fron> 
beginning to end the whole thing was a painful puzzle,, 
a riddle without an answer. The envy of the chimney- 
sweep has not passed away out of the boy world ,, 
though most boys pitch their ambition somewhat 
higher in these days. Most assuredly the aimless rid- 
dle is as obtrusive and unanswerable as ever ; but is 
every day answered in boy fashion, by idleness, folly, 
and vice. Give it an answer. The question of value 
is a very serious one. The boy's mind must be got at 
somehow or other. 

That is the first thing. The teacher ought to 
be perfectly master of the whole question, and not 
merely in a vague way deal in general terms, and ipse- 
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j; if, indeed, under svch circumstances it ever 
'dosses his mind to say anything at all to the boys 
^ on the subject But be ought especially, and before 
- all things, to have some of the elementary truths about 
the work at his finger-ends ; and to be able to drill 
«hoIe in a dull mind by a sharp, quick question, 
!5^* :f* lAy he is not hoeing turnips, or bird-keeping, eam- 
mg y, 6d. a week, instead of wasting life and money in 
<6cbool ?" and he ought to be able to answer his own 
ion, and send a ray of light in through the hole 
-"* he has drilled ; or rather pull the answer out of the 
^l>oy himself, by a little dexterous manipulation. There 
; '«re many common facts all round of this kind, which 
fare startling enough when attention is drawn to their 
veal significance. 

The boys of a class were once not a little discomfited 
and amused by something like the following dialogue : 
Master. — Did you ever hear of Fortunatus's purse ? 
Boys {two or three), — Oh, yes, it always had money 
in it 

li. — Would you like to have one } 
B. — I should just think so, rather. 
M. — Why don't you get one ? 

B. — Oh, its only a fairy-story ; don't I wish I could ? 
M. — What! you don't mean to say you don't be 
lievfe it ? 

B. — Of course not. Who believes in fairy stories ? 
J/l — I do. Really, now, don't you know where the 
(Nirse hangs? 

B, {quite puzzifdy — No. 

M. — Fairy-purses hang on the fairy-tree, to be sure ; 
I have one. 

B, {incredulous) — You don't say so } 
Af. — But I do (pulling out a shilling) ; that came 
irom it 

B, {very much taken aback). — Are you serious ? 
' M, — Quite serious. Where did this shilling come 
from? 

B, — Oh, it's yours. 

M. — No doubt I did not steal it, I hope ; but how 
did it become mine ? 

B, — Oh, I suppose you were paid for keeping school. 
M. — Well, why don't you keep school? You told 
me you would like some money ? 
B.—l can't 
jlf.-^Why not ? 
B. — I don't know enough. 
M. Oh ! but what has that to do with it ? 
B, — Of course you must have knowledge to keep a 
-school. 

M. — Indeed I Do you mean to tell me that my knowl- 
^ge turned into money ? 
^.— Yes. 

M — What ? This shilling part of a Greek verb ? 
B. {laughing), — I suppose so. 
M. — What are you, pray, doing here ? 



B. — Oh, we come to learn. 

Af, — Not to get knowledge, surely ? 

B. — Of course we do, though. 

M, — You don't mean to say you are climbing the tree 
of knowledge ? 

B, {twinkling somewhat), — Well, I suppose so. 

M. — To go back : where does the fairy-tree grow ? 

B, {promptly), — In fairy-land, to be sure. 

M,. — You forget. I said I had climbed it 

B. {dubiously), — No, I don't. Is it the tree of 
knowledge ? 

M. — Where did my shilling come from ? 

B, — From the knowledge you have ? 

Af, — But where does the fairy-purse hang ? 

B, — You told me on the fairy-tree. 

Af, — But the shilling came from the fairy purse. 

i?.— 0-oh-h! I 

Af, — And you agreed that the fairy -purse hangs on 
the Fairy-tree. Now, what is the fairy-tree ? 

B, — It is the tree of knowledge ? 

Af. — And you told me that the fairy-tree, of course, 
grew — in ? 

^.—0-0 h-h I fairy-land. 

Af, — And fairy-land is? 

B, {many broad grins), — School. 

No pantomime ever made a more unexpected trans- 
formation scene than this, when the whole class, with a 
delighted chuckle, perceived that they had been trapped 
into calling school, fairy-land. For a time, at all 
events, they did not envy the chimney-sweep. 

— From " Theory and Practice of Teaching^ 



HINTS IN TEACHING HISTORY, 

BY GEN. HENRY B. CARRINGTON. 

History, as the record of experience, combines all les- 
sons which guide individual and national life. The 
success of the teacher depends upon the art with which 
he so classifies the facts of past experience that the phi- 
losophy is formulated into accepted laws or methods, 
and the lines of safety or danger are clearly defined. 
A loose accimiulation of names, dates, and events only 
overloads the memory. It forces the student to accept 
only such as have made the deepest, transient impres« 
sion ; or, to treat all alike, as so many passages in a 
labyrinth of endless conjecture as to personal duty. 
There are, however, some avenues which can be fol- 
lowed to a satisfactory result, by getting hold of their 
real trend at the start, and by shaking off the accidental 
details which only confuse, without profit. 

The prime element to be considered is the " Unit 
Factor,'' in human history. This clears away rubbish 
which our short life cannot afford to •' pic'f over " for 
small, hidden values. 

This ** Unit Factor " is not one of races, nor of capac- 
ities, but of elements. The inner man has the emo- 
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tional nature which includes the social and moral qual- 
ities, and the rational nature which gives to the former, 
that is to the soul activities, their sensible expression 
in active h'fe. It means, simply, that men in all ages 
have had like passions, hopes, and stru2gles, only dif- 
; ferinp:in degree or manifestation, through then exist- 
} ing conditions. In other words, each man auswt rs to 
every other man, in bis elements, and the proverb of 
Solomon, that ** there is nothing new under the sun," is 
essentially correct. 
^ This idea of unity harmonizes all human competition 
or struggle, and explains how it is that the issues of 
peace and war have been wrought out, through similar 
methods, in the historic past. The common distinction 
between ancient and modem becomes artificial and in- 
definite. 

The application of this thought may be so made that 
pupils \Vill gain new relish for historical study. Call 
everything ancient, if you please, that antedates our 
present chronology. Call everything modem that is 
summed up in the date of today. 

Moses, the first national deliverer, the founder of the 
first independent commonwealth, whose code of laws 
still vivifies all civilized states, will be found to have 
typified all that gave permanent value to immediately 
succeeding generations. The Hebrew fought with 
every great nation which claimed empire. Persia, 
Egypt, and Assyria wer^ his antagonists. Their ruins 
bear tribute to the supremacy of a physical force which 
had as its energizing principle the moral welfare and 
personal freedom of man. The spirit of that protracted 
struggle was engrafted with its foreshadowed, very, sub- 
stance, when the new era began, and to the pervasive 
force of Christianity there has been afforded the field 
for all possible development of man on earth. 

The simple statement above given will ouicken youth 
to a new taste for old-time history, and give them an 
explanation of the causes which buried empires, only to 
make more monumental the facts of Old Testament 
record. 

The detailed operations of war will be as truly found 
to have expressed the same general methods of conduct 
as at the present time, with the single difference as to 
arms, and tactics to correspond. The siege of Ai and 
Gideon's victory at Esdralen were as brilliant as any 
of later date, and illustrate the same principles which 
marked the careers of Frederick, Marlborough, and Na 
poleon. Hannibal's plans at the battle of Cannae are 
still a model, quoted in all military text-books, and 
" Napoleon's Maxims " are borrowed from Caesar. 

An additional element in teaching history is signally 
important. Accepting the unit element as fundamental, 
there is to be added that of geographical relation. 
History and geography, — man, and the earth he inhab- 
its, — have such co.relations, that neither can be so 
studied as to be profitably remembered unless they are 



combined in memory, and have something like a com- 
mon personality. It was the great art of Napoleon's 
campaigns that, with a map before him, he made cer- 
tain geographical relations the basis of his strategy 
One instance is given, as having its counterpart in die 
United States, in the last stages of the Rebellion. 

Napoleon on the Rhine in 1806, on the French side 
of a quadrilateral, corresponded with the Federal base 
from Washington to Cairo. The North Sea in 1806, ' 
on the left side of the quadrilateral, corresponded to tbe 
Atlantic in 1861-5. The occupation of the River 
Main by ttfe French, second army, on the right side of 
the quadrilateral, corresponded to the Federal occupa- 
tion of the Mississippi and the line to Atlanta. When 
the Prussians on the Elbe left their base and entered 
the quadrilateral from the fourth side, only to find that 
the French right wing closed in and forced them upon 
the North sea, it was as when Sherman in like manner 
closed the square, and the Atlantic shut off escape. 

Two illustrations from American history will interest 
youth in the two greatest wars on this continent. 

In 177s Great Britain made New York her military base. 
Three belts, or zones of operation, were to be occupied. 
If all coiikl be seized, together, by competent forces, h^ 
success was sure. If either could be occupied, tenta- 
tively, it v/ould bring success at last. To cut off New 
England, by control of Long Island Sound and the 
Hudson River, was the object of the occupation of 
Newport and of Burgoyne's campaign. To cut off the 
South, was the object of demonstrations to Virginia and 
the Chesapeake. 

The true counter-policy of Washington was that which 
he adopted ; viz., to occupy strong positions in New 
Jersey, as at the hub of a wheel, so near to New York, 
while still impregnable, that Clinton and Howe could 
not venture out of New York in force, without risk to 
their base, while Washington kept his army, compact, for 
effective fighting when he was so disposed. 

Put upon the blackboard two questions : (i) What 
movements of the British army, in either zone, showed 
a well-defined purpose to occupy that zone with a per- 
manent force? and (2) What operations of Washington 
showed his skill in thwarting that purpose ? It will zp- 
pear in the contrast, that Washington had Clinton in 
actual terror for the safety of New York, while Lafay- 
ette was shutting Comwallis within York town ready for 
Washington's arrival to perfect the victory. 

Add two more questions : (i) What was the value, if 
any, of such British operations as those of Arnold at 
New London, Tryon in Connecticut, Simcoe in West- 
chester Co., N. Y., and most of Tarleton's operations 
in South Carolina ; and (2) Why did Washington ignore 
these minor dashes and leave local resistance to local 
militia ? The answer to the first will be, that such in- 
cursions only angered the Colonists without weakening 
Washington's army ; and to the second, that Washing- 
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ton beheld the British waste of men and means with 
th^ serene confidence that some decisive issue would 
yet secure victory to his army. This strategy did in- 
deed secure independence. A table of every battle and 
skirmish of the Revolution can be so distinguished by 
tlie thoughtful teacher, that the pupil will entertain new 
respect for Washington as a patriot and soldier, and 
follow his career with discriminating delight. 

In 1861-S the same principle obtained. The Fed- 
eral right zone was beyond the Mississippi, and the left 
zone was east of the Alleghanies. These barriers were 
a^ distinct as was the Hudson or Chesapeake ili 1775 — 
Si, But when the control of the Mississippi, with the 
^idvance upon Atlanta, and the position before Peters- 
burg, assured to the columns advancing in each zone, 
certain success, the end was near. Prior to that, and 
su long as the Confederates held a strong center, and 
nn interior line from Richmond to Chattanooga, so that 
the same army could fight the Army of the Potomac 
itid the Army of the West, the Confederates were in a 
position like that of Washington in New Jersey when 
the Highlands, New York, and Philadelphia were 
equally within his reach, and the British could not ad- 
\ ance upon each with an adequate, independent force. 

As Belmont, Donaldson, Shiloh, Vicksburg, and 
Petersburg suggest the greatness of Grant, so do Tren- 
ton, Princeton, Brandy^vine, Germantown, Monmouth, 
and Yorktown Illustrate that career of Washington 
which commanded the admiration of Frederick the 
Great, and mark him as one of the greatest soldiers of 
history. 

Thus it is that geographical relations and names en- 
ter into the history of individuals and nations, and the 
whole experience of man is but the expression of like 
processes, shaded by the differences of the times. 



A WORD FOR THE FAITHFUL, 

BY L. EUGENIE ELDRIDGE. 

Are you, teacher, discouraged and tired to-night? 
Have matters gone at cross-purposes to-day, and the 
class you most relied on for commendable work and 
bright recitation failed you just at the moment you de- 
sired it to be strong .J^ 

Such things happen in school, even in the best dis- 
ciphned and wisest ordered; and then that dreadful 
thought, What will anybody (being superintendent, vis- 
itor, or whosoever) think ! Verily, cast these thoughts 
about in your mind, and,— take heart. From the sound- 
ing forests of Maine to the coast of the great Pacific, 
from the Canadian line to the bl e waters of the Gulf, 
all through this great Republic, comes the testimony of 
thousands. 

What is the testimony. J' Faithful teaching, at the 

time unappreciated ; good seed, never recognized at time 

^f sowing ; constant effort, unseen at time of making : 



these on the part of the teacher, often wearied and dis- 
couraged, diligent and faithful nevertheless, have in the 
end placed a generation where they look back with 
great respect and fond reverence for the educators of 
their youth. 

Faithful teacher, you can drive the nail ; time alone 
must clinch it. You can prepare the ground ; the sum- 
mer of life must yield the bloom. Faithfulness on your 
part, therefore, is the principal wheel of action. Abate 
not if the pupil be dull and wanting interest. If you 
neither weary nor faint in your share of the preparation, 
in due season the harvest may be forthcoming. If 
otherwise, the skirts of your garments will be clear, 
your duty unflinchingly performed. Look to the end, 
and lay the foundation accordingly. 

The true teacher sees not only the good or ill recita- 
tion of the class to-day, but beyond, just a little heyond» 
when some possible opportunity for the practical appli- 
cation of that lesson may occur ; and the test of appli- 
cation often proves the test of the teaching, the faithful* 
ness thereof. Faithful work is mere than fitful brilliancy ; 
its character will ring while time shall last. Then what- 
ever the discouragements, however hedged the way, 
cling to this sort of doing. In the end the reward of 
the faithful shall be yours. 



A CHAPTER ON POSITIVE MORALS AND 
PRACTICAL PEDAGOGY.— (II) 

(Translated from the French bv Marion Talbot, AM.) 

THE FOUR REMEDIES, 

Gymnastics, — All who have given iheir attention to 
certain habits which make so great ravages among the 
young people who have contracted them, are unanimous 
m recommending gymnastics and athletic games as a 
preventative measure and curative at need. Why should 
not these means give like resuhs in the use of tobacco? 
Happily, gymnastics have to-day passed into the re- 
quired domain, but gymnastics, properly so-called, can- 
not be carried on constantly, while games are always 
welcome if they are skill (uly varied. This is what the 
teacher who has a care for the morality of his pupils 
should watch over with the greatest solicitude, and 
make all participate, the large ones even more than the 
small. 

Evening Classes. — A report was recently made of the 
curious but sad experiment made in Belgium relative to 
the actual learning of the soldiers. Twenty-seven ele- 
mentary questions were given them to which they 
responded in writing. The result was appalling, and 
proved without doubt that if anything had been learned 
in school it had all been forgotten at twenty years. 

Now that corporations are reviving under the form \ 
of professional syndicates we would like to see the gov- I 
ernment, employers, and workmen seriously undertake : 
business instruction and ask for the co-operation of ^ 
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teachers and friends of popular education in order to 
join the ideas which develop the head of the family, the 
citizen, and the man to their technical lessons. Savings 
and assurance associations should be insisted upon in 
these evening classes, and the young man should be 
turned aside from smoking by showing him how greatly 
the drawbacks of tobacco outweigh its few advantages. 

In addition to the attainments which young people 
always acquire in frequenting evening classes, there is 
also the advantage that they are during this time with- 
drawn from the fatal allurements to which the idle man 
is exposed. During the time when the young men of a 
locality are assembled at school, several pounds, at 
least, of tobacco, might have been constuned. If these 
supplementary classes are prejudicial to any, they are 
certainly so to wine dealers and the like. 

Music. — This is another sovereign remedy for the 
bad results of idleness. If the teacher in each district 
could form groups of young people (and why not men 
grown?) with this object in view, is it not true that the 
consumption of tobacco would considerably diminish ? 
It is not only the time during which a rehearsal lasts 
which is gained, but also all the minutes at home, in 
the field, or in the workshop, which are spent in hum- 
ming the airs previously studied. Moreover, the man 
whose soul is elevated by singing a sweet melody is far 
from lowering himself to the level of coarse pastimes. 
Music is too much neglected as a powerful means of 
developing morality. We seem to ignore the fact that 
*' the tscste for the beautiful leads to the taste for the 
good." 

Libraries, — We come next to libraries, which seem to 
"be the crowning of the work. One cannot always sing ; 
it is not always possible to assemble with others, but at 
least it is always easy to read. It would be superfluous 
to seek to point out the advantages which, in this con- 
nection, readmg has, and the usefulness of academic or 
popular libraries. These advantages result not only 
from the ease with which instruction is given on the 
dangers of tobacco by means of special works, but 
principally because the young man finds in reading an 
agreeable way of passing his leisure time, which is an 
important matter at an age, which we may call critical. 

It is a more difficult task to lay the foundations of a 
good library than is generally thought, for it is not 
/^nough, in order to be successful, to gather together a 
i '.rtain quantity of books ; it is also necessary ^o have 
1 aders and many of them. The choice of books should 
J ways be irreproachable, but it should be even more 
i rcumspect when the object is to establish a work of 
\ his kind. The first books must be interesting in order 
J ''ways to offer, together with a fund of usefulness, a 
^ rtain attraction which makes one wish for them. 

iretofore this side of the subject has not, perhaps. 



j,U een considered with all the interest it merits. 

^' Several districts might be associated to establish 

i 



libraries in such a way that each should acquire diff^- , 
ent works, which would pass successively to the others; 
or else there might be a central library, whose duty it 
would be to provide the others in turn. 

THE teacher's PART. 

The plan to be followed by the teacher is naturally 
divided into two parts. The first includes the age when' 
the child attends school, and the second the whole period . 
comprised under the term adolescence. 

JFi'rsf Period, — As soon as the pupil begins to go to 
school the teacher should inspire him with a profound 
love of order, guarding him with paternal care in all the ' 
little details which compose the child's school life, and 
forming in him a habit of thrift without which all his 
other efforts will be in danger of bearing only meagre 
fruit. 

It is at this age, as we have said, that he should 
excite in the child a strong feeling of repulsion for to- 
bacco. This result is the more easy to attain in pro-, 
portion as the child has an instinctive dislike for every- 
thing which has a marked odor. He should appeal, 
also, to his imagination and his compassion by drawing' 
an apt picture of poor families whose fathers spend their 
money for smoking while the children cry fi'om hunger 
and are scantily clothed. 

At this time, too,— that is to say, during the first three 
or four years, — it is well to appeal to the growing reason 
of the child. It is very well to forbid him to do what 
is bad, buX it is still better to make him see, when it is 
possible, why what is forbidden is bad. 

Little questions like the following are here quite in 
place : How much would a man pay out in a week, a 
month, a year, who takes four cents' worth of tobacco a' 
day? How much bread, meat, or how many books,' 
could he buy with this money ? This is what can be 
done for the youngest As to the others, whose intelli- 
gence is sufficiently developed to understand more ele- 
vated matters, the teacher should speak to them in a 
more extended way of the pernicious properties of to- 
bacco; of the degradation and kind of slavery into which 
a man falls who cannot resist a bad inclination ; of the 
irresistible force of habit, which becomes a virtue when' 
applied to a good cause and a vice in the opposite case ; 
of the virtue of thrift ; with figures to give as examples. 

The teacher has four principal methods by which to 
enlighten the child's reason and strike his imagination 
with a healthy terror. They are, familiar talks, special 
dictations, arithmetical questions, and composition. 

By the last means he can, for example, transport the 
pupil to a home where the fatal passion of the father de- 
prives the family of sufficient food. The child, who 
ordinarily has a good appetite, is alive to the idea of 
the suffering occasioned by hunger. Again, he may 
seek to reproduce what happened in a fire, occasioned 
by smokers;— the miseiy which resulted, the devotion oL 
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•ome persons who, perhaps, perished as victims to their 
self-sacrifice and the deed of the smokers. 

The establishment of a savings bank is now a neces- 
sity, whose importance is perhaps better realized at this 
time, as the pennies become more common in the hands 
of the older pupils. 

It is particularly during these years that gymastics 
and sports will be of use in all schools, and chiefly in 
those where the pupils do not go home between the 
sessions, and take their lunch and recess in the building. 

Second Period, — Pupils frequently leave school at 
thirteen years of age. Does it follow that the teacher 
should completely give up his interest in then* future 
and lose them from his view ? On the contrary, the 
more critical the lime, the more constantly and more 
skillfully he should look out for evening classes, mu- 
sical societies, and libraries. He will find it of great 
interest to associate with him, in the foundation and 
support of the libraries, the students of the 'evening 
classes, because the more the books are theirs, so to 
speak, the more they will use them. 

No measure should be neglected to achieve these three 
results. In addi ion, he will not wait until the scholars 
have actually left school before inspiring in them a love 
for music and reading. These should make a part of 
die whole school life. 



PRIMARY WRITING. 



BY EDWIN» SHEPAKD. 



To obtain good script letters from children five or 
six years of age involves a larger amount of severe, in- 
telligent work than is required in teaching any other 
subject at this period. 

This statement is true when applied to teachers who 
have, to a large extent, mastered the art of writing ; how 
much more difficult, then, becomes the task when the 
teacher is an indifferent, if not an absolutely poor, 
writer. This great qualification on the part of the 
teacher has been sadly neglected by normal and 
training schools ; but the time is not far distant when 
every graduate from these schools will be required to 
demonstrate, on both blackboard and paper, her ability 
to make and teach the correct forms used in writing. 

The little child must have the correct models before 
his eye. He can get these forms in either of two ways : 
from a good writing-chart, or from words on the black- 
board made by the teacher. The former furnishes sep- 
arate forms only ; the latter gives not only separate let- 
ters, but combines them into living forms, that mean so 
much to the pupil. How hopeless to the little child 
must be a task which the teacher, after years of expe- 
rience, has not mastered. 

To get the best results in writing, the teacher must 
be a good writer. How manjr of my readers can go to 



the blackboard and write a short sentence so that it 
will serve as a nearly correct model for imitation? 

A good writer with chalk or pen becomes an inspira- 
tion to the pupil, and, all other Ihtngs being equal, 
such a teacher will be a success. 

How to Rule Slates for frst year's work in school. — 
Rule only on one side of the slate, in the following 
manner : 



To make the above cut, place dots on the sides of the 
slate, three-sixteenths of an inch apart; connxt these 
dots with horizontal lines, so as to produce the above 
result. This gives all the horizontal rulings used in 
writing. After a few months' careful practice, the child 
will write as well upon the single line at the bottom of 
the slate as upon the full ruled lire at the top. Do not 
use the top lines any longer than is necessary. 

By breaking out the points of a Gtllott pen the slates 
can be ruled rapidly and with perfect accuracy. Make 
the base line a shade heavier than the others* 

THE FIRST LESSON, 

Draw upon the board, directly in front of the eiass^ 
the Writing Staff; this consists of ^ix lines and five 
spaces. Make the lines two inches apart Show the 
pupils the base line, and teach them that upon this line 
all the short letters rest. 

On the base line write slowly a small i; be sure you 
have the correct form. This little letter is the key to 
all the small letters; it is the foundation stone upon 
which all others rest. Fix forever in ihe mind of the 
child the correct form ; train his hand so that he can 
write this letter correctly, and your foundation work 
has been well done. Do your work so well here that 
the teacher in the next higher grade can take up the 
work and carr}' it on successfully. 
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Position at the desk is of the greatest importance. 
See that the feet are placed squarely on the floor, 
rhe slate should lie upon the desk. Have the pupils 
sit up straight, and never get the eyes nearer than 
twelve inches to the slate ; from twelve to eighteen 
inches is the correct distance. Drill on this position 
till every one gets it. Do not huny ; it may take you 
several lessons to get this position as it should be. 
The lesson should not exceed fifteen minutes in length. 

Now try the pencils, but before you begin see that 
they are long and sharp. Are the slates clean ? Do 
not try to get a clear line upon a greasy slate, with a 
short, blunt pencil ; // cannot be done. Write only short 
slant lines at first. Show the little ones, at each step, 
when and how to place the feet, how to sit erect, how 
to hold the pencil, how to make the lines. Remember 
that they are little imitators, and are looking up to you 
as an example ; see to it that you are a perfect one. 



SKELEION LESSONS IN FHYSIOLOGY 
AND HYGIENE, 

BY ALICE M. GUERNSEY. 

'* Physiology and hygiene, with special reference to 
the effects on the human system of alcoholic drinks, 
'itimulants, and narcotics." This phrase is a familiar 
one to many teachers in our land, since it outlines for 
them, in fourteen states of the Union, a line of work 
which is often a "new departure." In most high 
schools, and occasionally in the upper classes of gram- 
mar schools, physiology has been taught to a greater or 
less extent ; but until lately few superintendents or 
teachers have introduced it into the lower grades, or 
realized that in its use they had a powerful weapon 
against superstition, fol^y, and crime. 

Experience proves that it is an easy matter to inter- 
est and instruct even the " wee folk " in the growth 
and care of their own active little bodies, and that the 
science is capable of perfect gradation ; the tiny tod- 
dler in the kindergarten can learn that he possesses 
bones which increase in size because of the food he 
eats, and the knowledge of the four-year-old who chat- 
ters about his food going into " my stomach and way 
down to my toes," is, when properly taught, as scien- 
tific, so far as it goes, as bis knowledge that "one 
block and one block make two blocks." The intrica- 
cies of digestion, absorption, and assimilation, belong 
♦o a later stage of study ; but they are as logically de- 
lendent upon the first principles as are trigonometry 
.nd the calculus upon the addition table. Add to this 
:hc fact that in Massachusetts, for example, 95 per cent. 
>f the children never enter the high school, and 50 per 
cent, do not go beyond the primary school, and the 
lvalue to the homes and civilization of the future, of 
caching this subject in the lower grades, becomes self- 
vident. 



These lessons, as indicated by the title, are not sent 
forth as rounded, perfect wholes, which can be used iir 
a class, verbatim et literatim The mind of the true 
teacher is at once a furnace and a mould, — a furnace vex 
which sterling metal of theories and facts becomes fused 
to a homogeneous mass ; a mould in which are shaped- 
new forms of thought, and speech, and action. Mental 
as well as physical food must be assimilated before it 
can contribute to growth. 

It is hoped, however, that the suggestions of these 
lessons may be a help to teachers in preparing similar 
ones which shall be adapted to the needs of their indi- 
vidual classes. The sign -f indicates that but a few 
of the many questions and directions needed are writ- 
ten out under a given division of the subject. No at- 
tempt has been made to indicate the length of each 
lesson, since each teacher can arrange that better for 
himself. 

I. — ^THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

"Fold your arms in front. Clasp them on top of 
your head. Stand erect. Take one step for ward. "-{- 

" How did you know what to do ? " (" You told us."X 

" You may each do something that I do not tell yott 
to do." (Question as to the acts performed, requiring 
such answers as, "I wrote on the blackboard." " I 
shut my eyes." " 1 closed my hand.") 

" How did you know what to do this time ? " (Quite 
likely the answer, "My brain told me," will be given. 
Others may say, " I told myself") 

If no satisfactory answer is obtained, develop the 
idea of the brain negatively. Nearly all children have 
seen persons who had lost a finger, an arm, or a leg,, 
and are aware that the thinking-power is not destroyed 
by such accidents. Similar questions will ^ upon the 
head as the seat of the mind. The term * brain ' may 
then be given, and its appearance described. Let each 
child feel, under its coverings of hair and skin, the skull 
or bony case of the brain. Describe the soft, deKcate 
structiure of this organ, and its membranes. Give to 
each the meat of one-half of an English walnut, as ai» 
illustration of the brain-convolutions. The ultimate 
disposal of said meats will readily suggest itself. Show 
also a piece of brain-coral to illustrate the same poin t^ 

" You may each do something with your feet or your 
hands." (Question as in </.) 

" But your feet and hands are a long distance from 
your brain. How did they know what to do ? " (If 
the children can give no satisfactory answer to this 
question, show how we communicate our wishes with in 
limited distances by speaking or gestures; at greater 
distances, by letter, the telephone, and telegraph. Th e 
latter, being voiceless, is the best illustration of the 
nervous system. Give the term 'nerves,' and make 
sure that the children have a definite idea of thcia as 
white, 'shiny 'cords of various sizes, some bein\^ too 
small to be seen by their unaided eyes. The nervous 
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force is so wonderful, so unexplainable, that children 
are inclined to think of the nerves. themselves as intau- 
^ble and mysterious. I remember well the peculiar 
feelings which came over me when I first saw a nerve, 
as the dentist removed a dead fragment of one from the 
•cavity of a tooth. Only since then have nerves been 
to me anything more than sensations.) 

" Suppose you are very sick, and your father is away. 
What would your mother be likely to do ? " (Obtain 
the answer, " She will telegraph for him to come home.") 

" Well, he knows how anxious she is, and so he tele 
graphs back, ** Coming on next train." 

" How many messages have been sent on the tele- 
graph wire ? In how many directions ? " + ( Illustrate 
by other incidents of message and reply.) 

"Shut your eyes and hold out your right hands.*' 
"(Touch the outstretched hands.) 

*'Did anything happen?" "What?" "How did 
you know that something touched your hand ? " *' Sup- 
pose you had wooden arms, like Mr. B ; Could you 

feel a touch on the wooden hand? " + " Where did 
the message start?" "Which way did it go?" + 
(Give the name "nerves of feeling" to the kind thus 
found, and dwell on the point until it is perfectly clear 
in the child's mind. In a similar way, illustrate the 
** nerves of motion," and the united action of these two 
sets of nerves, using the experiments so familiar to the 
the child of the finger against a hot . stove or pinched 
in a door, of a fly lighting on his forehead or a bee on 
his foot, etc. Guard against the conclusion that the 
nerves are only in hands. Give full play to the wonder 
of the child at the almost instantaneous transmission of 
messages. Illustrate also, but very simply, the action 
of the nerves of sight, affected by^ light only ; of hear- 
ing, by sound only ; of taste, by substances held in the 
mouth ; and of smell, by odorous, substances. With 
young children, each of these spepial senses is enough 
for a complete lesson.) 

SLATE WORK* 

1. Write the messages that are sent to and from the brain when 
your finger touches a hot stove ; when a mosquito lights on your 
face; when some one calls to you; wheathe sunlight is so bright 
that it hurts your eyes ; when you try to^see in a dark room. 

2. Write on your slates, Alcohol is a, poison* Under this write 
the names of all drinks that you know which contain alcohol. 

3. What poisonous drink is made from grapes ? currants ? eld- 
erberries? apples? barley? corn? 

4. What kinds of food that are healthful and pleasant, are 
made from grapes ? currants ? apples ? barley ? corn ? 



• Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies ; 
Hold you here, root and all, in nty hand, 
Little flower; but if I could understand- 
What you are, root and all, and all in.all, 
I should know what God and man is." , 



— Tennyson. 



DRAWING FOR VERY YOUNG CHILDREN 

VL 

While arranging my portable blackboard 1 ask, 
" Children, what do you think weVe going to do to- 
day?" 

" Make pictures," is the prompt reply, 

" Yes, you are right Now, who remembers of what 
we drew a picture last week ? I see Deedie's hand 
raised, so he may tell us." 

** We made a picture of the clay ball*" 

" So we did ; and I wonder if you all could make just 
the same kind of a picture again^ only try to draw a 
nice one to-day. Louis may tell us where to draw the 
pictures." 

" On our slates," 

" Yes ; but do you think it would please me to see 
the pictures in a comer of the slates, children ? " 

" No, Miss Grace," the children answer ; " we must 
put it in the middle of the slate." 

"You may all touch the middle of your slates with 
your pencils, and begin to draw." 

I have found that it increases the interest in the work 
to introduce a little song just here. Any simple rhyme, 
descriptive of a round-and-round movement, set to bright 
music, will serve the purpose. 

As soon as every child has reproduced the picture 
from memory, I allow the nicest work to be examined 
by the class. If any child is unable to do the work, or 
if repeated erasing occurs, the teacher must give indi- 
vidual assistance; a little help just now may prevent 
the formatton of habits that would be hard to eradicate 
later. 

When all have accomplished all that I think neces- 
sary, I ask, "What do you think we*re going to draw 
now ? " and turn my board around. 

"Balls," suggested Ned. 

" Not exactly, Ned ; watch me, and see who can tell 
what I'm making." Meanwhile I draw in the upper 
right-hand comer of the board a ring. Of course vari- 
ous guesses are made, but it's immaterial what the ring 
is named. 

" Now, tum your slates," I add, " and see if you can 
find anything that looks something like what I have 
drawn." Previous to the lesson two rings, in opposite 
comers, have been drawn upon each slate. 

" IVe found a roundy thing ! '' Willie exclaims. 

" So have I, — so have I," come from various chil- 
dren ; so I direct, — 

"Find the * roundy thing,' as Willie calls it, In the 
upper, right-hand comer." 

All do as I wish, then lay down the pencils to wat;h, 
while I slowly, with a swinging-arm movement, fill in 
the outlined ball upon the board. Then I askj — 

" What can you see now, Nellie ? " 

"A picture ball." 
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" What do you think it is, Joe ? " 

" Looks kind o' like a marble." 

'^ So it does. Let's all draw the picture of a marble. 
How shall we do it, Frankie? " 

" Go round and round in the * roundy ' place, up in 
the corner of our slates." 

" That's right ; only be very careful that no little 
marks fly outside the * roundy ' place'* When one out- 
line is filled in, direct the other in the opposite comer 
to be done in a like manner. Its a capital plan to have 
the pencil held in the left hand while filling in the sec- 
ond ring. Show the nicest work, and keep constantly 
the feeling uppenuost that " quality and not quantity " 
must predominate. I have found that much individual 
assistance must be given in this lesson, as well as en- 
couragement. 

This seems a very simple lesson, but if you consider 
it carefiilly you will discover that it is a little difficult 
for a child of four or five years ; for to-day's lesson intro- 
duces drawing from memory and dictation in connec- 
tion with a repetition of the first lesson's imitative work ; 
the same hand and arm movements are continued, 
though restricted, since all lines must be drawn within 
the ring. An understanding that space will be often 
limited in drawing must come sooner or later, and I've 
found that beginning very early with a class prevents 
much scrawly, careless work later in the course. Not 
the least gain, just here, is the knowledge of another 
round object ; this object-work arouses so much inter- 
est and observation that in a very short time the chil- 
dren will select with great discrimation anything that 
is round in any of its parts. M. £. C. 



HINTS FOR THE DISTRICT SCHOOL. 

BY EVELYN S. FOSTER. 

If it is necessary to find pleasant and improving oc- 
cupations for the little ones in the graded schools, it is 
certainly even more important in the district schools, 
where the many studies of the older pupils take so 
much of the teacher's time and attention. I once met 
a lady who said the ages of her pupils ranged from four 
to eighteen years, and the branches she taught included 
the primer and algebra and all the intermediate studies. 
In such cases, the teachers cannot give much time to 
the little ones who are just beginning their school life. 
What, then, shall she give them to keep them happy and 
quiet and profitably employed? I once, for a few 
months, taught a district school, that perhaps afforded 
even more variety in the way of age and studies than 
the average district school. Visitors often remarked 
on the happy faces of my little ones. I wish some of 
the devices I employed might help some sister teacher 
in a similar position. 

A box of letters, originally designed for playing the 



game called ** Word making and Word-taking," gave 
my children much pleasiure. I often divided the letters 
among them, and each child tried to surpass the rest in 
the number of words he could make. I distributed 
these letters, at recess in the afternoon, to the children 
who had been good during the day, so by them the 
little ones were allured into good conduct, both before 
and after receiving them. The pupils placed the words 
they formed upon their slates, and if a slate was shown 
to a chance visitor, how proud the owner felt ! One 
boy once surprised me by forming fifteen words and 
using nearly all the letters given him. The little ones 
enjoyed this work so well that those older begged for 
the same pleasure. I occasionally granted it to them 
as a reward for a good recitation in a difficult lesson. 

The box of letters was not only useful in teaching; 
the little ones to spell, but also in teaching them the 
first lessons in arithmejlic. By their aid the children 
formed the multiplication-tables. An ingenious teacher 
will find many ways to use them beside those I have 
mentioned I sometimes secured a good recitation 
from my older pupils by offering as a reward to those 
who did well, the pleasure of teaching the little ones in 
the entry for a half-hour. I had one pupil who was 
fourteen years old. She was a good girl and did well 
in several studies, but was very backward in arithmetic* 
I soon found that to her eVen " Multiplication was a 
vexation." Remembering that some one has said> 
" We never know anything until we have taught it," I 
asked her, when she won the reward, to drill the little 
ones in the multiplication-tables. Another, who was 
weak in spelling, sometimes taught that lesson to the 
lower classes. In this way the older pupils helped 
themselves and me also. 

A teacher beginning her work in a district school 
often finds the pupils deficient on the ground they have 
already been over. If she puts them back she dis- 
heartens them, and very likely incurs the ill will of the 
parents, which evils it is for her interest to avoid. I 
overcame the difficulty in this way. I gave my first 
class in arithmetic, who were studying percentage, an 
advance lesson, and offered them extra merits it they 
would recite also, for review, in the class studying long 
division. That class in turn, for review, took examples 
with those beginning addition. I followed a similar 
course in reading. I did not make these reviews 
compulsory, but tried to make them appear to the chil- 
dren, what they really were, a privilege. They became 
very popular, made the classes larger and more inter- 
esting, and afforded a healthful stimulus to both younger 
and older pupils. 

Of course I allowed my little ones, at times, to write 
upon the board, and as a reward for good lessons or 
good conduct would occasionally allow them to use the 
colored chalk. Those who do not know how happy a 
little thing can make a child, would be surprised to see 
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the power that lies in even a small piece of colored 
chalk. When the children wrote upon their slates for 
busy work, I sometimes told them to write all the words 
they cou'd think of containing three letters ; on another 
-day, those containing four ; and so on, as " they grew 
in knowled;:e." For this suggestion I am indebted to 
^ friend. One class worked for several days, in the 
lime they could spare from their regular lessons, in 
writing a list of things decorated with imitations of 
'flowers. Another clasj was very greatly interested in 
finding the names of things made from iron ; and an- 
^other, those made from wood. BDth enjoyed making a 
list of the names of musical instruments. 

Sometimes, when there was a little restlessness in 
the room, I secured a pleasant calm by saying : " Now 
we will have ten minutes of hard study ; let the room 
be perfectly still, and I will tell you when each minute 
has passed. Let me see how many cm keep their 
eyes on their books alPthe time." My pupils have en- 
joyed these quiet moments. Perhaps in some schools 
five minutes would be better than ten. In others, pos- 
sibly fifteen would not be too long. In both a graded 
and a district school> it often rests the children, and 
helps them to be quiet to study, standing, for five or ten 
minutes. 



PRIMARY LESSONS IN BOTANY. 

BY MRS. FANNY D. BERGEN, PEADODY, MASS. 
III.— LEAVES. 

Ask the children to bring into class some leaves for 
-study. You may be sure a quantity will be heaped up 
on the teacher's desk, for children like to do things,' and 
they should be encoura^^ed to be subjects of action 
rather than of passive verbs. 

Hold up some leaves (<f. gy apple, cherry, mint, etc.) 

What are these ? ** Leaves." 

Yes : now of what use to th€ tree or plant are these 
pretty leaves ? 

" To look pretty." 

Certainly they are pretty ; but by and by you will 
learn that beautiful as are nature's works, her rule is to 
have some useful purpose in each thing she does. So 
you miy be sure these leaves do some helpful work for 
the plant, else nature would not encourage them to grow. 
And they will be no less beautiful to our eyes when 
we learn that they do some good. You remember the 
old saying about children : " Handsome is that hand- 
some does." I think it is also true of leaves and other 
parts of plants. Now let us see, if we can, just what is 
the use of these green kavcs. 

We learned, a while ago, how the cunning, hungry 
little root-hairs on underground roots drank up nutri- 
ment or food for plants firom the grond. But this liquid 
food is not all that is necessary for the life of plants. 



What besides -eating- •and'idi-iiikiog must we do to live? 
Hands up! " Breathe,'* you tell mc, — certainly. You 
did not know that plants as well as animals breathe ? 

Wait a bit and you will see. Look clostly at tliis 
sprig of mint ' which you saw me place under water at 
the beginning of the recitation. What do you see ? 

" Little bubbles rising in the water,*' 

That is right. Now, you know, this shows us that 
air, or something like it, is passing on through the 
water. Were does this come from, do you think 1 

" From the plant ? " 

Yes, and what do you think the plant is doing? 
Well, it is breathing, much as you and I breathe. You 
learned the other day that when we breathe we first 
draw air through our nose down into our lungs* and 
after keeping the part of the air which the blood needs 
we then breathe out the impure air \ so we must keep 
the windows open, that fresh, pure air may enter for us 
to breathe. Now do these bubbles rising through the 
water show that the plant is sending out, or taking in, 
air? 

" Sending it out." 

Yes, and you cannot see the leaves breathing in air, 
for the tiny holes on the under surface of the leaves 
through which they breathe are so very small that one 
can only see them by looking through a ver)^ powerful 
microscope. These breathing-places are so small and 
so close together that if you put the tip of your finger 
on the underside of one of these leaves you will cover 
hundreds of them. 

To show you how little waste there is in nature's 
works, I may tell you that the very part of the air which 
people and other animals send out from their lungs in 
breathing, as useless, is that which plants retain as they 
breathe. 

But generally plants breathe out the very part of the 
air which animals must have in order to Jive,* 

Watch me now while 1 light this match and let it 
burn slowly. You see this black substance that is left 
which is something the shape of an unbumed match ? 
What do we call this black material that is left, when 
wood is partly burned ? 

*• Charcoal." 

Yes ; well this, charcoal, which forms a great part ot 
the solid substance of plants and trees, is made by 
them from that portion of the air which they keep as 
they breathe. You are too young yet too understand 
all about the way in which plants can do this, but you 

^ Any kind of leaves which the teacher finds will give off bub- 
bles freely in th« sunlight when immersed ir; waterj will do as weU 
as mint. 

* Explain fully how these facts are illustrated^ by an aquanum, 
in which both aquatic plants and fish arc kept, znd make \\ dear 
to the class haw the plants keep the water fresh and make it un- 
necessary to change it. If possible show the pupils a little aqua- 
rium, which may be improvised from any glass jar. 
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can remember whenever you see charcoal that it once 
was in the air in a form in which it could not be seen, 
and was breathed by plants and trees and was made 
over into this solid black substance.3 



ABOUT PRIMARY READING.— {III.) 

BY BESSIE E. HAILMANN. 

The teacher then suggested a new game, "Santa 
Claus." A hasty sketch of Santa Claus with his 
Christmas tree, done in colored crayon, added hew 
charms to this interesting subject, — the game was only 
a device for teaching a new song. The children closed 
their eyes, awaiting Santa Claus's visit, listening with 
all their little might for the bell to ring, and for Santa 
Claus to announce his presence, while the teacher sang : 



^^ 



For review lessons, have letters written by yourself or 
by different members of the class. The postman (one 
of the children) knocks at the door, bringing sealed and 
stamped letters, directed to certain members of the class. 
This letter-bringing is an incident in a game which you 
are plaj ing. You are a group of pleasure-seekers, vis- 
iting some real place of geographical interest concern- 
ing which you are all gaining some real information. 
For instance, you are at the Exposition in New Orleans, 
where bananas, oranges, and palms are found ; that 
sheet of water, just visible out of the window is, of 
course, the Mississippi, etc., etc. The ways of giving 
incidental knowledge in an interesting way, are too nu- 
merous, by far, to put on paper. When these letters 
from home have come, great interest is felt ; we must 
read them to each other, as we are all friends, and anx- 
i lus to hear from those at home. These letters should 
contain useful information, or some moral lesson. 

No opportunity should be lost of directing the chil- 
dren's attention to what is noble and good. Words of 
wisdom may sometimes appear lost, but they come back 
with redoubled effect, in later years, when the time for 
advice is gone. 

When a "book " reading-lesson in given, let the mat- 
ter be as interesting, sensible, and improving as pos- 
sible. This advice may seem superfluous, but its use 
appears when the children yawn over the dull lesson, 
and when we realize that much of the bad taste in their 
selection of reading-matter, in later years, is brought 
about by these same reading-books. 

Readers, for little children, it is to be hoped are los- 
Ring,kling-ling-ling ! Kling-ling-ling-ling,bell,kling-lingl | ing ground. Even if the reading matter were good, the 
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Winter winds are blowing ! Cold the night.and snowingi 
Grate-ful car- ols sing- ing, See the gifts Tm bring-ing 1 
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Children, come and greet me ! O - pen, I en- treat ye I 
For each boy and maid- en Rich-ly am I la - den. 
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Then eyes opened. What have you, Sammy, Willy, 
Ella, etc. ? — the children, in turn, describing the many 
gifts received. This listening, and subsequent conver- 
sation, was repeated until the children had learned the 
tunes well enough to make a fairly successful attempt 
at singing it to their teacher, who received a beautiful 
book, among her numerous presents. 

This game of " Santa Claus " can be used to great 
advantage in teaching object-names. Let the children 
go to sleep, and while they are asleep hang the objects, 
where names are to be taught, upon the board, or make 
a sketch of a Christmas tree upon the board and hang 
the objects upon it. 

This draws upon the imagination ; in so doing care 
should be observed, lest a spirit of untruthfulness be 
encouraged. It is well to say to the children^ now and 
then, " It isn't really so ; we only love to play so." 

*The present lesson, like the one which preceded it, has for the 
sake of brevity been cast mainly in the form of a monologue. It 
contains material which may properly be divided into several 
consecutive recitations. Before the subject of leaves is dropped, 
a namber of other topics in connection with them may be profit- 
ably talked over ; such, for instance, as the general (flattened) form 
of leaves, leaves growing under water, and underground leaves. 



fact that it is stereotyped in a certain form makes it 
inapplicable to any two classes of children ; they want 
something flexible, like dissected cards, — something 
that can be readily adapted to their surroundings. 

Adaptability is an attribute of power. When we be- 
come masters of the situation, we shall no longer stand 
awkwardly, stiffly de/ore our children, but among them ; 
strong yet yielding, reserving our force, — holding it in 
keeping for them. 

We shall not try to save time by putting him in a 
program, and find it is like holding water in a sieve 
(the water gone, and the sieve and tired arms remain- 
ing for our pains) ; we shall see that energy allowed to 
flow for a while in one way, then forced back upon it- 
self, before it can find another path, is wasted, and re- 
alize that each study should be the result of the one 
before, and no two days can ever be exactly alike, or 
definitely foretold. And we shall feel, as we have not 
yet felt it, that old time truth, simple and beautiful, " A 
little child shall lead them." 



— The word pamphlet is derived from the Greek authoress, 
Pamphyta. Pleasure is'derived from the use of those delightfuUy 
easy writing pens made by Esterbrook. 
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MISS WESVS CLASS IN GEOGRAPHY. 

BY FRANCES C. SPARHAWK. 

zn. 

"Frank," said Miss West to little Frank Blake, "if 
you and your grown-up brother, Edward, should start 
together to walk from this school-house to your home ; 
if each walked as fast as he could, which would get 
there first ? " 

" Ned,'* answered Frank. 

"Why?" 

" Because he's grown up and can take longer steps 
than I can,— only I might run." 

Miss West smiled, and said, " No." 

" In the history of the United States, which you are 
beginning now, you must remember one thing," she 
went on ; " the way it was settled, and the way th£^ 
most countries are settled. There is the same differ- 
ence that there is between Frank's big brother getting 
over the ground, and Frank himself trying to do it." 
Miss West waited a moment, looking at the children, 
then she said : " Now I wish that some of my class 
could tell me what I mean. Won't you try ? Think 
very hard." 

There was a long pause, and at last Lily White asked 
if she meant that most countries were settled by chil- 
dren. 

" Yes and no," answered the teacher. " No, be- 
cause they were not really children in age ; and yes, 
btcause sometimes they were not grown up in their 
minds, in the knowledge of how to conquer difficulties, 
and most of all, in their wish to be educated and to be 
free. The people who came here from England knew 
what to do, how to put the country into order, how to 
bridge the rivers and build the cities ; they did not 
have it all to learn after they had settled here, because 
they came from a country of cities and towns where 
business of all kinds was caried on, and they brought 
their knowledge with them. Now, in the same way a 
great many of the people out West came from New 
England, and they took with them the knowledge of 
how to do things. So the great valley of the Missis- 
sippi and the basin of the Great Lakes, or at least a 
part of these, are full of people and cities and business. 
Now we want to find out what kind of country it is, 
and where the great cities in it are, as well as about 
the lakes and rivers. What should any of you try to 
do, if you were looking for a place to build a house 
upon ? " 

" Try to get a first-class place," cried Johnny Smart. 
" In the same way here you will find that the cities 
are in the first-class places, as you call them, for busi- 
ness. Ned Hansom, please draw for us on the board 
the eastern coast of the United States, with the name 
of the ocean that borders it, and with the mountains 
and the large rivers that flow from these into the ocean. 



Draw it well to the east, so that we shall have room for 
the great valley, and the mountains west" 

When this map had been done. Miss West outlined 
behind it the great lakes and the Rocky Mountains. 
She then drew a dotted line down the lowest part of 
the valley, between these and the eastern ranges ; she 
made it from lakes to gulf, and explained its meaning. 
" Let us imagine," she said, " two long rows of roofs, 
with gutters and spouts, standing facing each other, on 
the sides of a broad street Let us say that one row of 
buildings is a good deal higher than the other, and that 
the street gutter is only on the side of the street nearer 
the lower buildings, because the street itself slopes from 
the other side. Now, when it rains, what will happen ? " 

" Water will pour down the roofs, down the spoats, 
across the sidewalks and the street into the gutter," 
was the substance of the children *s answer. 

'Why?" 

" Because it is the lowest place," said Carrie Blunt. 

" So, that if we find the lowest place in the valley, 
what will be there ? " 

" A river." 

" Yes, a river ; and, together with its largest tribu- 
tary, the longest river in the world, the Mississippi. 
Now on which side of what would be the exact middle 
distance between these mountains does the Mississippi 
lie ? Look at my line." 

" On the eastern." 

" Then on which side of the Mississippi does there 
come the largest river to flow into it ? " 

" From the western," cried Johnny Smart ; " because 
it has the longest way to run." 

" You are right,'* said the teacher ; " and you always 
will be when you make the use of your common sense 
as much for your studies as for your play. If I should 
tell you merely that the Missouri river is the largest 
one that flows into the Mississippi, and that it comes 
from the west, you might forget it ; but if you see why 
it is the largest, I don't think you will." 

" It's good fun to know the whys," said Carrie Blunt. 

"It makes me keep thinking of other whys about 
other things," said Lily White, " and somehow things 
belong to us more; it don't seem so funny children 
should have to learn lessons, I mean." 

" And perhaps we could tell some things ourselves," 
said Frank Blake. 

"I don't doubt it," said Miss West, warmly. 
"Wouldn't you like to tell me about the Mississippi 
valley, and all the lands that slope to it ? " And she 
hung upon the board an excellent map of North Amer- 
ica. " Try ; if you fail it's no harm, and if you succeed 
it will be splendid." 

" First, away up north," began Mary Summers, 
" there's an ocean, and there's a big river that runs 
into it, so the land there must slope down from some 
place like a ridge-pole, as you told us." 
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'* I see," cried Ned Hansom. " There's your ridge- 
pole, it runs right up on the west there. But there 
ought to be some mountains down there between the 
rivers that run down hill and the up ones, — I mean 
south and north " 

Miss West showed an offshoot of the Rocky Mount- 
ains running a little distance toward the east, and ex- 
plained that the land had a gradual slope each way, 
but not enough to be mapped as mountains." 

** JThen those big lakes," cried Johnny. " Miss West, 
do they empty from one into the other just as if we 
should take big bowls and keep pouring water from one 
into the other?" 

But here the clock strack twelve, and the children 
were dismissed, eager to think and learn all that they 
could upon the subject before the next lesson. 



FINISH, IN SCHOOL WORK. 

BY MRS. E. D. KELLOGG. 

Two teachers ran into town on a shopping excursion, 
one day just before the close of the summer vacation. 

" What arg you going to do with those sponges and 
all that dark calico ? " asked one of the other, in genu- 
ine amazement. 

No answer from the other, as she proceeded to read 
from her list. 

*'A box of colored crayons, if you please, one of 
sharpened slate-pencils, and another of colored splints," 
she went on imperturbably, while her companion asked 
in an undertone, " Are you crazy ? " and really looked 
concerned. 

''I will tell }ou going home," she answered, and on the 
ten-mile ride out to their summering place, they had ** a 
talk," in which some good things were said, which a good 
many teachers ought to hear, and that is why I am re- 
porting it as a realistic text to be followed possibly by 
a short, — very short, — sermon. 

" You see how it is," began the young lady suspected 
of lunacy ; •* I am not coming into town again before the 
first of September, and so I got these things to-day for 
my school-room " 

" Yes, but why d > you buy them at all," interrupted 
the other," it does not belong to us to furnish such 
things." 

*' You are right, certainly," was the reply, " but how 
are we to get them without ? Have I not been all these 
years finding out that if you want something done, do 
it yourself, and if not ask somebody else ? Why, I've 
waited for weeks for grown-up children to get the 
necessary sponges and slate-cloths (for that is what my 
calico is for) only to find from the mother's complaints 
that the pocket-handkerchief was the makeshift after all. 
What, then, may I expect from my little five year-old 
primaries next year? Imagine a room full of these 
dazed little folks in the school-room for the first time in 



their lives, wondering at everything and longing to do . 
something, and then fancy his Invisible Majesty wait- 
ing close beside each little mortal, ready to fiimish tt^e 
'mischief for idle hands to do.* Why, 1 really feel as^ 
if I had stolen a march on the Old Fellow, in getting , 
ahead of him to-day and buying these things, and he - 
will go off discomfited to some other room, — ^yours, per- \ 
haps, — to find an office for himself" -i^ 

** Still I can't see why we are expected to buy thenL", 
with our small salaries," pursued the objector. ; 

" Oh, we are not,— not at all," was the answer ; ** ask '. 
every' member of the school committee, the supervisors 
and the principals, and every one will agree with you^ 
perfectly ; I only answer you all by my first questioiii '" 
* How shall we get them without ? ' True, ceremonial ^ 
red tape might unwind this box of colored crayons for 
me if I waited a month, but I might want them the very 
first hour if I should be seized with an artistic impulse \ 
to draw a cat of all colors." 

Her friend looked out the window rather ruefully^ 
fidgeted a little in her seat, and then exclaimed^ 
" Well, it's not right for us to furnish our own appa- 
ratus, and I won't do it ! Why, only last week you re- 
fused that moonlight trip to Nahant because you could 
not afford it, and now look at all these things youVe 
bought to-day ! " 

"Now let us look at it in another light, my dear, and 
we shall both feel happier over it. 1 confess I do feel 
a little bitter when I hear the supervisor reiterate, over 
and over again, * Be ingenious,' without giving us even 
a handful of beans to experiment with, but I don't dare 
not allow myself to look at it that way at all. I should 
be out of all harmony with my * environments ' (isn't 
that the last pet word?) if I did. There is another 
view of it which repays me a hundred times over for 
little sacrifices. It is this: Did you ever think how 
some teachers go on hating ragged edges and trying to 
put a finish on everything they touch outside their 
school work, and yet allow that to be all pulled cut 
with ravel ings, and never seem to see it ? You have 
been in sich rooms, where the unevenness made you 
feel all fringed out yourself. Now a teacher may be a 
feminine Froebelian in principle, a marvel of ingenuity, 
and an angel of goodness besides, yet if half the children 
are working with dirty slates and stubbed pencils, and 
with the want of pride that comes from such poor ma- 
terials showing itself in an indifferent twisting about as. 
they pretend to work, that room lacks what no amount 
of good method can supply, — and that is, finish. Noth- 
ing like uniformity and plenty of resources in these 
things (patting her homely bundles) to make a school- 
room shine, and that is why I am willing to economize 
a little and get them myself. However, I shouldn't 
like to own this willingness to the school committee,, 
you know, — they might misinterpret it," and she went 
out laughing as the way station was called. Her friend 
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followed in a thoughtful mood, but looked like any 
other woman who had been "convinced againbt her 
will." 

There is no room for the brief sermon even, — let me 
turn it into an inquiry : 

Which teacher felt ihe most comfortable at the close 
of the first week of school, and which had done the 
most to cultivate that subtle charm of finuh so necessary 
to the beauty of school work ? 



ELEMENTARY NATURAL SCIENCE. 

FIRST PRIMARY DEPT. — ^SECOND YEAR : FALL TERM. 

/. — Lesson on Plants. 

Garden vegetables examined and described. Parts 
of each used for food. Roots, as of beets, onions, car- 
rots, parsnips ; tubers, as of potatoes ; stalks, as of 
celery, rhubarb, asparagus ; leaves, as of spinage, cab- 
bage, lettuce ; fruit, as of vines and fruit-trees ; seeds, 
as of com, wheat, etc. 

These lessons are given at this season, that the 
real objects may be obtained for examination in every 
lesson. 

Suggestions for Lessons on the Beet, 

Lead the children to examine the plant carefully 
especially noting all peculiarities of form, coloring, etc. 
Then, by suggestive questions, help them to formulate 
their knowledge of parts and descriptions. 

Question in regard to uses. Children will readily tell 
that the leaves are used for "greens" and the root 
for food. The teacher, at this point, may make the 
lesson interesting by telling of sugar-making from the 
beet-root. 

A thorough teacher never loses sight of the fact that 
he may lead his pupils to observe, guide them in com- 
paring, reasoning, and formulating, in fact give a perfect 
development lesson ; yet, if he fails to follow it up with 
sharp drill and test, the work is, after all, but poorly 
done. The conservative and reproductive faculties 
must do their share of the work, thus making every 
lesson aid in the harmonious development of all the 
child's faculties. 



What the Kindergarten Does for Every Child. 
— It furnishes an orderly method of development of the 
child*s facuUies. 

It uses the child^s natural desires for play and hand ac- 
tivity as a means of education. 

It recognizes the opportunity for moral development in 
the child's acts, language, and behavior, too of ten overlooked 
until the opportunity for moral impression is lost. 

The child is put into possession of its faculties and their 
use, — thus making its primary -school life easier and shorter, 
while habits of industry are formed that afford the basis for 
its future occupation, and provide for its well-being in 
after life. 



LESSON ON THE LfA/:^ K * 

BY KATK L* BROWN. 

It was June time, bright, fragrant^ and suggestive of 
all the poet's fancies. The children had been bringing 
flowers, mosses, and pebbles to school, and the uni- 
versal cry was, " Hasn't this posy a story? Oh, do tell 
a new story about the buttercup I " The little rogues ! 
they thought Miss Hosmer a stoiy-raill, able to grind 
out indefinitely at their demands. The daisies were a 
great delight. The children were never weary of 
making " old women " of them. Perhaps this gave 
Miss Hosmer an idea. 

One morning after the number slates had been ex- 
amined, and the children were somewhat weary, tht^ir 
teacher said: "I have a new song for you which I thmk 
you will like very much.*' 

How the eyes began to sparkle and the round faces 
dimple 1 A new song meant a good lime, " Who do 
you think helped me make the song? It wa5 this little 
friend of ours;" and Miss Hosmer held up a large 
daisy before the children. ** You all like daisies, but 
you are fond of making something of them. What is 
it?" 

" Oh 1 old women,^-old mothers/' cried several of the 
children. 

" Who can tell me how to make an ^ old woman ' ? ** 

Janie thought she could. "You cut off half of each 
petal all the way round, to look like a cap border. Oh, 
you leave two without being cutj to be the strings with 
long ends where the cap is tied. Then you make eyes, 
nose, and mouth on the yellow centre with pen and ink." 

"She hasn't told all/' said Jamie, very earnestly. 
" You must make spectacles 'round the eyes, and then 
it will look just like a fiinny old woman." 

"I never saw an old woman with a yellow face/' said 
Maude. "I have," breaks in Edith : '*itwas either a 
negro, — not a truly one, but a Jiitle of one, or a 
Chinese." 

Here the children all laugh at Edith's idea of a 
mulatto. 

** You have described the 'old woman ' very nicely/* 
said the teacher. "But 1 have something else to show 
you. What is this ? " 

** Why, it's a daisy bud/' 

*'How does it look unlike the daisy ? " 

** It has its little petals all folded together. I should 
think it were going to sleep." 

" What can we call the big daisy ? " 

" I think it might be grandma, and the bud might be 
the baby," said Nell. 

•*That would do nicely, but the daisies didn't tell 
me just that. What do we call the p.rson who is hired 
to take care of baby ? " 

" Oh 1 nurse ! nurse ! " shouted the children. 
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• " Rog;er'y nurse wears a cap, too,-' said Alfred, "but 
she isn't an old -woman, she's young and pretty." 

" Yes, I think * nurse ' wouid be the best thing for 
the daisy to represent. ' • Now let me- tell you my story. 
One warm day, as I was going home from school, I 
passed by a meadow just full of daisies. The wmd 
was passing through them, and they were nodding, — 
nodding. It fairly made me sleepy to look at them. 

" It was so warm, I thought I'd sit down in the shade. 
Well, I kept looking and the daisies kept nodding. I 
think I must have gone to sleep and had a little dream, 
for something happened that surely never had happened 
before. As I looked at the daisies I saw that they were 
all old women nurses with frilled caps on. And each 
nurse had in her lap a wee daisy baby, all wrapped up 
in its snowy blanket. 

"The babies were fast asleep. The breeze was sing- 
ing a lullaby to them. I tried to catch the words, but 
as the bumble-bees were trying to help him out, I could 
hear a ' bum-m-m bum-m/ The nurses were sleepy, 
too, but I heard them talking together. This is what 
they said : 

" ' What good babies ! never cry ; oh, no. We never 
have to scold.' And they had that over and over again. 
They kept nodding and nodding in such a sleepy, half- 
ridiculous fashion I had to laugh. When suddenly all 
the old women vanished. I saw only a field of daisies 
nodding and swaying in the breezes. I rubbed my 
eyes ! where had the nurses gone I Had I been asleep ? 

" After I went home I couldn't help thinking of my 
dream. So I wrote first a little poem and then set it 
to music. I will say the poem to you, and to-morrow 
I will sing it.'' 

The children were interested and excited, as their 
flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes showed. Miss Hos- 
mer had them march a little, then they were ready for 
the poem. She stood before them, holding the daisies 
and looking straight into their children's eyes. Every 
eye met hers. This was the poem : 

DAISY NURSES. 
The daisies white are nursery maids, 

With frills upon their caps; 
And daisy buds are little babes 

They tend upon their laps. 
Sing *' Heigh-ho ! " while the wind sweeps low, 
Both nurses and babies are nodding, — just so. 

The daisy babies never cry, 

The nurses never scold ; 
They never crush the dainty frills. 

About their cheeks of gold. 
Bat prim and white, in gay sunlight, 
TheyVe nid-nid nodding I oh, pretty sight ! 

The daisies love the golden sun 

Up in the clear blue sky ; 
He gazes kindly down at them. 

And winks his jolly eye, 
While soft and slow, all in a row, 

Both nurses and babies are nodding, — just so. 



The children were delighted with the poem, and 
wanted it again and again.* Miss Hosmer repeated it 
several times very patiently. The next day the chil- 
dren-reproduced' in their own language what the teacher 
told them. They also made stories of their own, and 
tried to illustrate them with drawings of daisies. Some 
of them were very good, but I'm sorry to say that Bobby 
Jones drew a pipe projecting from the mouth of each 
one of his daisy nurses. The children laughed, but 
Miss Hosmer looked so sober that Bobby felt ashamed 
and quickly erased them. It did not take long for the 
pupils to learn the words, nodding their own bright 
heads very prettily in the refrain. They grew impa- 
tient for the music, so at last iheir teacher sang it for 
them. Then she taught it line by line, the pupils imi- 
tating her, until the melody was learned 

As she gave them a good model, and took great pains 
to secure sweet, pure, soft tones, the results were quite 
satisfactory. The children were full of eager interest. 
Their imagination had been kindled. They were for 
the time being the " Daisy Nurses " themselves So 
their singing was pleasantly expressive and animated. 

" But this takes a good deal ol time. Does it pay to 
take such pains with a mere fanciful little song ? " you 
ask. 

Miss Hosmer thought it did. She was a thoughtful, 
far seeing teacher. To her, no amount of judicious 
training and cultivation of the garden of child-nature 
was in vain. She had great faith in all the silent, re- 
fining forces of education. To see those little minds 
and souls opening and developing their powers day by 
day, was confirmation enough for her that she was 
working in the right direction. She knew that a child's 
nature is like a garden that there must be constant 
planting, pulling up of weeds, and training of the weak 
and tender vines. She knew also that all the sunlight 
and dew of God's world must not be shut out, but taken 
in and cherished. 

You would not find the perfect working out of 
methods in reading, writing, or numbers in her room, 
perhaps, although the best methods were always con- 
sidered. But you would see that teacher, children^ pa- 
rents, and superintendent were of one mind and worked 
together. And the best results never fail to follow such 
efforts. 



" I have seen 
A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of inland ground, applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipp*d shell, 
To which in silence hushed, his very soul 
Listening intently : and his countenance soon 
Brightened with joy ; for murmuring from within 
Were heard sonorous cadences, whereby, 
To his belief, the monitor expressed 
Mysterious union with its nature sea. 
Even such a shell the universe itself 
Is to the ear of Faith." -^Wordswofth. 
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The Kindergarten, 

AHD 

THE NEW EDUCATION. 

JSr All commanlcatlous for this deoartmeat should be sent to W. N. 
Hailmaitk, La Porte, Ind. 

I have still on hand four hundred copies of Dr. Segoin's celebrated Report 
on Education, which I will sell for the benefit of the Froebel Institute of 
North America, at 60 cenU per copy. The book was originally sold for one 
dollar. It is a rich storehouse of new and fresh ideas on education. The 

Sroceeds of the sale go to the publication fund of the Froebel Institute of 
rorth America. W. N. Hailmakn, La Porte, Ind. 

All who desire to become members of the Froebel Institute of Xorth 
America will please send the annual fee of 01.00 to the treasurer, B. B. 
Huntoon, Supt. Blind Asylum, Louisville, Ky., or to the president, W. N. 
Uallmann, La Porte, Ind. Members are entitled to one copy of the Proceed- 
ings of the Madison meeting, a volume of about 200 pages, and will receive 
HS a premium a copy of Seguln's celebrated Report on Education, donated for 
this purpose to the Froebel Institute. 



THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE FROEBEL 
INSTITUTE OF NORTH AMERICA. 

In spite of a severe storm about fifty persons were pres- 
ent when the meeting was called to order on the morning of 
July 14, at the High School building, Saratoga. Mrs. E. 
D. Worden was appointed secretary for the meeting. Mr. 
W. N. Hailmaon read his annual report, which we print be- 
low. He reported a membership of ii2 for th^ past year, 
an income of $172.50, and an expenditure of $194.73. Sub- 
, aequently he gave a full account of the kindergarten exhib- 
its at New Orleans. 

Reports of work done during the year, by Mrs. Riddle of 
Salina, Indian Territory, and by Miss Angelina Brooks of 
New Haven, Conn., were read by the chair. Additional re- 
ports of work were made during the forenoon and afternoon 
sessions by Mrs. E. D. Worden, of Cincinnati ; by Prof. L. 
W. Mason, of the progress of the kindergarten in Japan ; by 
Prest. Irvin Shepard, of the pioneer work done by the Wi 
nona (Minn.) Normal School during the past five years ; by 
Mrs. E. P. Bond, of Florence, Mass.; by Mrs. E. A. Blaker, 
of Indianapolis. Ind. ; Miss Amy B. Fiske, of Montpelier, 
Vt. ; Miss Ruth Burritt, of Philadelphia, Pa. ; Supt. I. N. 
Mitchell, of Grand Rapids, Mich.; Hon. John Hitz, of 
Washington, D. C. ; Mrs- M. C. Still, of Syracuse, N. Y. ; 
and Miss Laliah B. Pingree, of Boston. Mass. Mr. W. N. 
Kallmann supplemented these reports with accounts of the 
extensive charity work done fn Chicago, the growth of the 
public kindergarten work in Milwaukee, the remarkable work 
o£ Miss Beebe and Mr. Huntoon, and of Mrs. Hailmann's 
and his own work at LaPorte, Ind. 

A series of resolutions on the necessity of preparing 
young people for the duties of fatherhood and motherhood, 
sent by Miss Emma Marwedel, of San Francisco, Cal., were 
read and approved. 

The chair was authorized to appoint a committee to de- 
vise ways and means for the financial needs of the Institute, 
another to report on the status of training classes, and a 
third to gather reliable statistics concerning kindergarten 
work in the United States. 

Mrs. E. P. Bond, of Florence, Mass., was requested to fur- 
nish a concise statement of the Florence work for publication 
and diffusion by the Institute, and the executive committee 
of the Institute was empowered to publish similar tracts 
from other sources. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 
Prerident—W. N. Hailmann, La Porte, Ind. Secretary— 
Mrs. E. A. Blaker, Indianapolis, Ind. Treasurer — ]o\i^ 



Hitz, Washington, D. C. Advisory Board--], W. Dickin- 
son, Massachusetts ; C. C. Rounds, New Hampshire ; 
Henry Barnard, Connecticut; F. W. Parker, lUinois; G* 
Stanley Hall, Maryland ; James MacAlister, Pennsylvania ? 
Miss Amy B. Fiske, Vermont ; Mrs. C. M. N. Alden, Rhode 
Island ; Mrs. Eudora Hailmann, Indiana ; Miss J. L. Jones, 
Wisconsin; Mrs. Kate S. Wiggin, California: David How- 
ell, Michigan ; Miss Willette Allen, Ohio ; Mrs. L. B. Coir 
lins, Iowa; Miss Eleanor Beebe, Kentucky; George L. 
Farnham, Nebraska; J. G. Ryals, Jr., Alabama ; Miss Susan 
Blow, Missouri; J. S. Cowden, Florida; Miss M. L. Van 
Wagenen, New York ; Irwin Shepard, Minnesota ; Mrs. E. 
D. Worden, Ohio; Ulric Bettison, Louisiana; Miss Emma 
Whitney, Dakota Territory ; Miss E. S. Dickey, Utah Ter* 
ritory ; Mrs. E. P. Riddell, Indian Territory ; Mrs. A. B. 
Ogden, District of Columbia. 

The chair appointed the following standing committees : 

On Ways and Means — ^John Hitz, District of Columbia; 
A. B. Leckenby, New York ; Mrs. Kate S. Wiggin, Cali- 
fornia. 

On Training Schools — Mrs. E. P. Bond, Massashusetts : 
Miss Eleanor Beebe, Kentucky ; Mrs. A. B. Cooper, Cali- 
fornia. 

On Statistics — Irwin Shepard, Minnesota; A. B. Leck- 
enby, New York; Miss Emma Marwedel, California. 

It is hoped that a full report of the meeting will be pub- 
lished. For this purpose members are earnestly requested 
to send in the annual fees to W. N. Hailmann, La Porte, 
Ind. All new members, and all old ones who have not yet 
received a copy of the work, may claim a copy of Seguin's 
Report on Education on payment of the membership fee. 



MEETING OF THE KINDERGARTEN DEPT. OF 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOC. 

This department held two meetings at Saratoga Springs, 
on the afternoons of July 15 and 16. The meetings were 
remarkably well attended. Mrs. E. D. Worden acted as 
secretary. In his address the president formulated the pur- 
pose of this department, created last year. He found this 
chiefly in efforts to test and sift kindergarten principles and 
methods, and to devise ways for their application in school. 
He surveyed the means for accomplishing this purpose, and 
mapped out in a general way a plan of operations. He 
found many difficulties in the way. It would not be enough, 
he said, to examine into the status of kindergarten and 
school, and to gear these two wheels into each other. There 
is much to warn us against such narrowness in the condition 
of kindergartens that work only for the moment, and do not 
look beyond the short span of child- life with which they 
have to deal ; as well as in the failures of many primary 
schools that have insulted Froebel's memory, and vitiated 
their own work by the introduction of some kindergarten oc- 
cupations as ** busy work." Putting on a grin of kindness 
does not make us lovers of children, neither does random 
play with sticks and straws transform the school into a par- 
adise of childhood. 

Mrs. Elizabeth P. Bond, of Florence, Mass., read an in- 
structive paper, full of deep enthusiasm, and deeper insight, 
on "The Kindergarten in the Mother's Work." In the 
first part of her paper she spoke of the scope of the mother's 
all the rest are ignorant, the scantiest knowledge makes 
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work, viewing her successively as a creator, perserver, and 
guide. In the second part, she showed in interesting detail 
the help which the kindergarten gives to the mother in her 
work with the children, as well as to the mother herself. 
She supplemented this by presenting a number of incidents 
from actual kindergarten work in illustrations of the great 
power of the kindergarten in producing in the children self- 
helpfulness, gentleness, and mutual good will ; and by read- 
ing a number of answers sent to her by many mothers to 
whom she had addressed letters of inquiry concerning the 
good the kindergarten had done to their children. The dis- 
cussion elicited many remarks of hearty approval, and even 
after adjourment the members lingered for a long time in 
«amest groups discussing the thoughts suggested by Mrs. 
Bond's beautiful paper. 

Dr. J. W. Dickinson's paper was read by Professor Boyden 
of Massachusetts. It treated ** The Relations of the Kinder- 
garten to the Primary School.'* It contained a scholarly pre- 
presentation of the great advantages of the kindergarten 
training in child-culture, showing how it gives them facility in 
observation and in the use of language, and a fondness for the 
the thoughtful handling of objects ; how it fosters a tendency 
to symmetrical development, and occasions those simple ideas 
of things that are the elements of all future knowledge ; how 
it directs and guides the first spontaneous activities of the 
child toward the formation of right habits, and gives power 
of self-control. It would be well, he said, if the spirit of the 
kindergarten were introduced into all primary instruction. 
The kindergarten should be made a universal institution. 
Every child, either at home or in an organized class, should 
from his early years be directed in his spontaneous activity. 
If the child can be started ofiE from the first in the race of 
life in a way that will cooperate with nature in producing 
natural results, the primary school will not be burdened with 
preparing him to begin his public-school work. 

The paper then discussed the obstacles in the way, which 
he found chit fly in the unwillingness of communities to bear 
the additional expense involved, in the fact that children at 
the kindergarten age are excluded from the public-school 
system, in the lack of thoroughly-prepared kindergartners, 
and in the general indifiEerence to the early education of 
children. The paper concluded with an ideal sketch of the 
primary school imbued with kindergarten principles. 

Mrs. Eudora Hailmann then read a paper on ^ Some Essen- 
tials of the Kindergarten." The features she selected for 
consideration were " the thoughtful regard for the time ele- 
ment in growth, the reverent use of music, and a trustful, 
simple spirit of oneness between the child and the kinder- 
gartner." While elucidating the first of these points, she 
criticised a ** not unfrequent, nervous, sub-conscious impa- 
tience among us to make our children smart and showy, at 
the expense of thoroughnessi breadth of vision, intellectual 
power, and modesty." "Some kindergartners," she added^ 
^^make the impression that children and teacher are in a 
chronic state of dress-parade." 

Of music, she said that, more than any other infiuence, it 
contributes to the up-lifting of the emotions. She criticised 
the incongruous fitting of the innocent words of childhood 
in school songs .to the repulsive melodies of street songs, 
and made an earnest plea for children's songs in which the 
music is in harmony with the words. In conclusion, she 
gave a lucid picture, with many illustrations of that '* simple 



trustful spirit of oneness between children and teachers 
which may transform even an old-fashioned primary school 
into a paradise of childhood, and whose absence renders 
the most elaborate kindergarten an illusion and a snare." 
She showed that this spirit is at the very root of the spirit- 
ual and religious phases of our being, and that all educa- 
tional systems which do not contemplate its cultivation are 
deficient at the very core. 

The papers were discussed by Miss Dickey, Professor 
Boyden, Mrs. Seamen, Mrs. Alden, Dr. Mayo, Mrs. Bond, 
and others. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year :. 
President-'V^, N. Hailmann. Vice President--], W. Dick-, 
inson. Secretary — Miss S. A. Van Note. 

All the addresses will appear in full in the proceedings 
of the National Educational Association. 



OPENING REMARKS OF PREST. W. N. HAIL- 
MANN, AT THE THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE FROEBEL INSTITUTE OF NORTH 
AMERICA. 

We open our third annual meeting under novel circum- 
stances. Heretofore, the Froebel Institute and its prede- 
cessor, the American Froebel Union, had little organized 
help from the educational associations; but last year, at 
Madison, the National Educational Association joined us 
by the establishment of a Kindergarten Department among 
its members. This step will greatly relieve us in our work 
and simplify our duties. 

Naturally the Kindergarten Department of the N. E. A. 
will give its attention largely to the introduction of kinder- 
garten principles and methods in ordinary school work ; to 
the establishment and observation of kindergartens in con- 
nection with public schools in states that admit children to 
school privileges at the age of four and, perhaps, of five > 
years ; and, — let us hope, — to the promotion of legislation 
in other states to extend the lower limits of school age. 

This step on the part of the National Educational Associ 
ation thus sets the Froebel Institute free to devote its en- 
ergies wholly to the difiEusion of proper kindergarten ideas 
among parents and the people at large, and to encourage 
and aid the establishment of kindergartens in localities 
where they may not exist. Such relief was quite necessary, 
to the success of the Institute, inasmuch as the growth of 
the kindergarten idea, and its increasing popularity, had be- 
gun to make it quite difficult for our small body of workers 
to meet all demands upon our energies. 

Our old problems are still before us unsolved, and new 
ones are arising daily. Among the former I would bring to 
your attention again the question of training-schools, the 
work of interesting and informing parents concerning the 
value of kindergarten principles and methods in early child-, 
training, and the various questions clustering around charity 
work by the kindergarten. 

Training schools for kindergartners have become quite 
numerous, and many of them, I am told, are quite inade- 
quately prepared to do their work efficiently. Persons of 
very scanty attainments in psychology and pedagogics, with 
a very superficial knowledge of Froebel's thoughts, and very 
limited insight into the gifts and occupations, are said to 
be engaged in training kindeigartners. Of course, where 
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prophets. Yet there is mischief in this state of affairs, and 
it seems that the Froebel Institute should, at least, formu- 
late the mimimum of requirement for a passible training- 
school. 

Concerning the work of diffusing information about the 
kindergarten, Mr. John Hitz, of Washington, will bring def- 
inite proposals before you, which, I trust, will contribute 
much to the solution of this difficult problem. Concerning 
charity kindergartens, it would be well to create a commit- 
tee whose duty it should be collect data about this noble 
work, and to determine to what extent it is admissible to 
modify the kindergarten to suit the wants of the little chil- 
children who came under the influence of charity work. 

Among new problems, I would direct your attention to 
some facts and fears that have lately caused many of our 
friends new anxiety. There are in many places unmistak- 
able signs that the monster "cram " is making sad inroads 
upon kindergarten work. Complaints are frequent that, 
here or there, the kindergartner disregards the laws of 
growth, and stuffs her children with **cute*' tricks and 
pretty or high-soundiog words, sacrificing the child to the 
subject or, rather, fragment of instruction under considera- 
tion. ' This is particularly apparent in the treatment of songs 
and games, which seem to be taught so often for their own 
sake, and comparatively quite rarely for the children's sake. 

I have little doubt that these evils have their root, not so 
much in a misapprehension of FroebePs thought, nor in a 
want of appreciation of its truth and value, but rather in the 
perversity of our own natures, warped by generations of 
schoolish bringing up in home and school. In many cases 
where kindergartens have been established in connection 
with schools, the dogmatic spirit of the latter seems to have 
choked up all the springs of fresh and joyous life in the 
the former. I earnestly recommend that measures be taken 
by the Institute to reveal these faults clearly to us, and to 
suggest means for their correction and mitigation. 

Much good, too, might be done by better modes for se- 
curing statistics of the kindergarten. At present the Bu- 
reau of Education is our only source for information on this 
score, and this bureau is necessarily and wholly at the 
mercy of the informants concerning the reliability and com- 
pleteness of its information. It has no means and, perhaps, 
no desire to distinguish among kindergartens, the various 
categories to which they belong, and mingles in strange 
confusion the true kindergarten with its spurious imitations, 
the day-nursery, the infant school, and the primary school, 
that has only the name to introduce it to this company. It 
seems to me that we need a statistical committee which 
should place itself in communication with friends in all sec- 
tions of the country, and carefully sift aid classify the in- 
formation it may obtain. I believe that the mere presenta- 
tion of facts which such a committee might present in con- 
venint statistical dress, would do vastly more in one year to 
free the wheat from the chaff than several years of doleful 
or indignant CDntroversy and complaint at our meetings. 

Permit me also to direct your attention to our need of 
funds. My financial report will show you that the Institute 
is now in debt, and, therefore, ill prepared to push its work, 
which involves constant expense. Ways might be found to 
esUblish in different localities, agencies for the purpose of 
soliciting memberships or other contributions. In some 
manner this work might be anited with the distribution of 



literature. Of Sfguin's Report we have still about three 
hundred and tifty copies on hand: the publishers of Early 
Child Culture^ and of my tracts, would furnish us their pub* 
lications at a liberal discount, and I have little doubt that 
favorable arrangements might be made with Bradley, Stel- 
ger, Holbrook, Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., and others, by 
which we would be enabled to furnish literature to our 
members at a profit to them and to the Institute. Some- 
thing must be done in this direction, if the Institute means 
to live and justify its existence. 



KINDERGARTEN ECHOES. 

— Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw now supports at Boston twenty- 
two free kindergartens, with forty-two trained teachers, and 
twelve hundred children in attendance. 

— The Free Kindergarten Association of Cincinnati con- 
ducts four kindergartens,— two in the forenoon, and two ia 
the afternoon. The total enrollment of -children last year 
was 140, with an average attendance of 130. There are^ 
besides, two kindergartens connected with charitable insti- 
tutions and seven private kindergartens. 

— At S>racuse, N. Y., Mrs. M. C. Still instructs a num- 
ber of benevolent ladies, interested in the day nursery, ia 
the games and some of the simpler occupations of the kin 
dergarten, and seeks to acquaint them with the spirit and 
aims of Froebel. The ladies, so taught, relieve each other 
in the day nursery in efforts to guide the lives of the little 
ones, with results equally salutary to the children and to 
themselves 

— New Haven, Ct., has kindergartens in two of the pub- 
lic schools. A free kindergarten, supported by benevolent 
ladies, and conducted by Miss Angeline Brooks, takes care 
of fifty poor children. Concerning the influence of this free 
kindergarten the principal of an adjoining public school re- 
cently said : *' The kindergarten is making over the neigh- 
borhood, the homes are more cleanly, and the refining influ- 
ence of the work is plainly seen in the older children who 
come from them to my school.*' 

— '< The child is born into an infinite school, takes lessons 
from every power in nature. To awaken and develop this 
power is to put the child in harmony wiih God. This is the 
highest motive. Such an awakening gives power of will, 
affection, and^thought ; power to judge, reason, and gener- 
alize ; power to select and use the best means to govern 
himself, and to lead others ; a perfect moral environment is 
thus created."— C/rtra Conway. 

— The Committee on Resolutions of the National Educa- 
tional Association, at the Saratoga meeting, reported the 
following resolution which was unanimously adopted : 

** In view of the recognized value of kindergarten educa- 
tion in training the sensibilities and the will, and in devel- 
oping self activity, it is 

'* ResolvdU I'hat we trust the time is near at hand when 
the true principles of the kindergarten will guide all ele 
mtntary training, and when public sentiment and legislative 
enactment will iucorporate tne kindergarten into our public 
school system." 

— The Cincinnati kindergartners have formed themselves 
into a " Froebel Society," whose objects are " to represent 
the Froebelian principles and methods of kinoergarten 
training in this city, to conserve the best standard in the 
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theory and practice of kindergarten work, and hence, to dis- 
coontence all unqualified kindergartoers ; to elevate the 
standard of work in our local schools, so as to challenge the 
respect and approval of the best representatives of the Froe- 
bel system here and elsewhere ; to place the society in co- 
operative sympathy with other * Froebel Societies,* and in- 
stitutions by interchange of kindergarten literature, such as 
reports, pamphlets, lectures, discussions, and correspond- 
ence ; to stimulate, inspire, and encourage individual mem- 
bers of the kindergarten profession, especially the younger 
ones, and to aid them cheerfully in surmounting difficulties 
that must present themselves to every sincere worker in be- 
half of the profound and far-reaching principles of the New 
Educatum; to discourage routinism and conventional nar- 
rowness, to encourage individuality and freedom in discus- 
sion of the principles and details of the theory and practice 
of education ; to stimulate inquiry into and discourses upon 
the philosophy of the teachings of Frotbel, however simple 
these efforts may be, so their 'Hrect aim be truth and the 
direct good of the kindergarten cause ; finally, to verify the 
great fundamental truth, In union is strength ^ 



AMERICAN TEACHERS' BANDS OF MERCY 




Every teacher who obtains twenty signatures to this pledge,— 
•• IwiliTfiY to be kind to all HARMLESS living creatures^ and trv t9 
protect them from cruel usage^* and sends to Geo. T. Angell, Eiq., 
President of Parent Band, 96 Tremont street, Boston, name of 
** Band " and its president, saying it is a branch of Americao 
Teachers' Band, will receive without cost, — 

(1) A beautiful metallic badge. 

(2) Full information what to do and how to do it. 

(3) Band of Mercy melodies. 

(4) Ten lessons on kindness to animals, with stories, etc. 
1 5) Our Dumb Animals^ monthly paper, one year 

There are, August 14, 1885, 5.053 Bands in the United Sutes, 
with over 319,000 member^. 

491. Roseland, N. J.: P., Hattie De Camp; S.^ Daisy. Braino. 

492. Aberdeen, Miss. : /'. S. Dyer Band P. and S.. W. Willis. 

493. Osman, Wis.: /»., fames Chenrak; S.y Katie Taugher. 

494. Dakotah City, Neb. : Little Workers* Band P., Geo. Mc 

Besth; S., Helen Adair. 

495. Teromesville, O. : Pkilo Hall Band. /»., Weldon Cole ; 5"., 

Elmer Kahl. 

496. Mason, Mich.: Jno, G. Whittier Band. P,, Carl Gansley ; 

S., Willie Waits. 

497. Fresno Gity, Cal. : Central Colony Band. P. and 5'., Maria 

E. Laird. 

498. New Orleans, La. : Crescent Band. P. and S., F. I. Dart. 

499. Mason, Mich. : The Milton Band. /^, Maude Vandercook ; 

S., Helen L. Olds. 
50a Petowsky, Mich : Pocahontas Band. P., Cora Gibson; 5"., 
Blanche D. Cu^in. 

501. Hodges, S. C. , Walnut Grove Band. P. and 5'., W. C. McGee. 

502. Racine, Wis. : Durant Band. P. and S., Mrs. A. R. Hinckley. 

503. Minneapolis, Minn : P. and 5., E. Garrison. 

504. Portland, Ore. : Failing School Band. P.^ M. A. Barnham; 

S, Mrs. Aurora H. Todd. 



505. Mt. Vernon, N. Y. : Empire Band. P., Henry Doepel : S„ 

Lillian E. Clark. 

506. Sandusky. O. : Golden Rule Band. P. and S., Mrs. M. N. 

Clarke. 

507. Grand Rapids, Mich. : Fountain St. School Band. Z'., A, 

Lowell ; 6'., Mrs. B. Vanderfield. 

508. Philadelphia, Pa. : Golden Eagle Band. P. and 5"., N. HilL 

509. Lowell, Mass : IVe^ll Try Band. /»., C. A. Hannaford ; S^ 

Grace P. Colby. 

510. North Brookfield, Mass : District No. i School Band. P. and 

S.t Lizzie A. Browning. 

511. Lowell, Mass.: Greett Grammar School Band. 

New Orleans, La : McDonough School : 

512. McDonough Band. P.^ S. Angell; 5"., G. Tebault. 

513. Garfield Band. /*., M. K. Hamblet; i". Annie Conwell. 

514. Cleveland Band. /»., Mrs. A. L. Miller; S.^ J. Donovan- 

515. Corning, N. Y. : Union School Memory Band. P.^ Robert 

Hovt ; S , Sarah S. Eaton. 

516. Wa.'ihington, Pa.: Cowper Band. Z', Emma* Frazier ; S., 

Annie C. fcicker. 

517. Fort Madison, la.: Wild Clover Leaf Band. \P. and S.^ 

Minna A. Hoffmeister. 

518. Dracut, Mass.: Xo.^ School, Earnest Band. P., Annie M. 

Parker; S, Leo D. Foster. 

519. New Orleans, La. : Jefferson Band, P. and S., A. M. Dart, 

520. Pascoag, R. L: Laurel Hill School Band. P., Mabel Taft ; 

5', Everett Barnett 

521. Muskegon, Mich. : Pillsbury No. 3 School Band. P. and 51, 

Fanny Portruess. 

522. Cavetown, Md. : P. and 5., D. H. Garver. 

523. Brownsville, Pa. : Excelsior Band. /% Lewis Pritchard ; S^ 

Junius Troy. 
5*4. Randolph, N. Y. : Willing Worker^s Band. P., Nettie E. 
Moore ; S.y Howard H. Jones. 

525. Washington, Pa. : Angell Band. P. and S., I. N. Freeby. 

526. Annapolis, III. : Muddy Creek Band. P. and S., J. F. Buckner. 

527. New York, N. Y^ : Normal College Training Dept. Band. P., 

Rosa Davidson ; S., Fannie Gillet. 

528. Sanford*s Corner's, N. Y. : P. and S.^ Alice Northrope. 

529. Prairie du Chien, Wis. : Prairie Band. /*., Carrie Bertholdt ; 

S.., Corda Blancher. 

530. So. Georgetown Mass. : P.^ R. W. Perkins; S„ A. Pierson. 

531. Washington, Pa. : Goodheart Band. P. and i*., A. M. Ruple. 

532. Washington, Pa. : I'll Try Band. P. and S., Sadie E. Gantz. 

533. Bryn, Mawr, Pa. : Angell Band. P., H. Gyger ; .S"., C. Butler. 

534. Grand Rapids, Mich. : Ftninlain St. School No, 2 Band, P. 

and S., C. E. Burch. 

535. Morristown, N. J. : Friend of the Helpless Band. /'., Seward 

Erdman ; ^., Cora B. Davis. 

536. Tipton, Kas.: Prairie Flower Band. P., Rozella D. Beard; 

S., Chas. Brinkman. 

537. Washington, Pa. : Catharine Smithies Band. P. and S., 

Janttia B. Hart. 

Jacksonville, Fla. : Grammar Schools : 

538. Star and Crescent Band. P. and S., Mamie Tucker. 
539- Angell Band. P. and S., Mrs. C. M. Mclver. 

540. Aose Bud Band. P. and S., L. Baker. 

541. Excelsior Band. P. and S.. L. M. Jones. 

542. ' Loving Watchers' Band. P. and S., H. E. Harman. 

543. Pansies Band. P. and .S"., L. Kennedy. 
534. Dewdrops Band. P. and S., M. H. Hatter. 

545. Peacemaker's Band. P. and .S., A. A. Washington. 

546. Victor, N. Y. : Ontario Wide Awake Band. P., Homer Sny- 

der; 6*., Marion J. Snyder. 

547. Washington, Pa. : True Band. P. and S., Kate A. Murphy. 

548. Washington, Ha. : Silver Star Band. P. and i*., F. E. Dougan. 

549. Washington, Pa.: Little Learners Band. P. and .S*., Anna 

M. Parker. 

550. Tyson, Vt. : P. and S., Maggie King. 

551. Washington, Pa.: Queens Band. P.^ Queen M. Ross; 5"., 

Charlie Guinn. 

552. Sherborn, Mass. : Happy Workers Band. P. and S.^ Clara 

A. Sylvester. 

553. Auburn, N. Y. : Silver Star Band. P., M. Ella Porter ; S., 

Nella W. Brown 

554. East Killingly, Conn. : The Lffinng Kindness Band. P. and 

S., Mrs. H. C. Columbus. 

555. Ellendale, Dak. : Prairie Band. /*., Michael Keough ; S.^ 

Clara Gilbertson. 

556. Tripoli, la : Lincoln School Band. /*.,£. Sweet; S., E.Cooke. 

557. Wallacebur>', Ark. : P. and .S"., Robert E. Wood. 

558. Wood, West Va. : P. and .S"., S. C. Cavendish. 
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A CHILD'S THOUGHT. 

BY MISS H. M. 

What wonderful fancies you find in the bowers, 
Of four year-old hearts, truly gems among flowers. 
And they'll ask you such questions with wondering eyes, 
You must answer them something to hide your surprise. 

I remember one day, 'mid the mountains of " Blue/' 
In Virginia's valley, at quiet Lake View, 
A sweet little pet was adorning my floor 
With a carpet of roses she'd gathered out-door ; 

When all of a sudden her bright eyes were beaming 
With lustre from Heaven, so earnest their gleaming, 
** Who made the red roses, please Lady tell I," 
I pointed my finger toward the blue sky ; 

And with hand on her brow, " Who made you, lola dear ? 
The same God has made all the beautiful here, — 
The trees, and the grass, and the sweet-scented flowers. 
And He gives them their drink by sending the showers." 

She paused for a moment, her face filled with doubt, 
And then so decided her answer came out, 
'' God might make the roses, — they have pretty smell, 
But he didn't put iYit prickers on, I know very welL" 



HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

WELL PLEASED. 

Dr. C. Robeits, Winchester, 111., says: "I have used it with 
•entire satisfaction in cases of debility from age or overwork, and 
in inebriates and dyspeptics, and am well pleased with its effects." 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Questions and answers for the Notes and Queries shouM i^^ch tit hy th^ 
1st of each month to insure publication in the following numlMir, 

We desire that our patrons should consider themselreii at llhertr to uhe 
part in the discussions of the Notes and Queries. You aru hivih^il ui aona in 
such questions as you desire to have answered; we also aa Licit ad «w an to 
questions given. 

all oommunications for this dbpartxbnt xust bl sevt to teb 
Editor, 10 Hawlby Stbbkt, Boston, Mass. 



ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

HISTORY. 

1. What general arose from a sick-bed to lead hb troops into 
a battle in which he was killed ? Hattie Ah Maine. 

General Wolfe arose from his sick-bed to lead his troops into 
an engagement to capture Quebec, in which he wa^ morUlly 
wounded. E. N. S., Melrose^ Masr. 

Credit to Maggie Bedle, S. Olivia Smith, T. J. Stout, Alice A. 
Tufts. 

2. Name the rebellions which have occurred in our history. 

Ada D. Thompson. 
Bacon's, Clayborn's, Shay's, Dorr's, Whiskey Insurrection, 
and the Civil War. Maggie Bedle, /Ctypori^ A^, K 

3. Who was the first king that sat on the £iu;1J5h throne ? 

J. J. Cameron. 

Ecgberht was the first king who sat upon the EnglUh throne, and 
the most celebrated of the Anglo-Saxon kings before Alfred. He 
was a son of Alckmund and a descendant of the house uf Cerdic 
In him ambition and prudence, bravery, talent, and courtesy are 
so blended as to make him a monarch worthy to be styled the first 
king of England. Laura Dunbar, IVayne^ Pa. 

Credit to F. A. Rudolph. 

4. How many stars should the American flag have ? Why ? 

J. M. INT. 



"CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN." 

" This series of books ought to be in each school in the /andJ^—ViM, T. HARRIS, Ph.D. 



At an executive session of 

THE AVISCONSIN 

TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION 

a committee was appointed " to prepare a list of books and papers useful for supplementary reading arranged in three groupj^ 
according to the advancing capacity of the child/* The committee's report 

RECOMMENDS 



among others, the following^ 



Second Reader Qrade : introd. prices. 

TURNER'S STORIES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. $ .20 
IThird Reader Qrade: 

SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON, ... .40 

KINGSLEY'S WATER BABIES, - - - .85 

ROBINSON CRUSOE, .35 

KINGSL9Y*8 GREBE HEROES, - - - .85 

STORIES OF THE OLD WORLD, - - - .40 

TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, - - .40 



Fourth Reader Qrade: 
LADY OF THE LAKE, 

QUENTIN DURWARD, 

IRVING'S SKETCH BOOK, . - - - 

Prices, in boards, as above ; in cloth, 10 or 15 cents higher. 



- 1.35 
M 
.25 



Also, now ready: 
LAMB*S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. ,40 

STICKNEY'S PRIMER. 20 

TURNER'S PRIMER AND FIRST READER. , .20 



Several hundred leading educators have written the Publishers heartily indorsing the above ''Classics for Children,*' and the 
Educational and Literary Press unanimously concur. " Choice literature, full notes, large type, good paper, firm binding^ low pnee^^' 

Full deaoriptive ciroulara free on applioation. 

GINN AND COMPANY, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
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Thirty eight, because there are thirty-eight states, and each 
state is represented by a star. S. Olivia Smith, Belief ont^ Kas, 
Credit to Maggie Bedle. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

5. What three motions has the sea ? Describe each. 

RozELLA D. Beard. 

The three motions are waves, tides, and currents. Waves are 
the alternate rise and fall of successive ridges of water caused by 
force of wind, depth of water, and extent of basin. Tides are sim- 
ilar in movement to waves and are caused by the action of the 
sun and moon upon the earth. They occur with unvarying regu- 
larity, and affect the ocean to its greatest depth. Currents are 
vast streams of water flowing through the ocean, causing an inter- 
change of waters between the equator, the poles, and the different 
oceans. 

Credit to S. Olivia Smith, John T. Omlor, J. J. Cameron, and 
Maggie Bedle. 

6. What change would make the temperate zone 50^ wide ? 

Ed. G. Bowers. 
If the earth's axis were inclined 20^ instead of 23)^, the tropics 
would be 20^ from the equator and the polar circles 20° from the 
poles ; consequently the north torrid zone would be 20<* wide ; the 
temperate zones 50^ each ; the frigid zones 20^ each. 

J. T. Omlor. 
Credit to S. Olivia Smith. 



QUERIES, 

X. What battle in the history of the United States was fought 
and won without a commander ? 

2. What American novel has probably been most read ? 

3. What great man was born in Europe, died in Asia, and 
buried in Auica ? 

4. What gave the name of Iceland? 



5. When was the first Sunday-school established in this country ^ 

6. What European monarch was called the Snow King ? 

7. What title did William III., Prince of Orange, have in hi» 
own right to the English crown ? 

8. Where is the real Hub, — that is, the center of the country? 
Where is the center of population ? 

9. Is the law requiring people to attend church on Sunday rcally^ 
Puritanic, — that is, of Puritan origin ? 

10. When, where, and by whom was Decoration Day first ob- 
served? Why was May 30th chosen as the day? 

11. What is the Tiara? 

12. W.hen did a fog save an army? 

13. What is the Congressional deadlock ? 

14. What president had not voted for forty years ? 

15. Give a short account of the author of Feshis^ and the most 
noted quotation from that work. 

16. When was trigonometry first cultivated, by whom, and 
where ? 

17. What German emperor celebrated his own funeral rites, 
and how soon afterward did he die ? 

iS. What flowers constitute the botanical clock ? 

19. When was the word ** Democratic " first applied to a polit 
ical party ? 

20. What was the currency once known as " sharp-shins,** and 
where was it used ? 



VARIETIES, 



— Prest. Elliot, of Harvard University, and the cook in the 
Parker House restaurant, each receive a salary of ^,000 per 
annum. 

— "I know a victim to tobacco," said a lecturer, "who hasn^t 

tasted food for thirty years." ** How do vou know he hasn't ? " 

' asked an auditor. ** Because tobacco killed him in 1885,*' was- 

1 the reply. • 

I — •( What does this mean ? " asked a scholar who had been scan- 



ANNOUNCEHENT. 



For Boys and Girls. 

ECLECTIC PRIMARY HISTORY 

Of the XJnited States. 

B7 EDWASD S. ELLIS, 



The elementary edncatioxi of every youDs person 
ehonld include a knowledge of the leading events in 
the history of his native land. 

The Eclectic Primary History Is the best book ever 
offered for younger classes, or those who have not 
the time to devote to the larger Bolectio History. 

NEARLY EVERY PAGE ILLUSTRATED. 

The style of narrative is simple and engaging. 

Ho young student will fail to become interested in 
reading the history of our country when presented in 
so attractive form. 

ISmo, Clotli, 344 pp. 

QT Send 60 eenU far sample copy. 



YAK ANmBP, BBiee & CO., MMert, 

CINCINNATI AND NEW TORE. 
C. F. 8TBABVS, Agent, 8 Eawley St, Boston. 



ANNOUNCEMENT. 



While's ORAL LESSONS in Number. 

FOR mSikOIXER8« 

By E. £. WHITE, A.M., LL.D. 

^arNOT SIMPLY A MANUAL OF SUGGESTIONS 
TO TEACHERS, BUT AN EXHAUSTIVE WORK 
CONTAIMNG THE EXERCISES TO BE USEIX 
BY THE TEACHER IN THE INSTRUCTION 
OF PRIMARY CLASSES IN NUMBER. 

A COMPLETE AND PRACTICAL GUIDE. 
Indispensable to every Teacher of Arltbmetie. 

Whitb'8 Oral Lkssohs nr Numbvb preeente clearly 
and concisely the prindplee which underlie the firet 
inetmction in number, and it then embodies these prin- 
ciples in carefully graded series of illnstrative oral lee- 
BODB,with accompanying slate and blackboard ezercisea^ 

These illustraUve lessons begin at the first step in 
teaching number, and extend through the entire oral 
course,- including the two years which should precede 
the use of an elementary arithmetic by the pupils, and 
the succeeding or third year in which oral and text- 
book lessons should be united. 

This manual for teachers has been prepared with, 
great care, and it is believed that it presents the most 
natural, the most practical, the most philosophic, and 
the best graded system of primary instruction in- 
number yet submitted to American teachers. 

QT Send 60 cents for sample copy. 

YAN ANTWERP, BRAGG ft CO., Pnbllsiiers, 

CINCINKATI AXD SKW TOBK. 
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ning some lines written by a friend. " Oh," said another, " it 
doesn*t mean anything. It is poetry." 

— In a language lesson in one of the Chicago public schools, 
the teacher said, " Deceitful means false " A boy in the class 

?;ave as an example of the use of that word, '* My ma has deceit- 
ul teeth." 

— ♦• Now, Charlie," said a teacher to a boy whom he had been 
punishing for the first time, " I hope this has taught you a lesson." 
•* Yes," said the boy, " it has taught me it is better to give than to 
receive." 

— " Is it possible. Miss, that you do not know the names of 
some of youT best friend-i ? '' inquired a gentleman of a Udy. 
'Certainly/' she replied; '♦ I don't even know what my own will 
be a year from nom.*' 

— Why djih the little school-boy swear softly all the way home 
when he has been kept after school P Because '* too much learn- 
ing hath made him mad." 

^- Minister : ** My dear brethren, in this warm, oppressive 
weather* I can excuse a little drowsiness during my sermon, but I 
do wish you would try to keep awake while the collection is being 
taken up." 

— Pat came into camp with a goose under his arm. '* Didn't 
you know it was against orders to foTage on the enemy ? Explain 
yourself," satd the sergeant. " Yes,** said Pat," but the goose 
hissed at the American flag, and I tuck him a prisoner of war.*' 

— Prrifessor: ** Why does a duck put his head under water ?" 
Pupil : " For divers reasons.** Professor : *' Why does he go on 
land ? " Pupih " For sundry reasons/* Professor : " Next. 
You may tell us why a duck puts his head under water/* Second 



pupil : " To liquidate his bill." Professor : " And why does he 
go on land ? * Stcond pupil ; *' To make a run on the b'ank.^ 

— The other Sunday a popular preacher, in enumerating the 
things not to be found in heaven, said, " There is no darkness 
there, no clouds, no sorrow, no sickness, no grave, no funerals, no 
preachers ; " as the congregation smiled at this point the clergy- 
may remarked, "that is, there is no preaching there." 

— Mistress : " Who were you Ulking to, Jane ? " C ook : " Only 
my eldest brother, mum. He's, — he's on the pcrlice." Afistress : 
"Indeed! What is his name?" Cook: "John Smith, mum." 
Mistress: "But your name is not Smith," Cook: "No, mum; 
but vou see he's bin married ! " 

— " You say there's no hope for me, doctor ? " " None at alL' 
** No possible chance ? " " None j and I would advise you to 
settle up your business and relieve your mind." ** Ob, my mind 
is all right, doctor. I owe about three limes as much as I am 
worth." 

— Teacher : " So you can't do a simple sum m arithmettc* 
Now, let me explain to you. Suppose eight of you have together 
forty-eight apples, thirty-two peaches, and aijcteen melons, what 
will each one of you get ? " '' Cholera morbus/' replied Johnnie 
Fiwletop, who is addicted to that malady. — Ttxas Siftmgs. 

— " Say, mister, do you want your vali-ie carried ? " asked an 
urchin, runninc after a man going down Fourth Avenue with a 
valise in his hand. " N»i, I don't," answered the man with a 
snarL " Til carry it to the depot for a dime," persisted the boy, 
'* I don't want it carried, I tell you," said the man, hurrying along. 
" DonH you ? " ** No, I don't." " Well, mister, what the dickens 
are you carrying it for ? Why donH you set it down ? " 



THE ISTORM^L MUSIC COURSE 



By JOHN W. TVFTH and H. B. UOLT, 
XT' A fall «crEr« «f Gr«drd AinBle UcbiIptb and C'bnrttf, Bcconpmiiff'il hy ITIfiniml for Trafhrra. «^| 

PRIMARY SCHOOL9, 1 — FOE^ > GRAMMAR SCHOOI-S. 

KlKDERGAHTeN SCHOOLS. \ C^k^rtlc nf qII (^r'lrlQC \ HIGH SCHOOLS, 

INITERMEDIATE aCHOOIiS ) SCnOOfS OT all uraOeSi \ SBMIWARIES dk PRIVATE CLASSES. 
SE ^ n ^ on I V Tito DUCT on y an o f x c h a n a k p r fcfc - lss t. 

WM. WARK i ro., ao Fraiiklln St., Boston. 1 B\KKa & TAYUm, II Hond St.* ^. l\ \ 8* A MiUTELL k HK, \Zi & IMV HatiAsh ,U., (hkaffo. 



Webster's Unabridg'ed Dictionary. 

BEST FOB FAMILIES, AND BEST FOB SCHOOLS. 



In rarifltH* ^Iflra vf MniliBS^ 



"THE FAMILY EDUCATOR/' 

"It will answer thousands of questions 
to the wide awake child. It is an ever- 
present and reliable School master to the 
whole iamily."— 5, S. H^ralii. 



A LIBEABY Iir ITSELF. 

In the quantity of matter it contains,^ is 
belkved to be the largest volume pub- 
lis he d, being sudden t to tnake 75 [2mo 
volitmea that usually sell for ^1.25 each. 

HOW TO BTIY IT. 

"Every Farmer should give his son? 
two or three square rods of ground well 
prepared, with the avails of which they 
may buy it. Every Mechanic shod Id 
put a receiving-box in some coEispicuous 
place in the house, to catch the stray 
pennies for the like purpose." — Masi. Lip 
BoaL 

THE NORMAL TEACHER 

Says to teachers : " Purchase the book at 
once. Some bookseller will be glad to 
trust you. Go barefoot* go hungry, go 
ragged, go in debc^ but don't be without 
the Unabridged," 




Supplied at small extra cost with DEVlSON^^i 

PATEHT REFERENCE 1IVDEX. 

" The greatest improvement in book-mak- 
ing that has been made in a hundred ycar^,' 

The cut gives but an incomplete idea of its 
utility. 

The latest edition has 3000 more Words 
in its vocabulary than are found in any other 
Atnerican Dictionary and nearly 3 times the 
number of Engravings. 

Its conden.sed IJiographlcal Dictionary 
(nearly 10,000 names) is a valuable feature. 



THE 8TANDAEB 

of authority in 

The Government Printing OMce, 

and with the 

United Statei Supreme Court 

Recommended by the 

Bt&te finpti. Sobooli in 36 Statei* 

and by 

Over Fifty College Presidenti, 

For supplying Schools, 

Every State Purchase 
has been of Webster, 

The London Timet, of England, 

Says : '* It is the best Dictionary of the 
Language/' 

Hon< Geo. Bancrcft, the Hlitorian. 

Says: " It is superior to all others." 

Toronto Olobd, Canada, laye; 

** Its place is in the very highest rank." 

Similar testimonials have been given 
by hundreds of the best American and 
b uro peao S c h ol ars. OB T TH B BB 8T. 



For sale by all leading Booksellers. 
to the Publishers* 



Pamphlets showing specimen paf^ts^ tcstimimlals, rtc, will bt stnt po^tpjiidon application 

a. & C MBRRIAM & CO, Springfield, Mast, 
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Prang Educational Co., 

PnblifiherB and Dealers in Drawing and Artiata' Ifaterials, 

PUBU8HBBS OF 

FSANa'S AlCZBICAN TEZT-BOOZS 0? ABT EDUCATION. 

▲ Sfttom of DravlDf oMd in the leadlnf dlAm of tho oonatry. Tblt ajatom hii a widor 
adopttoa than all oUtorfyttemt nnlUd. 

FAANa'S NATT7BAL EIST0B7 SZBIZS FOB SCHOOLS. 

Iii((Bd«d to ba SMd u Aldi for Object tMehlog. 

PBANa'S NATUBAL EIST0B7 SSBISS FOB CHILSBEN. 

Intondod lo b« naod for Bapplemontary Boadinf . 

PBANa'S TBAD2S AND OCCUPATIONS. 

BptondUlr Ulaitntod for Objoet toMhlng. 

FBANQ'S COLOB CEABT. 

For TMehlng Color In Primary Sohoola. (Adopted by Boiten Bohool Board ) 

f PRANG '8 DRAWING MODELS, 
MAVUFAOTUBBBB OT^^p^ANG^S SCHOOL PENCILS, 

(PRANG'S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 



Wvt Gatalognot and parttenlara addrat 

THE PBA.NG EDTJ0A.TIO¥AL COMPANY, 

180 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGK). 7 Park Street, BOSTON. 



Stimpson Pencil Sharpener. 



PATSNTBD BBPT. 2, 1884. 



KSPEniLLT ii>APT£D FPU HCHOOLS, 
DH.4l(iHTSMKY, *■« 

tiEITBRAL OFFIOE V8E. 

[QUiUY EFFECrivE FOR 

LEAD OR SLATE PEICILS. 

Slaple la fpcni- 
lloi, dirabie \m 
eoisimetlOB, rap- 
Id, cieaiiji aid 
aliBolatelj poBltlre 
iB aeeoaplbhlag 
Its work. 



ANY CHILD CAN USE IT 

Ec^ionikat «I time, Itbtr, aii peieili 
pftiosTes.oo. 

CT^ f^P«c1al diiooant for qaanUUof 
of 10 maclilnci or oTor. 

Tbo Bharponor, packed, wolf hs about 9 llw., to cannot bo sent by mall. Ordon on wkleh Ike 
fall prioo ($0.00 oaeb) to paid, and wbloh oomo from within the Now Bngland Statos. will bo toot 
by ozproM, prepaid. On orders from other Htates, we will rebate to the pnrohaaer one- half of the 
• obNrgee, wkloh we will remit on reoetot of statement of the amonnt paid. 
•ave O. O. D. charns, the money skonld In all oaeee be tent by P. O. Order. esPrcBs.or 




To I 



eaaklor'a draft, with the 

8^* SatlsflMClea ffiarailecd ; or, In other words, the machine can be returned at our ex 
ponao, and the money wUl be refunded, If not found perfectly sattofaotory after four weeks* trial. 
(Wo refer by permission to the publisher of Thb AMBaiOAn TaAOHsa ] 

Address GBOBGB FB08T 4k CO., 

^irSend /br eiremlar§, 98r DcTonelilro Screet, B«ai«B. diaae. 

8TATB AOENT3 WANTED, 



N. £. BnreaD of ElDcatton. 

The Vail, and otoo the Winter eampalm now 
opeua. R'Do« bow Is the tlBie f er all who de- 
•Ire eBiptoyBWBt or proBioiloB darlBf 188S. 
to recUir r. Calls for teachers of every grade of 
school and OTery department ollnstnictlott,ooaM 
from Ue Bast, the West, the North, and the 
South,— from erery Rtete In the Uoton. Clrea- 
lan and forms of appllcatloo sent free. 
HIBAM OBCUTT, Man 
16 Hawley St., 1 



Skilled Teachers Jli^SS?. 

should apply to ^w^U- k mrn m Agency. Ouo to 
the oldest In America. We haTO plaoed OTtr 
16,000 Teachers. Application form for stamp. 

Boot Toacbera promptly furnished tot 
Families, Schools, Oolleget,wlia««tcaarse. 
School and Kinderffarteo Material, Ac 
S. W.BCBBNAiBBROBtVJkCO.. 
ABMricBB Bckeel lastttate, 
T lest 14Ck St., R. T. 



SCHOOL OFFICERS 

will find the Dartmouth Bureau of Bdnbattaa 
an cffldent means of securing thoroughly oom- 
petent teachers for all grades of schools, acada. 
naes,andoolleges. 'Teaeben wanting gdbdposl- 
ttona will find an adTaatage In registering witk 
us at once. For parllcularv apply to 



8CI0K AGENTS WAATEOft* 
•PLlTrtlRM K€H«ES,ftr IJVjWi^fl BUTllS*r 
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C^HORTHANB ifl^J 

P STENOGRAPH r«pidj«gtM, 

J The Shgrilminl Wrivrnjj Machine i^oftscise* 
m&n>' ii(lvantAg#»^ tni^t. auM in IciirncM in much 
less nine ihan ouier ^v^toma. Pric« #40« 
InstrucLJDti^ by mail free'. Suil it&mjM tit Qti.4!a» 
V.S.STMNOQBAl'U CO., MT,I.OUia,M0k 

M. W. HBUCBttR » OO, 36 Hrnmaflld St» 
BcMboii Ageota for n«w BnKlaiid. 



PHOTOORAPHiC OUTFITS 

MICMOSCOPMS, 

FIEJLD- GLASSES, 
MAQICLANTEJEiNS, 
BABOMETEB8, 
THERMOMETERS. 

Drawlag iBaCmmenta, PhlloeopUeal aaA 
Chemical Appuatua. 

Itot and Deeorlt»tioos of oar Ten Oataloguss esot 
FRBE on appUoation. 

QUEEN 4i CO. 

994 ch9aHMU su J^hiUuMelphiOk 




ALWAYS ASK FOR 
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SCHOOL NUMBERS: 
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For Sale &y all StationerM, 
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]W[ILTOT^ BP1^»LEY OO. 



KINDERGARTEN. 

PARADISE OF CHILDHOOD. The 

onlv complete guide to the use of the gifts 
ana material ever published in the En- 
glish language. Price, only $150 in 
paper, and $2.00 in cloth. 

MOOHSa MANUAL OF DRA^^ 
INfl- for tiie Kiadereartcii. Price, 
in paper, 50 cto. 

All the gifts and material of best quality* 
|^*"-(^ji fsr CtJfa/t%'U^^ if y&u have ftcne. 



IIXXX^^OBT 



PRIMARY AIDS. 

COUNTING- BLOCKS for numera- 
tion and fractions. 

COLORED STICKS for arithmetic 

and drawing. 
Colored Paper for folding and drawing. 

DHAWING MODELS. 

BMBHOIDERT DESIGN CARDS 

New subjects. 

Sitid for Primary Catalogue. 



New CONTINENTAL DIBSBCTBD 
MAPS FOR SCHOOLS. Um/^rm 
scaU and illustrated backs. 
Send for descriptive circular, 

NEW ELEMENTARY PHTSICAL 
APPARATUS for Grammar 
Sohools. 



COTTAGE DRAWING MODELS 



2!:^^ Send for Apparatus Catalogue. 



OO., SpzrlzxKfiLeld, 'NLBLmm. 



\ 



FOR SCHOOLS. 

A04. 1073, 7U 




Samples 
sent to 
SCHOOLS 

OD application 



Sold by all 
dealers In 
SI at Ion* 
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A NEW EDITION 

— o» — 

Primary Fridays, 

PRICE, 95 Cfi[VT9, 



The great popnlerltyof this itttle book of MleetioiiB, suitable Ux the 
little tote of the primary grades to recite, hai enoonrae^ ^be ptibtlnhen 
to hare amothvr fN><«me of »lmtlar character prepared called 

FRIMAEY FRIDAYS, No. 2. 

PBIOB, 95 CBNTtf. 

Id thoM Tolnmet may be fonod cIm rery bf»C a ad ricb«ai c«|« 
lectio* of little piece* fer email ciiildrrB that Iiara er^r b««a 
offered to primary teachers In citj or ooantry schools. 

Mailed promptly to any part of the United State*, on r«CA[i»t of p^tc» by 
the publishers. 8. B. WINORh LL ^ un,i 

fgT' rtend one -cent stamps. Ciiioio>, III. 



The New England Teachers' Reading Union. 

The N. E. T, K U. has been eetablished for the benefit of teachers and others who desire to carry od a sjrii* 
tetnatic course of raading. Ae the Kew KcgUod States are a anit in c o 21 al, literary, educational^ and buaincsa 
interefit^ it seemed that a Reading Union for this section would be gladly welcomed. 

ITS PLANS ARE AS FOLLOWS : 



L — TO ESTABLISH THREE COURSES OF 
BE A.DI NG| each tmbrBcing the beat literature in the 
department named, and extendiag OTet a period of 
three yeare^ at the close of which a Diploma will be 
granted to e^cb person completing the couise. 

CocTKas A,— TeacAerj' Professwnnl Course. 
CouRSB B, — General Reading Course- 
CouESK C— Jbunc/ Folk*^ Beading Course. 

Cl.UB3 MAY BK FoRMKD AT ANY TlM«. 



IL— THE ESTABLISHMENT OP READING 
UNIONS, CIRCLES, and CLUBS, in all parts of 
New England. Five or more persons in one locality 
may form a Branch Union by uniting together and 
electing a President and a Secretary of the Clubf adopt- 
ing such a name as may be agreeable to th^m. As soon 
as the Secretary shall notify the General Secretary of 
the N. E. T. R. U. that a branch union or club has been 
formed, and that the members are prepared to proceed 
with the work of the courses, books may be ordered at 
the reduced prices named in the circulars, which will 
be sent with directions to all readers. 



CoRKESFONDSNCfi IB solicited with all readers of The American Teacher, who will have offered to them 
th^ advantages of the N. E. T* E. U., in whatever part of the country or world they may be. Each is author- 
ized to establish a CliiK, or Circle of Eve or more members, who will be entitled to all theprivileges of the N. E, 
branch. Address at once for circular and directions, sent postpaid to any person, 

CARRIE ADELAIDE COOKE, Lock Drawer 46, P. 0., Boston, Mass. 

Fine Photogravure CertiEcate of Memberebip (in preparation) in N. E. T. R. U., 25 cts. 

Individuftls or clubs may take either of the courses, commencing and completing the same at option| and 
eceiving Diplomas at the teiminaUon of the coarse. 



THE AMERICAN TEACHER ^ 

THE NEW METHODS IN PRIMARY TEACHING are based on the sense- 
activities of the child. Instruction proceeds from the known to the unknown, from 
the concrete to the abstract. First, the thing ; then the name. Teachers will find 
these principles followed in the arrangement of 

Sutler'^ ^etie^ of ^ekdii^^ dl\krt^. 

Every page is an illustrated object-lesson. Script and print are used together Charts 
of Writing, of Colors, of Geometrical Forms, Sounds, and a Clock Chart, leave nothing 
to be desired. 

The Chart Primer is a reproduction of the Reading Charts in book-form, for use in 
the lowest primary grades. A unique and attractive little book. 



Send for price-lists and specimen pages. 

Bo Ho BUTLE:P1 4fe 00.3 Ful>li®lieriS3 

17 & 19 So. Sixth St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

N. E. Agent. 

y 75 Haivley St., Bo.-^ton, Mass. 



DIXON'S ^c^l?^*;fE" PENCILS 

YOU SHOULD USE 

DIXON'S S M FOR SKETCHING. 
DIXON'S M FOR GENERAL DRAWING. 
DIXON'S H FOR MECHANICAL DRAWING. 



Tlie Sest in tlie TVorld. 
BUY NO OTHER, TAKE NO OTHER, 



OVBR 500 8T7LE8 in No. 2 and No. 3 leads, for general use. If your etationer doei not keep them, men- 
tion " The American Teacher " and lend 16 cents for eamplee worth double the money. 

JO8. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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The Teacher's Handy Library. 

BOOKS EVERY TEACHER NEEDS. 



Lectixre® on the ^Science and .A.rt of E^dvicatiou* 



By JOSEPH PA7NE, 

Professor of the Science and Art of Education in the College 
of Preceptors^ London, 

Btandard Edition, 426 Pages, 
This is a new and enlarged edition, containing all of the En- 
glish edition, with two additional lectures on Froebel and Pes- 
talozzi. * WW- 

Cheaper Edition (containing all the Lectures in any American editionj, Cloth, 
Cheaper Edition (Paper Covers), 



WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 

The Rev. R. H. QUICK. M. A. Trinity Coll., Cambridge. 
Author of ** Essays on Educatiouai hVformcrs." 
9150. 
This is the edition used by the Normal School Principals, and 
the teachers of Boston, New York, Phibddphia, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Washington, and many other cities, 

'^ ■ • ' » ,75 
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SOHOOIL. - KIEEMIVO^ : Ho>v to I>o It. 

By HIRAM, ORCUTT. LLD.. 

Author of** The Class^ook of Prose and Poetry,'' ** Gleanings from School-life Experience,^ " Teachers' Mamtal*' etc. 

The Most Helpful Book to Teachers ever Published. A Practical and Valuable School-Eoom Guide. 

Chapter I. Theory and Practice ; II. How to Begin; III. How to Govern ; IV. How to Teach; V. Physical CuUure; VL Morals 
and Manners ; VII. Temperance in Schools. 

Retail Prioe. 75 ota. A specimen copy will be sent to any Teacher or School Officer, postpaid, for 75 cts. 



003i:E:iVirJ® : His Life and TVorlts. 

By B. B. LAURIE AM.. FR.BJL. 

Professor of the Institutes and History of Education in the University of Edinburgh, 
Comenius was both a philosopher and teacher, and this book contains the most complete account of his Hfeand works that exists 
in any language. Prioe, $1X)0. 

By WILLIAM A. MOWRT. Ph.D , 

Tkventy Years Sen, Prin, of English and Classical School, Prov., P, I. ; author of various works. Historical ^ GenerJc^caL Efhtcational, rft.% 
This book is a growth from actual experience in the school-room. It contains twenty-seven ** Talks." The book was written for 

the benefit of both teachers and pupils. It is finely printed and well bound. 

Retail Price, 75 ota A specimen copy will be sent to any Teacher or School Officer, postpaid, for 75 cts. 



C^XJIZZISJWC ; and it® liE^I^. 

THE HAND7 HANDBOOK FOR EVERTBOD7. 

Especially valuable for Teachers. Something New for Every Dajr. Six Hundred Interesting Queries and Ansis-ers. Capital Com* 
panion for the Home Circle. A Valuable Aid in Oral Teaching. Ready Help Over Hard Places. A Well Fyll of Sweet 
Waters. Quick Answers to Puzzling Questions. A Sure Cure for Dull Pupils. Unequaled for General Exercises. 
Such are some of the good words spoken of this new work from the pen of Prof. A. P. Soufhwick. Te^cheis will find it one 
of the most valuable diily helps in the school-room. 234 pp. ; i2mo, with index. Price, 75 centa. 



▲TT£!fTI0N IS CaLLBD TO THE FOLLOWING ADDCTIOXAL AIDS TO TSiLCdSBS t 



Teacher's nanaal is ArlllinieCic. For the Primary Grades. 
Based on OratM melbod. Aj U V, Fisher, Snpt. of bodools, Wey- 
moatb, Ifaes. Sixth edition. Boards. i2iuO| 70 pages. FHoe 40 eti. 
This book Is meeting with universal favor wherever Introduoed. 

Kzaniplea for Primary Grade*. A companion to the above 
m«ncud, by (he same author. Boards. 60 peges. Frloe, 30 cte. 

Bialery for Tcachere. By Mary Blake. 12mo. Price, 15 cts. Oon- 
Ulns an oatllae of historical study from the lirst to the eighth oen- 
tnry, ioclnslve. 

Trwe Order of HCndiee l« Primary laeCractlaa* By ZAlmon 
Rlohards, Washington, D. O. Prioe, 25 cts. 

A Brief nannalef GimaaellcB. 86 pages. 12mo. Paper, 20 ctt. 

Two Premlnm Beeaye. 48 pag^s 12mo. paper cover, 15 cenie. 
I. Orel Teaching : Its Proper lllnilt and Methods; by Hon. J W, 
DlckiDRon, Boeton, Muss. ii. The Proper FuDOtions of the Free 
High Hcbool; by Mr. Horace H. Morgan, 8t. Louis, Mo. These two 
vAloAble Easeys are now published in one pamphlet at 15 cents per 
copy, postpaid. 

Aaaivcr- ary Bxercieee f er Scbeole. Longfellow, Qarfleld, Lin- 
coln. Price, 10 ole. each ; #5 per hnndred. 

Tiie JTeansai of Pracecdlac« aad Addreeaee of cbe TVaCiaaai 
Bdncatieaal Aeseclatioa for tbe ye«r 1884, et Madison, Wis. 
Large octavo: 610 pp. together with the Nationel Cooncii of Sdooa- 
tlon. Published by the 



»AssociaUon. Price, f 159. 



liife-Wisi^ Portraits of BmiaeaC Bdnrat«r«. For tbe Home 

and School. Sise, 20x24 lnche«. Heav; cnrtibi^nrd. Frlce, fiO eta. 
each. Series L : Horace Madd, George Peabad?. KiirDm t^enra, rro«- 
b^l, AgMSiB Series II. : Hon. John Eaton . LL,D», Kev. k. Q. Uajo, 
Hon J. O. Phllbrick, LL D., Col. F. W. Farkeri Kod, W. T, Hurls, 
LL.D. 
BOUND TOLVUBH of JTearaal of Brfacatlea. N!n« nonble 
volnmee: 1875, '76, *n. 'U, '79. '80, '81, '82, '83, 84 Frle«» 13.60 euh. 
The Taecher's Book of School Methods h£id Cjolo^^ila of Current 
Professional Literature. 

BdncaCiea. Vols. I, II, III, IV. Bound In clotb, beavy psper, about 
600 pAgee. $4 60 each. A valnable pedagogical itbrar;^ 

Primary Teaciier. YoU. Ill, IV, Y, VL Cloth .124 pins. %\M 
each. Acknowledgsd to be tbe best snide la tbe warld on Metbc^ds oi 
Elementary Instrnctlon for loezperienced teaobirfl It laf|rly taliei 
the place of a normal course of tralulng for \hu gmda ol edDcatoTt. 

Ameriraa Teacher. Vol. 1, 1888-1; Vol. IT.. XUi-ft, tSOpp ; 4to; 
Cloth; $160. There IB no better aid toteaohcrflor PtLmArj u^d Ua> 
graded Schools, who desire to keep abreast of tbe profrete In ioi proved 
methods of instruction. Tbe b«st methodi ara prurDted In all the 
braoohes taught in the Primary and Grammar SuhooLs bj the ablest 
and most experienced teachers in the couctrj. 

Pabllc Sciieel. Bound vol. 160 pp; 4to: ft 2S, Pract1o>a DlJcna- 
sions of tbe Stw iCducatlon, with Illustration* of mettiodi, br Larklu 
Dunton, Ph D.. CoL F. W. Parker, Hon J, W. UloklmoDt E C. 
Metalf, Mrs. L P Hopkins, Prof. W. K. Ualhnannp Miss AsnaO* 
Brackett, and other prominent teachers. 



Address 



T^£: 'W.A.Xa'T O0023 .AlOSPTTS. of SOTXZ 8E2CS8, 

THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 16 Hawley Street, BoBton, Maas, 
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Teachers in every town and city to act as 
agents for the Teacher*8 Handy Li- 
brary, and for the Journal of Edu- 
cation and American Teaclier, 

Liberal commissions given. For full par- 
ticulars, address 

THOMAS W. BICKNELL. 

1 6 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 



300 src' 



OCGUPATIOM CARDS .i^.SS^.'^'d'^^ 

eoBibloed, tor Prlmmrj ana liitdmedlate Schools. Prioe, 
_ f 1.00. 1000 TOPIC BLIPS ttod prob omt for Orammar a^d 
fiigh Sobnols. fl.OO ftO TKST €ABD1, 60 omits 35 OPrUXB OABDS, 
26 cts. SGIIOOli BILCOBIIS, 29 cti. F. F. waiTTIBK, Now Balem, Mass. 



TONIC SOL-FA. 



The Tonie Rol-fa Mnslo Coarse for Behools (three books, 16 cts. each)t 
Staff Sapplement (1) cts), Step ModaUtor v26 cts.), and Teach ns* Maouai 
(40 ots ), f Ornish all necessarr helps 8. R WuioacLL ft (X>., Chicago; 
or, F. U. QI1.SOH, 228 Franklin St., Boston. 



■^ I m %# ^ Dialogues, Tableaox. Speakers, etc., for Sohool, 
f^ t.#% 1 O Clab, and Parlor. Best oa^. Catalogae free. 



T. S. DmiBOB. Chicago, IlL 



lAA Smbossed Plc^ares (mottoes 65 .; 100 Chrome Cards, 8i^t2 to 4i6. no 
lUU a alike. 75c ; Gbrotnos lo fbeet. 25o dos. S. R. Laddsn, Lee,Maloe. 



ACCMTC WAJfTEOfor DR. SCOT. _ 



WATfTED for DR. 8COTT*8 

.Mautifui Electric Corsets, bum- 
^ple free to lUuse bi'ComiQg agents. No 
risk.qnick naleit. Territory given.Ratisractlon gUAranteed 
Address DR. SCOTT. 842 Broadway St., N. Y. 



OBJECT-LESSONS on Me HUM AJr BODY. 

By Saba a F. Buokalvw and XABOABnr W. Lbwu. ▲Tran- 
script of Lessons given la the Primary Department of Grammar 
School No. 49, New York CMty. lUuttrated, This work was prepared 
specially to aid teachers In giTlng oral Instncton In physiology to 
primary and Intermediate oImsm. It Is perhsps the only Physiology 
pablished that Is suitable for these grades. Consldtmble attention Is 
paid to the sabjeot of Alcohol and Narcotics. 

TMchen* EdUlOB, T6 cU. per copy; PopUi* eiltlOB (Jost Issued), 
40 eU. per copy. 



OBJECT-LESSONS ON PLANTS. 

Ab Bleme* ary Botnay* Uniform with Lessons on Human 
Body. In preparation; will be ready In May. MalllBf prlee» 78 etf 

THE ABC READER. A Half Yoar with 

, Abecedarlaao. In sixteen parts, each consisting of a fonr-pago 
leaflet, printed on darable mantlla paper. One lllostrated lesson on 
each p«g4. The word-method Is nsed. MalllBf price per set* 90 cti* 

1. LOTELL & CO., Pablishera, 
16 ABtor Place, NSW TORK 
Q. B. MeLCNEY, N. E. Agen^ 

7S HawIcy Stre«t> B«.t«H, JHbm. 



SCHOOL OFFICIALS 



In want of Teachers, and Teachers desiring to 
ImproTO their positions, are respectrnlly re- 
qaosted to apply to the UNION TEACHERS* AGENCY, at 16 Astor Pl.» 
New York. N, D.— Application - blank and clrcolar of Information sent 
for 9tamp. 



A lEW, CAREFULLY REVISED, AMD ENLARGED EDITIOll. 
WASBEX COLBUSX'S 

INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. 

" Warren Colburn's Intellectual Arithaictic *' is used through- 
out the Uuited States, from Massachusetts (in 64 cities and 
towns) to California (no cities and towns). 

In maiy schools the New Edition takes the place of three 
books. — a Pr mary, an Elementary, and a Mental. 

In Massachusetts it is used in 



Adams, 

Arlington, 

Athol, 

Barre, 

Bolton, 

BOXPORD, 

Bradford, 

Brookfield, 

Cambridge, 

Charlton, 

coh asset, 

Dover, 

Easton, 

Everett, 

Greenfield, 

Groveland, 

Hardwick, 

Harvard, 

Haverhill, 

Hinsdale, 

HUBBARDSTON. 



Hyde Park, 

Ipswich, 

Leominister, 

Littleton, 

Malden, 

Mansfield, 

Medway, 

Merrimac, 

Methuen, 

MONSON, 

Needham, 

Newbury, 

Newburyport, 

Newton, 

North Andover, 

northboro, 

Northfield, 

Norton, 

Pembroke, 

Pepperell, 

PiTTSFIELD, 



Rutland, 

Salem, 

scituate, 

Sharon, 

Shelburne, 

Somerset, 

South BORO, 

Spencer, 

Sterling, 

Sudbury, 

Taunton, 

Templeton, 

Uxbridge, 

Waltham, 

Ware, 

Webster, 

Wellesley, 

Westford, 

WiLLIAMSTOWN, 

Winchendon, 
Worcester. 



A pamphlet containing sample pages and recommendation will 
be sent free to any address on application. 



The Riverside Literature Series. 

EACH NUMBER ... 15 CENTS. 



1. IioiigfelloT^*a Evangelise. 

Historical Sketch, and Notes. 

2. Iioogfellow's Conrtsbip of Miles Btuidish. 

Notes. 



Witb Biogrspbicsl Sketcb. 

Wltb 

Dbam- 



3. Longfellow's Conrtsbip of Miles Btundlsb. 

ATiZCD. for prlTste tiieatrlcals In schools and families. 

4. ' 'Wbittier's Snow Bound and Among tbe Hills. 

with Notes. 

5. Wbittier's Mabel Martin. Cobbler Keesar, Mand 

Mailer, and Other Poems. With Biographical Sketch and Notes. 

6. Holmee's Grandmotber's Story, and Otber Poems. 

with Biographical Sketch aud Notes. 

7. Hawtborne'e Trne Stories from New England His- 

tory, 1620—1692 ; Grandfather's Chair, Part I. With Questions. 

8. Hawthorne's True Stories from New England His- 

tc^, 1692—1760, Grandfather's Chair, PartIL With Qaestlons. 

9. Hawthorne*s True Stories from New England His* 

torj, 1760—1803; Graodf other's Chair, Part III. With Questions. 

10. Hawthorne's Biographical Stories: Beoj^mfn West, 

Sir IsAsc Newton, Saiunel Johnson. OHver Cromwell, Benjamin 
Franklin, Qoeen Christina. With Qaestlons. 

11. Longfellow's The Children's Hour, The Windmill, 

The Three Kings, and Other Selections. With Biographical 
Sketch and Notes. 

12. Studies in Longfellow : Gontainine Thirty-two Topfci 

for study, with Qaestlons and References relating to each Toplo. 
By W. O. Gamvbtt. 

13,14. Longfellow's Song of 'Hiawatha; with eloassry 
and Notts. Two Parts. [Bach part sold separately at 16 cents.] 

15. Lowell a Under the Old Elm, and Other Poems; with 

Biographical Sketch and Notes. 

16. Bayard Taylor's Lars : A Paatoral of Norway. With a 

Biographical Sketch and Notes. 



HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 



«* THE AMEMCAK TEACHER. 

AN IMMEDIATE SUCCESS! 



SWINTON'S SIXTH, 



OR 



Classic English Reader, 

Differs so widely from the conventional Sixth Reader that it is welcomed in advanced 
grammar grades, High Schools, Academies, and Seminaries, from which the old-fash- 
ioned readers have long been banished. 

TEN BRITISH AND TEN AMERICAN AUTHORS, 

chronologically arranged, with annotations, critical reviews of the Life and Works of each. 
Oloth . e08 pafires. CopiM sent for exaiiiinatio& oa receipt of $1.00, 



Strong Indorsements for Smith's Physiologies. 



PROM MAINE. FROM WISCONSIN. 

d by tbe State Board of Health for the 
r the State; just adopted in Poi*tla.ti<l 

and the leadlos educational centers of the State. 



Recommended by the State Board of Health for the Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. ; 

Schools of tbe State; just adopted in Poi*tla.ti<l n^*t^.^^ t i,,,,-. ^k* ,xu,-«r, r.f .^f^™?^^ ,.™ n.,» *u* 

and th« liiadln* iidiifiationftl e«nt«ra of tha Stata. Gentlenun : I have the pleasure of mfammg you Chat the 

two text-books on Physiology and Hygiene, written by Wm- 
From Fred'k H, GerRish, M. D., Prof, of Anatomy and Physiol- Thayer Smith, and published by you, have received the oSciaJ 
o^\ 3ifwd<nn Coli-t and Chairman of State Board of Health : approval of this Board (and of the State SupcrititetidentJ, for oae 
■* t reg^d Smithes *Thc Human Body and its Health' as one in the public schools of this State, in accordance with the pro- 
of the beat text-books on Physiologv and Hygiene. It is espe- visions of a recent law of this State, 

ciaMv adapted to the grammar-school grade. It is accurate, clear, „ rMnertfullv T T Hki^vii 

weirillustratcd, and interesting. very respecituiiy, j. i, keeve, 

" Ur. Smith** ' Primer of Physiology and Hygiene' is a most Secretary WiscoHim State B^ard of Heaitk, 

cKceUenl book for Primary Schools, — tne best 1 have seeiu** Appleton^ Wis.^ July 23, 1885. 

FROM PENNSYLVANIA. 

Adi>pied in 

PITTSBURGH, ALLENTOWN, LOCK HAVEN, SALISBURY, 

SClt ANTON, WOODBURY, MANOR, STRASBUEG, 

READ[NG, COLUMBIA, CONSHOHOCKEN, SOUTH EA8T0N, 

HAREISBURGH, DANVILLE, LOGAN, WEST HEMPFIELD. 

LANCASTER, WEST CHESTER, RAPHO, WARWICK, 

ALTOONA, LACKAWANNA, ERIE, EARL. 

EA3T0N, DUNMORE, SUNBURY, EPHRATA. 

WILLIAMSPORT, FOSTER, P0TT8T0WN, SHAMOKIN, 

AvD ovsB 300 other places in Pknnsylvakia. 

RECOMMENDED BY THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS, ETC. 

Introdactfon Prices: THE PRMIEB, 80 cts.; THE EliEHENTARV, SO cts. 



IVISON, 6LAKEHAN, TAYLOR, & GO, 753 & 755 Broadway, New York City. 

HABBISON HUME, New England Agent, 50 Bromfleld St., Boston, 



THE 



Amekicm Teaoher 

m SeriB, Vol E, »a 3. BOSTON, NOVEMBER, 1885. OU Series YeL IL »i 3. 



APPLETONS' PUBLICATIONS 

STILL LEAD. 



Appletons' Readers. 

I^irst, price .20. Practical Books 

Secoiid, price .32. by Practical 

Wm. T. Harris, LL.D., Tliird, price .42. Teachers. 

A. J. Rickoff, A.M., I^^oixrtli, price .56. 

Mark Bailey, A.M. i^ftli, price $i.oo. 

APPLETONS' CHART PRIMER, - - - - price .32 

APPLETONS' INTRODUCTORY FOURTH READER, " .56 

agr- SEND FOR SAMPLE COPIES. SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. St 



SUPPi:.EMEISrTA.IlY RE -A. DIN a. 

Appletons' Instructive Reading Books. 

Natural History Series. By Prof. James Johonnot. 



1. Book of CatB and Dogs. 

For Little Folks. . - . . . price .17 
a. Friends in Feathats and Fur. 

For Young Folks* . . . * . price 30 



3. Neighbors with Wings and Fins. 

For Boys and Girls. . . , price .40 

4, Nolghbors with Claws and Hoofs. 

For Young People. .... price .54 



5. Glimpses of the Animate World. For School and Home. . » Pnoc |i,oo. 
INTERESTING — CORRECT— BEA UTIFULL 1 ILLUSTEATED. 



Sample copies Bent to Teachers on receipt of introductory price. 

Special Price Lj"*f, Descripiive Educational Catalogue^ ** Educatimuil Nctt*^^^ etc.^ etc., sent free m applUtUim* 

D. iLPPLETOISr & CO., Publishers. 

JNKW YORK, BOSTON, GXXIOiLGO, SAN FBANOISOO. 
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Rene^red and Beautified. 



I B^I2,IiTEJS' HISTOID, 



The almost universal approval of Barnes' Brief 
United States History has stimulated the Pub- 
lishers and the Author to make a second revision of 
the book; Entirely new and harmonious type has 
been designed and cast expressly for it. The very 
best artists were engaged to prepare the exquisite 
illustrations ; entirely new chapters on Civilization, 
black-board analyses, tables of contemporary European 
sovereigns, etCj have been added ; while every part of 
the work, from the Suggestions to Teachers at the 
front, to the Index at the back, has been planed and 



sand-papered, and enriched by the experience of those 
who have long used the book. The new edition 
also brings down the history to the Funeral of Gen. 
Grant. The changes in the text are so skillfully made 
that the new book can be used in the same classes 
with the old. 

It is now confidently claimed that this is the most 
sumptuous school-book that has ever appeared. lo 
spite, however, of the increased value of the book, the 
price remains unchanged. Send for a specimen copy, 
at one dollar. 



BRIEF - HISTORY SERIES. 



United States, 

France, 

The World, . 



$1.00 
1.00 
1.60 



Ancient Peoples, $1 00 



I Peoples, 1.00 



Greece, 



. $0.75 
Rome, . . l.GO 
Berard's England, 1.25 



Medi8eval 
& Modern 

*#* For Catalogue of over 300 School Publications, address 

A. S. BARNES ^ CO., Fnlllisliers, 111 k 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 



AURY'S CEOCRAPHIES. 



:x] nrxi v^ 



'OSLS 



Are You in Want of a 

GEOGRAPHY? 

Perhaps you arc about to form a class 
that is to take up tbc study for the first 
time, and you are considering what new 
book is best adapted to your purpose. If 
you know " Maury/' it is probable that you 
wiii not debate long, but will decide with 
deaT^iess and satisfaction that his *' Ele- 
menUry " is the fie pitti ultra in the line 
jou want. To take ihia book will be to 
0iake Tvo mistake* Not only does it speak 
for itF^df, but thousands are now speaking 
for it who know whereof they speak. It is 
one of the best helps a teacher can have in 
bis school, and it is much better to take 
the book now than to be sorry a few weeks 
or months hence that you did not take it. 

Have ynu a class just iinishine its pri- 
mary work, and are you looking for an ad- 
Taticcd book ? There is certainly nothing 
better yet discovered than " Maury's Man- 
tial." It can be safely and Confidently rec- 
ommended- Its completeness, its method, 
a.nd its great interest, are making it a uni- 
Trr?al favorite. If you have an opportu- 
nity of making use of this book now, do 
*i»t neglect it 



SEND FOR 

Maury's Geographies at the 
Introduction Price, If you 
do not like them you may 
send them back at our ex- 
pense and your money will 
be returned. 

Elementary, .... $0.54 
Revised Manual, . . . 1.28 
Revised Physical, - . 1.20 
Wall Maps, set of 8, - 10.00 
Elementary and Revised 

Manual (to one addreM), 1,50 

The Maury Pamphlet, Price Liit, 
and Circolare eent to aU who ask 
for them. 



Gash, 33 

Old Book, . . ^ 
Total 54 

Maiiry^B Elementary Geography, 
which haa no auperlor In the world, 
may be had for Introduction at 54^ 
cents, and it may be paid for in caab 
and the old booka that It diiplacea, 
at above ratea. 



Gash, . . 
Old Book, 
Total . 



.75 
.53 



. $1.23 

Maury 'a Revlied Manual, a book 

of wonderful Intereat and auceeaa, 

and very comprehenilve, U fur- 

niahed for introduction at 9L28 aa. 

bove. 



UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers, 



WW. WARE & CO., 30 Franklin St., Boston, 

Fornifrh tenalar EnpiUe} for Kew SogUnd. 



lO 91uiri*ajr ^t., WeTV Yorlc. 
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T«ii Numbers in a Volume. ] 
tl.H per Tetr; Siigle U, II eettt.) 



PUBLISHVD BT 

nil raw-iHeLAHD pvBusiroie co., 

3 aOM EU&T 0r., BOtTOX. 



THOB. W. BIOKmUi 
WM. B. 8F-»~*- 

W.N. 



CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBBB. 

MturlAl Ketas. . T .... 

GllMptes hito the Sckool-rooa, . • • . 

T«llu •■ ExprewlOB. Leuoa ttom tke OhlM,-OIUect, the Cat. 

UhIU ofUBgnace-leMoaa, 

**PHaanrFi«€CleBt.*» • 

SUMes !■ Zdoloffy (U.>, 
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Aa Opeatag Bxcrche. 
Colaaibla, 
School Alphahef . 
The Natloaal Baaaer, 
A Lmie Boys AMress, 
The AaierleaB flag. 
Oar Greetlag Soag, 
AMres« for Close of Tena. 



JXQf Kot Oaee, 

la School Days, 

Last. Day, 

NeTor Say PalI(woris with atasle). 

Mother Goose, 

Tacatloa Is Coailag, 

A ttlass of Com Water. 
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Noteiiaa4 Qaerles, 85 
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SubAcrtben whose orders ure not promptly attended to are requested to 
repeat the order. Postals and letters shonid alwars state the P. O. address, 



town, county, and sUte of the subscriber to which Thx Ameiiioav Tkaohkb 

is addresned. 

by P. O. orders or br registered letters. Allbosl* 

telefraphlc dlspatcnes, should be addressed to 
iblisner. 10 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 



Subscribers should remit bi 
Dees and news letters, or tel ,, 
Thomas W. Bigknbll, Publisher, lo Hawley 

Thx Amxrio an Tbachxb is sent to subscribers until it Is ordered stopped, 
and all arrearages are paid. 



TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscription arrearages are always in order. For the 
accommodation of our patrons we have allowed time on 
many bills, but believing the prepayment policy is best for 
sabsc'ribers as well as publishers, we ask all to remit and 
renew for the new year at this opportune time. Thanks- 
giving-day approaches, and who would debar editors and 
publishers from joining in the glad throng ? 



Co-operation in educational work is indispensable. 
By such co-operation we have been able to place before 
the teachers of the country a series of educational papers 
which now circulate in every State in the Union. We 
would do more. To double the value of these journals is 



our aim, and to this end we ask the help of every reader. 
of this paper. The sending us the name of a teacher who 
should read such a paper, followed by a little personal 
work on your part, would soon double the number of our 
subscribers and bring all a still more valuable paper. 
Will you not try it ? We will gladly reciprocate. 



If you wish to obtain a library, or gift books for the 
Christmas holidays, write us. We have made arrange- 
ments to supply a book or other valuable present to every 
reader of The American Teacher who sends us the name 
of a subscriber. Our supply of books, presents, and sample 
copies of the paper for this purpose are unlimited. Write 
us by next mail for terms. 



Teachers who are not engaged during the present 
term, or desire a season of agreeable change, will find 
pleasant and profitable employment representing our edu- 
cational books and papers among the teachers of the vari- 
ous States. We can now assign good territory, easy of 
access. A line from you will bring immediate reply, with 
definite and liberal offer. If you yourself are engaged^ 
send us the name of a friend who would like a season of 
such service. We will be pleased to offer him every 
facility. 

EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Estimate the average home influence and knowledge 
of your pupils, and utilize it or supplement it for the 
advantage of the child and the school. 



Ventilate! Ventilate before school! Ventilate at 
recess ! Tou can teach better, pupils can study better, 
give better attention, recite better in good air than in poor. 
Vicious air is the greatest of school-room evils. Look to 
it that your room is thoroughly, frequently ventilated. 



Be just with the child. Don't say or imply that he is 
stupid because he does not know idl that you think he 
ought to know. He may be ignorant of a great many 
things, and yet not be a dunce. There may be many 
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things he does not know, and yet he may know many 
things that will be mare serviceahle to him than the things 
you would have him know. Give him credit for all he 
knows, whether it is your form of knowledge or not 



^^ Lite RARt ABC " i» a new word, and a good one, coined 
by a contemporary to sig^nify either a literary man or 
woman. There is greiit force in putting one word for 
twOt especially when the word absorbed is so worn as to 
have lost aU etnphftJiiH and attractiveness. This new word 
is elear and pleiiaant* The teacher needs to know the 
significance of every new word that has come too late to 
find a home in even tJie supplement of the dictionary. 



LciVE for the highest type of beauty is so important an 
element in the enjoyment of home life, is so necessary to 
one who would contribute to others* enjoyment, is so 
closely related to f^eeuring emplo3rment, has such influence 
in determining wages, and the lack of it is so liable to 
interfere with admittance to the best society, that the 
t4:iacher must train her own taste for the beautiful, mus^ 
make much of the opportunities of school life to cultivate 
a love of beauty in her pupils. 



In advanced life people live much upon knowledge 
acq^uired in early life. So much is forgotten between the 
day a lesson is learned and the season of review that 
teachers get discouraged ; but in later life many things, for 
the time foi-gotten, come back to sweeten later years. 
This IB particularly tnie of the things in which the child 
h most interested when he learns and recites it The 
teaoher is building for the years after she has passed 
away. Her deeds are sure to live after her. 



The teaclier must command the respect of the intellect- 
ual portion of the community. Her position as an edu- 
cator, even though she be in the primary school, necessi- 
tates a ceitain degree of literary culture, a familiarity 
with the scholastic pliiases, the pet authors, the literary 
goBsipj the timely hooks. She cannot, however, take time 
to learn carefully all she ought to know, but she may find 
;i wealth of fact, incident, and valuable criticism in the 
Literary Worlds so that by a judicious use of two hours 
a, month she can escape the humiliation, under any circum- 
stances, of being unpardonably ignorant of literary matters. 



The early curiosity of the child is not in things for 
what they doi and not ho much in what they do as in how 
they do it. They are always in motion, and they want 
everything else to be. The games that attract them are 
the movement games. They like arithmetical exercises 
that are full of life and spirit, concert exercises that have 
momentum ; they like map questions in geography, for 
they can exercise Uieir eyes in curiosity hunts. They do 
not^ as a rale, like definitions, spelling lessons, old-fashion 
grammar lessons, or anything of the kind. The teacher 



can study along this line advantageously, and see the gain 
in the "moulding-board *' in geography, etc. 



The teacher needs \o distinguish between a passive and 
an active attention on the part of her pupils. Some teach- 
ers think they have the attention of the class if there is no 
mischief-making tendency, if every child is minding his 
own business, if he has his face front, his eye on the 
teacher ; but no teacher of this age of the world who appre- 
ciates her responsibilities and privileges will be content 
with anything less than the most active, mentally awakened, 
sympathetic attention of her class to the instructor and the 
instruction, to the subject and the method of teaching it 
It is profitable to devote much thought to securing the best 
of attention on the part of the class, for with it less effort 
by far is required to a<^complish other results. Teaching 
without attention is larg^ely wasted energy. 



The curiosity of childhood is oftimes annoying to teach- 
ers as well as parents, especially during the inquisitive 
age, but it is the thermometer of the love of knowledge. 
The teacher needs to study this phase of mental life, and 
if she has had good psychological training she will know 
when and how to utilize its revelations in intensifying her 
instruction. When curiosity is directed into knowledge- 
searching channels, good scholarship results, but when it is 
left untrained it tends to gather information of no value ; 
it then wastes itself in picking up facts about the private 
affairs of others, until it degenerates into the crime of 
gossip and slander. The gossipers and slanderers of society 
are those whose early direction of curiosity was faulty. 
The teacher has great social responsibilities therefore. 



Percentages of ignorance of common things, as devel- 
oped by Prof. G. Stanley Hall in Boston in 1883, and by 
J. M. Greenwood in Kansas City in 1884, have not only 
attracted much attention, but have quickened public inter- 
est and aroused teachers to an appreciation of the value 
of a knowledge of the thing^s about them. The extent of 
the ignorance of Boston children of about six years old 
was almost beyond belief, though some of the questions 
were far beyond their years, and the wonder in such ca£e^ 
was that they knew so much about them. One.half the 
Boston children had no idea of a pig, while more than 
ninety-eight hundredths of the children of Kansas Oty 
knew. Of the Boston children, one-fifth of the group 
did not know what a cow or a hen was, their right hand 
from their left, their cheek or their elbow, — ^not even the 
source of milk ; the children of Kansas City were many 
times better informed than those of Boston. We woulil 
like to have every teacher who reads The Ahkbican 
Teacher get the list of questions as printed in the Pro- 
ceedings of the National Association of 1884, page 19 '. 
and test her pupils of five and six years of age and see 
what the result is. 
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GLIMPSES INTO THE SCHOOL- ROOM. 

BY MRS. E. D. KELLOGG. 

" Children in the lowest primary can write script so 
as to be read the first day of school." The teacher 
had ' heard this and went faithfully about it. At the 
end of the first day she could only look back on a 
chaos of children unable to know their own seats if 
they left them a minute, and the flowing of tears of the 
timid, shrinking little creatures who didn't take kindly 
to the transfer from nursery to educational halU, while 
the general want of slates and pencils made writing a 
practical impossibility, even if the genius of script were 
impatiently hovering in their midst, waiting to material- 
ize into readable form. In the days that followed, 
fingers, slates,- and pencils began to come together, and 
at the earliest moment "cat,"— th6 wordc2Xy — appeared 
on the blackboard. The regulation picture czX^ — a tri- 
umph of realistic mouse-catching by a life-size feline on 
a dead run for the escaping prey, — had been duly ar- 
ranged for a logical background, after serving for a 
thrilling story that had stilled the little audience to such 
a death-like silence that the " talking " of the crayon 
must have been a cruel recall from fancy-land to the 
reality of a first writing lesson. 

Behold, all things are now ready for the duplicate 
" cat " on forty slates by forty hands that never had had 
a lesson in pencil-holding or muscle-training. But the 
promised script cats refuse to appear. Two-thirds of 
this ordinary class looked blank and began to do the 
most natural thing in the world, — twist that pencil 
about in their awkward, pudgy fingers, and finally, after 
repeated efforts, make a long, straggling mark on their 
slates that completely absorbed their attention and 
filled them with admiration. A few venturesome spirits 
of the hopeful other third attempted to reproduce the 
blackboard "cat" with so much of success that the 
teacher, with the immense advantages of knowing the 
word beforehand, and a practised imagination, actually 
traced the ghostly outline of the desired word dancing 
in between the two lines. The remaining fraction of 
this unappreciative, illogical class of children, after at- 
tempting the letter " C," went off in pencil-scratching 
with more than creditable success. The teacher went 
home, saying to herself, "An ounce of reality is worth a 
a ton of theory." 

Persevering attempts resulted in one moderately well- 
written slate, by the brightest girl in the class, after ten 
days. The teacher has now commenced at the begin- 
ning, teaching these natural little folks who wouldn't 
develop to order to learn to use their hands and the 
possibilities of a slate and pencil, and hopes by Christ- 
mas to show some readable writing. 

Vertical and horizontal lines had been before teacher 
and pupil for several days, till the teacher was posi- 



tively certain that they were perfectly understood by the 
class, whether in window-sash or slate-frame. Still, 
when the pencil attempted to reproduce the simplest 
designs by their use, confusion ensued, and straight 
lines of any kind were an impossibility. She went to 
her desk, took out kindergarten Gift No. 8, and silently 
distributed the bright-colored sticks among the delight- 
ed, wondering children. 

" Now give me two vertical lines," said the teacher, 
and the dullest pupil in the class had two parallel per- 
pendiculars before him at once. Horizontals followed 
equally correct, and by dictation alone were boxes and 
chairs built by wee little people who had never been 
able to follow a direction before. One little fellow, 
who had seemed to be an embodiment of 'stolidity, 
seized upon those attractive invitations to activity as a 
duck would splash into the first water it ever saw, and 
astonished the teacher by such accuracy of eye-measure- 
ment and deftness of touch that her respect for the fu- 
ture artisan went up at once. 

"Shall I ever learn to let these children learn to do 
their work ihems^es with the blessed help of attract- 
ive objects, and not try to force them into my way of 
doing things ? " she thought as she gathered up the big 
bunch of delicate sticks, not one of which was broken 
or injured. Something else besides lines was taught 
that day, and the children were not the only learners. 



TALKS ON EXPRESSION 

BY MRS. J. WENTWORTH PAYSON. 

LESSON FROM THE CHILD.— OBJECT, THE CAT, 

First of all, the child is attracted toward the object. 
The child's being is stirred ; however slightly this may 
be, there is an access of activity where feeling is 
aroused. Something has come to the child from seeing 
the object, — an impression. What next? This access 
of activity in the child^s being will seek an outgoing, — 
an expression. The child reaches out to the cat. 
Haw ? With eyes fixed on the object, he walks toward 
the cat. Hjw does he walk ? Upright, with his head 
thrown back? No; the whole being inclines toward 
the object. The chest impels forward, because there is 
the seat of sympathy or feeling with something outside 
of the child's self The hand goes out to touch and 
caress the object What next? He uses endearing 
words as he strokes the cat's back. What name does 
he use ? " Cat I Poor cat 1 " No ; cat is too general. 
It shuts him out from, rather than bringing him near to, 
puss. •* Cat " is not in the child's vernacular of feeling 
any more than &oy or man is. Cat, man, and boy only 
exist for him remotely, as objects that break in from an 
outside circle. But in the inner circle of the child's 
life, the home of his being, cat becomes puss, or oussv 
as diminutive ; kit, or kitty as diminutive,— just ashman 
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is papa or Uncle Harry, and boy is Charlie or Fred, or 
some special somebody to the child, and not something 
ghut out from him by a general term. He does not care 
ior cat as a speciesi but for this pussy that he sees ; that 
he reaches out to ; that he strokes and caresses. So 
lie says *^ pussy " or " kuty-" He has now employed a 
mental agent, articulation. Let us now learn our lesson 
i from the child. How does he su.y /fitf?r pussjy as he 
strokes her back ? Why this little child, this natural 
actor, caresses pussy with his %'oice just as he does with 
his hand. He puts sympathy into his tone ; he seems 
to think that pussi'' stands in need of being loved and 
petted. He is overcharged with feeling because he is 
a little child, and right out of his heart he speaks to 
the soft-footed J purring creature that has set his little 
L being in motion. He has^ pretty, naturil slides in his 
r voice, beeause he f€cls what ke sajs. 
m How many variations of tone do you think a child 

will play on these two words, this single chord ? How 
many on one word ^—pi^ssjfj for instance? Listen ; now 
I hear how he says it when gurgling over with delight, 
g How he gurgles the syllables, brimful of joy! What 
I blessed assurance to pussy that he takes her right into 
J his confidence, — that she is his bosom companioti, 
I Listen again ; hear the question tone in his voice as he 
" invites pussy's sweet confidence in all the little trials of 
pussydom. What winning persuasiveness in his tone; 
how his voice reaches out over all imaginaUe wrongs 
to the little creature I What tenderness is borne out in 
I his speech ; how he colors the vowel in prolonging the 
I sound 1 Again, how much is suggested tn his use of the 
r initial consonant, as he reproaches pussy for some mis- 
demeanor. The little lips are pursed up for the first 
letter ; then the position is held ; then the condensed 
breath is coined into protestation as he utters hername. 
Just how many variations does the child play on ihe 
word,^ Just as many as he has variations of feeling, 
unnumbered motions that stir his being Well, the 
child has only been talking to the cat, Happdy that 
is allj and when he can be led to reproduce nature 
there will be a discount on the woodeny reading of the 
school-room. But how about the ready recognition of 
words by a process of analysis ? " 1 see the cat Does 
the cat see^me ? Do you see the cat ? Does the cat 
see you ? Yes, I see the cat. Yes, the cat sees you," 
Mechanical permutations that are a deadening process 
to expression. All this would be admissable if we were 
^ going to teach a class of professors clementaiy reading, 
' They might be able to digest these dry lessons ; but 
the child is so fresh in its feelings, its soul is so looking 
out on every side of its being, that all we have to do is 
P to give it some little chance for moving out in ex- 
pression. 



— "Westward the star of empire Ukes its way," and Ester- 
hrook*i Pens go weatir^:d andtoeirery other point of the cojnpasa. 



THE LIMITS OF L A h'G UA GE - LESSOiVS, 

BY S, S, PARR, DEPAUW NORMAL SCHOOL, 

Abraham Lincoln, we believe, said that he always 
wanted \o run the fingers of his understanding around 
a subject in the beginning, that he might have a c'ear 
idea of its limits. Language -lessons are much talked 
of. They are now one of the fashionable modes in 
education. Let us then make an attempt to define 
their limits. 

What are the lan^uaffe-subjccts? They are, — 

1, Pronunciation — Unit, the spoken word. 

2, SpelUng — Unit, the written word, 

J- Word-study — Unit, the spiken and written word* 

4 Grammar — Unit, the sentence, 

5- Rhetoric — Unit, a series of connected sentences \ 
L ^,, constructed discourse, 

6. Reading — Unit, a series of connected sentences; 
i. ff interpreted discourse. 

These six subjects cover the field in which language 
is the principal element, A complete scheme of edu* 
cation must provide for all of them. They form one of 
the hemispheres of subject-matter in education. The 
other hemisphere is comprised under the term " though t- 
subjects" ; / j,, those in which the thoaght is the prin- 
cipal element. 

All grades of schoals need to give systematic atten^ 
tion to pronunciation Pupils should be drilled to speak 
English, and not to murder it by a dialect. The New 
Englander should quit his w.iuieh for water; the Vir- 
ginian exchange his worter for the pure article ; the 
Hoosier give up his wetter tor water ; and the extreme 
southerner swap his wauiih for the Websterian w.iUr. 
An experience as institute-conductor in half a dozen 
States convinces the writer that little is really un- 
derstood of the principles of pronunciation. Few 
people have ever taken the trouble to examine carefully 
the excellent treatises on the principles of pronuncia- 
tion found in Webster and Worcester, Not one school 
in a thousand teaches pronunciation systematically. 

Spelling is at present in the cruciblcj and we naay 
look for something rational before long as the result of 
the fierce blow pipe analysis to which it is subjected. 

Word-study has not even been systematically begun, 
Swinton, Reed, and others have made a stagger at start- 
ing the subject, but one would possess considerable 
hardihood to say that they have done anything that will 
be permanent* This is the most important of word* 
subjects^ as it involves the derivation, history, and 
present forms of words- Some form of such study 
must be found appropriate for all grades above the 
primary school. 

Grammar and reading have had a long trial. Much 
has been done, and mach remains to be done. Few 
teachers, even yet, appreciate that grammar is the 
science of the sentence^ and, as a science, should be 
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put over into the last years of the grammar school and 
into the high school. It has no business in the pri- 
mary school, or in the lower years of the grammar 
school. A very remarkable fact in connection with 
grammar is this : that only one writer in a hundred has 
bad the judgment to see that it is limited to the science 
of the sentence ; and that only one in a thousand has 
discovered that so far only descriptive grammar has had 
any showing, and that historical grammar appears no 
where on the pages of a school grammar except the 
small grammar of Morris. The old classification of 
grammar into "orthography, etymology, syntax, and 
prosody," as found in Rirkham. Pinneo, and, we be- 
lieve, Greene, and other school grammars, is about as 
logical as to say that human beings are men, women, 
and children, centaurs, and anthropophagi. 

Rhetoric, or composition, has had some good, sub- 
stantial work done in it. fiut no worker in this field 
need sit down and weep for want of something to do. 
Much of the achievements of the past, while good in 
their way, need adaptation to our practical wants. The 
fact that to say " composition " to a class of children 
scares them out of their wits, is evidence that much re 
mains to be done. 

Pronunciation and spelling are mainly provided for 
in connection with reading in the primary schools. 
Every subject taught in the primary school needs these 
two elements. Grammar and word study have no place 
in such schools, while composition is properly restricted 
to dealing with those written forms that correspond to 
spoken forms already well known. The primary school 
has little to do with new forms of oral speech. Such 
belong to the grammar and high school. The former 
school has all it can do to correct and fasten those oral 
forms that are learned outside of school, and to teach 
the written forms that correspond to them. The prac- 
tical appreciation of this fact will do much to simplify 
the problem of language-lessons for this grade of 
schools. 



" PRIMAR Y fractions:' 

BY WM. M. GIFFIN, A.M., NEWARK, N. J. 

The writer has oflen heard teachers say they would 
like very much lo follow many of the suggestions which 
they read in the different educational papers, but that it 
is impossible for them to do so, as many of the articles 
are written by teachers of city graded schools, which 
have all the apparatus furnished that is necessary for 
such work. In this article I mean to try and give some 
live hints on how to teach " primary fractions," or, in 
other words, fractions simple enough for any primary 
pupil to understand. The apparatus that I am going to 
use is some imaginary pies, which are to be drawn on 
the blackboard by the teacher. She stands before the 





class and tells them that she is going to draw a picture 
on the blackboard of something which they all like lo 
eat ; and if she wishes she may set their minds to work 
by having the pupils try to guess what it is, thus arous- 
ing their curiosity ; and at the same time many things 
may come up that will afford an opportunity to teach 
many good points in language, if she should,— 

" Seize her by the forelocky you may hold her; but^ if 
suffered to escape^ not Jupiter himself can catch her again,* 

An error in grammar corrected at such a time may 
be more lasting and beneficial than a score of rules 
learned by rote. 

But to go back to the pie, — the 
teacher draws it thus : 

" What are we to call this, John ?" 
3^ohn — A pie. 

*'What part of a pie, Mary?" 
Mary— A. whole pie. 

" Yes ; now look and see what 
I am going to do to the pie ? What 
have I done, William ?*' William— 
You have divided it into halves. 

"How many halves, class?" 
Class — Two halves. 

" Now look again, and see what 
I do this time." "What is it, Sarah ?" 
Sarah — You have divided one of the 
halves into half. 

"Yes; and what do we call one 
of these parts, Thomas ? " 

Thomas — ^One half of one-half 

" Sure enough, that is what it is ; 
but we have a name for it, — who can 
tell ? I see William's hand is up ; 
what do you say, William ? " 

William— Ont fourth. " Right. " 

The teacher may continue to di- 
vide the pie ; we will suppose she 
has until it looks like this, — when 
such questions as the following may 
be asked : Into how many parts is 
the pie divided ? If each of two boys receive )i of 
the pie, hov/ mzny pieces will they have? If John has 
it all, how many eighths will he have ? How many 
pieces ? How many eighths in a whole one ? Mary 
has one piece ; what part of the pie has she ? William 
has K of the pie and John has K of it ; which has the 
greater number of pieces ? How many more pieces has 
William than John ? How many eighths in ^ of one ? 
How many eighths in }4 of one ? Ho w.much greater is 
H of one than ^ of one ? etc., etc. 

I have heard my vice-principal conduct an exercise 
like this, when there was not a child who was not think- 
ing, and I am sure you will agree with me that it was 
very advantageous thinking at that. 
Let me next call the attention of those of my readers _ 
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who are young teachers to the manner in which my 
first questions are put. Notice that the question is 
asked each time before the pupil is named. This, my 
friendsj is not so by chance; thoughtful teachers do not 
leach in that way, — /, ^r , by chance. My object in put- 
ting the questions as they are is not to name the pupil 
who is to recite^ be/ore asking a question ; because if I do 
the rest of the class, knowing that the question is ad- 
dressed only to the pupil named, will lose interest; 
whilfe, if the question is asked firsts all will give atten- 
tion, not knowing who may be called on to answer it. 



STUDIES IN ZOOLOGY,— {IL) 

EV HERMON C. BUMPUS. 

Though now restricting our attention to living bodies, 
the students should thoroughly understand that in^so 
doing we do not ignore the unorganized class, but are 
constantly recurring lo it that we may find explanations 
of the various functions o{ the living organisms. All 
should understand that organisms are sustained in life 
in obedience to physical and chemical laws^which are 
not different from those we should have met had we 
followed the other class. 

The real basis of life, the so-called vital conditions, 
we do not pretend to understand. Chemists may com- 
pound substances whrch agree in all perceptible ways 
with a given organism, but life has never been ^manu- 
factured. 

It might be well to here mention the hearing that 
this problem has on the natural sciences at large. 
Could life be manufactured, the question of its origin 
would at once be solved \ the class of unorganized sub- 
stances would pass into organized, and life would be 
the offspring of matter- Life once started, however, its 
continuation J in obedience to physico-chemical laws, is 
more easily understood. 

Having thus seen what can and what cannot be ex- 
pected of organized bodies, their methods of life can now 
be more closely examined. The teacher can very easily 
illustrate an organized body by presenting to the minds 
ol the scholars a structure like a small brick building. 
There is, to begin with, a certain amount of material, — 
a pile of bricks. These, under the direction of an archi- 
tect, are arranged into a definite form, — a building. 
The owner may, in time, see fit to build, beside this 
structure, a second ; and fmally several similar buildings 
may be constructed, all of which are paid for out of the 
income accruing from the first. In time, the original 
structure becomes old and worthless, and the bricks of 
which it was first constructed are torn apart and broken, 
or perhaps are used, afcer undergoing certain treatment, 
further building or in patching up what has been 
dy constructed, and is, to some little extent, in a 
of decay. 



In this illustration the material represents the ele- 
ments of which an organism is built up \ the oversight 
of the architect, the exercise or the vital functions ; the 
addition of new structures built from money accumulated 
by disposition of the old ; the tendency of organisms to 
store up material and energy whereby new though sim< 
ilar organisms may be formed. Finally, the decay of 
the building and the breaking up though non-destruction 
of its parts, the final death of an organism and the de* 
composition of its parts into the original elements of 
which it was composed. Of course the value of such 
an example as has been given may be impaired by 
being carried to too great an extreme or by being too 
closely pressed. The fact that it is but an illustration 
should be constantly kept before the minds of all. 

A break in the tedium might now be profitably made^ 
and a brief talk on the subject of tiles introduced. 
Without here entering into a discussion of the elements 
or primary substances of which these are composed, it 
will appear that they, in their multiplied forms, can be 
made to subserve offices of most diverse functions. 
The bricks of the walls are but tiles. The roof may 
be covered and the floors paved with them. The 
conduits of water and of heat may be composed of 
sections of "drain-pipe," which are called tiles in some 
sections of the country. Not only may canals leading 
into the building be constructed of these, but avenues 
leading out, as the waste-water and ventilating-pipes, as 
well as the chimneys. 

We have thus seen that a complete structure can be 
constructed of a properly arranged collection of one 
class of objects which, though they may be variously 
modified to perform special functions, are known by a 
single general name, — tiles. Tiles then are the uniis of 
which a house may be composed. 

It is now that the teacher can call attention to the 
fact that all organized bodies are thus made up of unitSy, 
which, though they may be as varied in their form and 
as diverse in their functions as are the tiles of a building, 
are nevertheless known by a single name, — cells. Out 
of cells we are to see that the walls of organized bodies 
can be built up. That the outside can be by them pro- 
tected, and that the inside may be lined with them. 
From them conduits may be made which will run to the 
several portions of the body, and canals which will allow 
of the disposal of waste. 

Let us understand further this unit of the organized 
world. Let it take on some form other than that of a 
rigid tile. We are now dealing with something that has 
life, — something that may exist of itself for generation 
after generation, or may be intimately bound up with 
fellows of its own character, which may or may not be 
its offsprings, but with which it has an interest for the 
common good. Our first attention will be with the in- 
dependent, solitary cell ; and that we may most easily 
understand it, let us examine one in nature. The blood- 
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cells, or, as they are more often called, the blood cor 
puscles, of a frog are of considerable size, and their 
parts can be readily made out with a compound micro- 
scope of ordinary magnifying power. 

A frog having been captured, — in the winter season 
they can generally be found in the decaying leaves 
which are seen at the bottom of warm springs, — it may 
be a question how, in a merciful way, to obtain the 
blood. A simple method, and one, as will be seen, that 
gives little or no pain, is to hold the frog, or let him 
rest in the hand, and with a sharp pair of scissors, snip 
off just the tip of one of his toes. It seems just to sup- 
pose that did this inflict the slighest pain there would 
be a withdrawal of the foot, or at the moment there 
would be some struggle, but such is not the case ; the 
animal invariably looking on with the drollest air of in- 
difference. This bit of vivisection may be odious to 
some, however, and perhaps a seemingly more humane 
method would be to place the frog in a preserve jar, 
and, after pouring in half a teaspoonful of chloroform, 
securing the cover. In a moment's time the animal 
will be insensible to pain, though the reflex nervous 
centers of the heart may stimulate the continuance, for 
several hours, of the circulating functions. 

A drop of blood applied in a thin coat to the center 
of a glass slip should be allowed to dry, or may be 
immediately placed under the microscope. If not too 
much blood has been used, the cells will be seen to be 
in groups or standing alone^ each of an oval outline and 
with a granular center. The outline is preserved by a 
thin wall, the sctCy which contained flowing albumen, 
protoplasm^ and the irregular granular center is the 
nucleus. A diagram might be drawn on the board which 
would show these parts, and properly named, that each 
student, as he looks in the tube, can at once distinguish 
the several areas. 



CHATS ON WAYS AND MEANS OF 
TEACHING. 

BY ANNA B. BADLAM. 

The children came back from their summer vacation 
somewhat browner and taller than when school closed 
in June, and with an airiness and sprightliness of man- 
ner suggestive of the butterfly and bird- life of freedom 
many of them had enjoyed. 1 was enabled, through 
changing my grade of work, to keep many of last term's 
pupils, whom I shall carry on into second year's work. 
It is a new experience, this being able to judge by per- 
sonal observation what a summer has done for these 
same children who left me last June for a two months' 
rest from books, slates, and all that pertains to school 
life. One cannot wonder that the amount of knowledge 
so patiently and unceasingly given through the school- 
year seems, if not lost, at least so securely packed 



a 


aw 


all 


saw 


ball 


dawn 



away somewhere in some remote comer of the little 
brains as to be for the time being for all actual needs 
unavailable ; with the fields and the woods so alluring 
there could be little thought or care for what might lie 
between the covers of any book, however attractive it 
might be in appearance. 

Hence the month of September has been a month of 
'* picking up dropped stitches " and " fastening threads,'* 
one may say. 

Last year one of the daily exercises, and a favorite 
one with the children, was the selection of any sound 
of a letter, or combination of letters, and allowing the 
children to give words containing that particular sound ; 
for instance, calling for the sound of a long, words 
would be supplied by the class, care being taken to 
classify them in columns, as they were given : 

lame (with silent e). rain (silent /). way (silent^), 

gave fail may 

safe bait gay 

tame pain say 

If it were the sound of aw^ making an arrangemen 
like this : 

au t 

caught for 

taught ought 

If the sound of M, an arrangement like this : 

shall shade sug-ar show-er 

shell shame sure shout 

shed shine 

This year the children varj" the exercise a little, and 
give not only the avn/ which they use in a sentence^ but 
each child is expected to suggest only the word he is 
able to spell These words are placed in columns on 
the blackboard, and serve as copy-work later in the 
session. 

Thus a lesson in phonic-drill, sentence-making, spell- 
ing, and copying may be given with this one set of 
words. The children have become quite expert at this^ 
and really suggest and spell quite difficult words. 

Another exercise, which can but help in the spelling 
and punctuation, is to have a paragraph read daily 
from any one of the review reading lessons. When it 
has been read have some child tell you how it shall be 
written, and as she pronounces and spells each word 
write it upon the board, noting the capitals and marks 
of punctuation. Unconsciously the children learn ta 
recognize these latter and learn the names of them, and 
to a certain extent the use of them. 

The roman numerals are always a puzzle to the 
children at first. I have followed a little plan, sug- 
gested by a teacher who came to my school, and have 
found it interesting and instructive. Her plan was to 
have the children form the numerals on their desks 
with pegs or splints, a copy being set upon the board 
with the figures over the numerals as a little suggestion. 

The children have been reviewing numbers below 20, 
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3ad applying the principle in the decades; thus, re- 
yiewing any number as 9, they found, — 

^23618 
176381 



S 
4 



and_the reverse, — 

9 9 9 9 9 
54723 



applying it to the decades, — 



4 

7 

2 

9 

9 
7 



14 
± 

17 
2 

19 
_5 

19 

7 



34 



37 



etc ; 



etc. 



29 



# etc. ; 



39 



etc*; 



5 

L 

2 

L 
9 

9 

2 



1% 

12 
J 

19 

\ ± 

19 

2 



'S etc. 
4 



23 



etc 



29 



« etc. 



29 



etc. 



* These lines of flgureG are to be cancelled. 

In this way what has been previously learned has no 
chance to grow rusty, and is a help in the advance 
work. 

In multiplication the children have been working in 
groups of numbers to 12. We first took tmo groups of 
of a kind ; when this was familiar we took three of a 
kind ; then four^ and shall gradually increase the num- 
ber of groups. 

BOARD- WORK, 



1 


2 
00 


J 

000 


4 
0000 


^ 


00 


000 


0000 





00 


000 


0000 


a 


00 


000 


0000 


»3i4- 

5 
00000 


2, 4, 6, 8. 
6 

OOO'OOO 


Zf 6, 9, 12. 

7 
000 0000 


4,8, 12, 16* 
3 
0000 -OC 00 


00000 


000-000 


000-0000 


0000-0000 


00000 


000 000 


000-0000 


0000 0000 


00000 


000-000 


ooo- 0000 


0000-0000 



5,10,15,20, 6.12,18,24. 7» 14*2^^8. 8,16,24,32. 
9 10 

000 000-000 00000-00000 

000-000*000 ooooo' 00000 

000-000*000 00000-00000 

000 000 o 00 000 o 0-000 o o 

^, 18, 27, 36. 10, 20, 30, 40, 

11 12 

00000 000*000 000-000-000-000 

000 00-0 00 000 000-000-000-000 

00000-000-000 000 000-000-000 

ooooo<^oo-ooo 000*000*000*000 

ii> a2i 33i 44- "* a4, 36, 48. 

The children count i, 2, 3, 4, 5 6, 7,8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 

across the first line of dots ; then down the ftrst and 
second lines across the board, thus ; r, 3—2, 4 — ^3, 6 — 
4, S— 5, 10 — 6, 12 — 7, 14—8, t6 — 9, 18 — 10, 20 — II, 
2 2 — j2, 24 — . During the first, second, and third lines, 
thus: I, 2, 3— 2j 4, 6—3, 6, 9—4, 8, \2j etc. 

They are then taught the expression, — on^e^ h^ke 



three^ or four times any group of objects, with the dots 
for reference. 

The expression in figures is next taught, thus : " Tell 
me twice any number of cents." 



Cts, 
X 2 = etc 



BOARD - WORK* 
Cts. Clfl, CtS. CIS. Cta. 

X 2 = X 2 ^ 

Result, as some child answers, *' Twice 3 cents are 6 
cents" ; or, "Twice 5 cents are 10 cents," 

Cta- Cts. Cts. Cta. 

3X2= 6 The reverse^ 2X3=^ 

5X2 = 10, etc- 2X5= etc 

As twice any number becomes familiar, take up the 
expression of "three times any number," or "four 
times any number," etc. Take up the reverse of multi- 
plication, using this same arrangement of balls or dots 
on the blackboard* The children read from the board: 
"Two, four, — two 2*s in four ; three, six, — ^two j's in 
six: four, eight, — two 4's in eight,'' etc. The written 
expression is then given after the children understand, 
** two in any number ; three in any number," etc, 

" How many times can I find 4 cents in S cents ? 5 
cents in 10 cents?" etc 



Cts. Cts. 

8-4^ 
10 -=- 5 =r etc. 



Do] a, Dols. 
The reverse, 8 -5- 2 ^ 

10 -f- 2 ^= etc. 



Last year, in drawing, or rather as a help to it^ the 
children were given forms, — as squares, triangles, cir- 
cles, — which they were taught to outline upon the slate, 
and to combine them into some design^ This year 
they are encouraged to draw any simple object, — the 
waste-basket, the bell, the children's baskets, the vases, 
flower pots, — in fact, anything that may be at hand. 
The children have become so interested that they have 
brought little objects, as parts of tea sets, kitchen fur- 
niture fi-om their doll-houses, etc. These are kept in a 
large box and loaned to any child who has done satis- 
factory slate-work, while the other children are finishing 
slate -work, or having it corrected and criticized. 

Just now, while fruit is in abundance, is a very good 
opportunity to call the children's attention to the dif- 
ferent kinds, dividing them into stone and seed fruits* 
One need take only a few minutes, but a little thought 
has been planted and the observation in the future will 
be all the keener. Friday afternoon the children 
always expect a little recreation of some kind, which 
shall belong to this last half-hour of the week. 

We have tried rhyming wards, ** I am thinking of a 
word that rhymes with aL^^ The children were rather 
puzzled at first, but one or two of the brighter ones 
soon get an idea of how to play it, and the others soon 
joined them, asking, " Is it what I wear on my head } '' 
**No, it is not hat''' *^Is it what the mouse is afraid 
of? " *' No, it is not cat:' " Is it what the cat lies 
on ?" *'No, it is not maV^ " Is it what she iikes to 
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catch ? " " No, it is not rat'' " Is it what a boy holds 
in his hand when he plays ball ? " " Yes, it is bat'' 

The children enjoy this very much, and will, I trust, 
learn to think quickly by means of it. Any exercise 
by which we can injure rapid and concentrated thought 
can but be a benefit to the child*s mind, and the ex- 
pectation of some simple reward like this, at the end 
of the week, for good attention and good work during 
the past week, can but help over sotae of the hard 
places that come in the daily path of teacher and pupil. 



MODEL EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

Gbooraphy. — If you were to make a voyage from 
Copenhagon to Rome, along the coast of Western £u 
rope, what conalries would you pass ? Mention all im- 
portant rivers, the souths of which you would passf on 
this voyage. Mention large seaports, also the capitals 
of the countries you pass* Mention the mountain 
ranges and two important lakes situated in Western 
Europe. State what people inhabit these different 
countries, and what language they speak, etc. Sup- 
pose a straight line be drawn from Washiiigton to San 
Francisco, state through what States and Territories 
this line would go. Mention large cities south and north 
of this line. Mention the different mountain ranges 

and large rivers the hne will cross, etc. Describe 

the Ohio Valley ; extent, rivers, watersheds, lakes (if 
any) canals, cities, manufactories, natural products, 
means of commerce, etc. — '— Why is Salt Lake salty, 
and Lakfe Erie not salty ? Why are rivers on the east 
side of the Apalachian Mountains so much shorter than 
those on the west? Why does the Miami River flow 
south ? What States are drained by the Misissippi ? 
Why is the climate of Oregon much warmer than that 
of Minnesota ? Name the principal waters that wash 
the shores of North America. How would you travel 

by water from Hamilton to New Orleans ? Mention 

the highest mountains in South America ; the largest 
river; the largest State; foar of the most important 

cities ; two islands ; two seaports, etc. Describe a 

journey, — select your own point of destination. 

United States History. — Give a short account of 
the mound-builders. What led to the re-discovery of 
America by Columbus ? Describe the Spanish explora- 
tions in the Southwest State how the several colonies 
were governed. Give a short account of William Penn 
and his colony. Give a short account of the French 
and Indian War. What were the causes of the Revolu- 
tionary War ? Define the terms of Revolution and Re- 
bellion. State some leading ideas of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

General History. — ^What are the sources of our 
knowledge of Babylonian, Assyrian, and Chaldean his- 
tory ? State what you learned of the culture of the 



Shemitic races. State the rise and fall of the Phoe- 
nician State ; a few dates. Give an account of the 
early history of the Hebrews ; three dales. State what 
you learned of the customs and culture of the ancient 
Egyptians. What did Solon and Pericles do, that they 
deserve to be classed among the greatest of men ? De- 
scribe the heroic death of Leonidas and his three hun- 
dred Spartans. Give a short account of the life and 
career of Tiberius Gracchus. State some causes of the 
downfall of the Roman Republic. Give an account of 
the Roman conquests in Gaul and Germany. 

Physiology. — Describe the teeth. State how they 
are preserved, and what makes them decay early. State 
difference between teeth and bones. Give rules of 
Hygiene of the bones. (Examples.) Describe the 
anatomy of the muscular system. Give a description 
of the anatomy of the circulatory organs. Give an 
account of the physiology of the digestive organs. 
State hygienic rules regarding the respiratory organs. 
[Note. — In making these statements, confine yourself 
to the essentials. Lead-pencil sketches in the margin, 
illustrating the subject matter, will greatly enhance the 
value of the work.] 

Natural Philosophy. — Describe the common lifting 
pump and the force pump. State the underlying prin- 
ciples. Describe the hydrostatic or hydraulic press; 
principles. Describe an artesian well ; principles. De- 
fine: Matter, Inertia, Elasticity, Energy, Gravitation. 
Describe the formation of primary and secondary rain- 
bows. State why, of all the colors, red is always at the 
top in a primary bow. Where is it in a secondary bow, 
and why ? Show why the image of an object is as far 
behind the mirror as the object is in front. Describe 
the human ear, and state the functions of its principal 
parts. Give one important law of acoustics. Describe 
an organ pipe ; also a string instrument, and show how 
sound is produced. [AWr.— Lead-pencil sketches in 
the margin illustrating the subject matter, will greatly 
enhance the value of the work.] 

Literature. — State in chronologic order what races 
inhabited Great Britain, or ruled over it. What are the 
components of the English language now ? State King 
Alfi'ed's literary influence. Give a short biographical 
sketch of Chaucer. State the plan of the Canterbury 
Tales. Give leading features of the "Fairy Queen." 
What is the literary importance of Edmund Spenser ? 
What is said about the early theatres ? What is com- 
monly understood by the term Literature? Give a 
brief account of John Milton's literary career. Give 
an account of Bacon's political success and disgrace. 
Give a brief synopsis of Shakespeare's Hamlets State 
Shakespeare's influence m the history of the English 
language. Give the titles of three historical, two semi- 
historical or legendary, and five fictitious plays of 
Shakespeare. 
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BUSY WORK FOR CHILDREN. — CUTriNG, 

BY LUCY WHEELOCK. 

Forbidden fruit always seems the fairest, it is said, 
and possibly this is one reason why children, almost as 
soon as they begin to use their hands, evince such a 
desire to get hold of mamma's scissors and cut anything 
which comes to hand. Not unnaturally mamma tries 
to conceal these sharp-pointed implements, and the 
child's desire is unsatisfied. Like all other manifesta- 
tions of childhood, this instinct for representation fur- 
nishes a means of development. If fostered and guided 
it is a factor in cultivating the imagination and power 
of observation, and in training to carefulness. Cutting 
is the child's natural method of expressing his concep- 
tions of the world about him and his artistic feeling. 
With most children the ability to cut forms precedes 
that of drawing them. Where this occupation has been 
canied on to any extent, really artistic work is the re- 
sult. I have seen wonderful little carts, horses, and 
people cut by a little girl whose scissors had lightened 
the tedium of a long illness. 

In order to make this occupation available for busy 
work in primary schools, nothing is necessary but to 
supply each child with a pair of blunt-pointed scissors 
and waste pieces of bright paper, such as may be easily 
procured at a box-manufactory. 

The cutting of the kindergarten, by which a regular 
series of forms is produced from the folded square, re- 
quires too much supervision where there is a large 
number of children ; but the cutting of shapes for par- 
quetry work is easily managed, and makes the little 
workers familiar with geometrical forms. Squares, tri- 
angles, rhombs, and other figures may be cut of dif- 
ferent colored papers, and these may be combined into 
other geometrical forms and pasted upon sheets of pa- 
per. Almost every child will be able to bring his own 
bottle of mucilage for the pasting, and gradually beau- 
tiful stars, crosses, and other symmetrical forms will 
appear as the result of this work. 

It is well to let the children cut out the shapes of 
different leaves in the autumn, thus leading them to ob- 
serve carefully. 

Very interesting lessons may be given in connection 
with the various trades, and the implements used in 
each may be represented by cutting. 

We can cut out a hat, a pickaxe, and a basket for the 
miner ; a saw, a hatchet, a chisel, etc., for the carpen- 
ter, and so on. 

The furniture of a room, the articles used on the 
dinner-table, and John's house with the fence and trees 
around it, may be represented in this way. Satisfactory 
trees are made by cutting out the form of the top and 
the trunk, and then teaiing out the branches with a 
pin or .the fingers, leaving a rough edge for the foliage. 
A ship with the sails set and a flag flying from the 



mast is easily produced by the scissors, and the out- 
lines of mountains may be followed from drawings or 
pictures. 

After some practice the little ones will be able to 
produce a dim likeness of a bird and certain animals. 
If the paper is folded during the cuttin^r process a four- 
footed creature, — which will stand alone when certain 
necessary bends are given, — is placed upon the desk as 
a part of a farmer's stock or oi a menagerie. 

As the holiday season approaches the little workers 
will wish to make Christmas gifts or decorations for a 
Christmas tree, if they are so happy as to expect one. 
Nothing is prettier for a tree than little Japanese lan- 
terns. Silver and gold paper and bits of gilt wall-paper 
are most effective for this purpose, with bright colors 
for trimming. 

Take an oblong piece of paper and fold in the mid- 
dle lengthwise ; make a row of parallel cuts through 
the fold to within half an inch of the edge ; unfold, 
paste the ends together ; fasten on a handle and bands 
at the top and bottom of a different color, and you will 
have a gay little ornament for a tree or bower. 

A book-mark is made by c utting a similar folded 
strip in parallel, slanting lines. \ ///////// f 
When unfolded the point of every other strip is folded 
back to lie under the point of the strips beyond. If 
the paper is colored on one side and white on the other 
the effect of the interlacing is very pretty. The book- 
mark may be cut in the form of a cross, and cut ob- 
liquely in the same way across the arms and up and 
down. In addition to the chains, which are most com- 
monly made by intertwining rings of paper, another 
kind can be cut which is most effective when gold paper 
is used. A long strip of paper is necessary, which is 
folded lengthwise ; then the two edges are folded back, 
one over and one under. Parallel cuts are made from 
the upper edge about a quarter of an inch apart, nearly 
across the strip. Between each of these cuts a similar 
cut is made from the lower edge of the strip. Great 
care must be taken in unfolding not to break the meshes. 
The delicate network can be stretched out three times 
the length of the original paper. 

Bags, made of the- same network, for holding nuts 
and sugar-plums, are very pretty ornaments for the tree. 
To make one, a square of paper must be folded the 
same as for the kindergarten cutting, until a right- 
angled triangle of eight layers of paper is produced. 
One of the shorter sides of this triangle is folded over 
upon the base, and the edge below is folded underneath 
to the base. The end of this form is cut off, leaving a 
long isosceles triangle. This folded triangle is cut in 
parallel slits, interchangeably from each side like the 
chain. When opened an octagon appears which 
stretches out into a long bag when some heavy object 
is placed within. 

The ornaments are best made of tissue or thin paper. 
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Little bon-bon holders may also be made by cutting 
out circles of two or three colors of tissue paper, fring- 
ing the edges and tying the bit of candy within by a 
colored worsted or ribbon. As very few of the children 
will have compasses, an arrangement can be provided 
for everv child with which to draw his own circles. 

A stiff strip of pasteboard, with holes punched at in- 
tervals large enough to admit a pencil, is all that is 
necessary to draw circles of varying sizes. The strip 
is fastened to the paper at one end by a pin, and the 
pencil, inserted in one of the holes, draws the circum- 
ference desired. With this simple contrivance the pos- 
sibilities of this occupation will be much extended, and 
the delight of the children in making wheels, wind 
mills, etc., will more than repay the teacher for the 
slight trouble necessary in providing for this work. 



MISS WESrS CLASS IN GEOGRAPHY. 

BY FRANCES C. SPARHAWK. 

XIV. 

"Now, we will go further on," said Miss West, "and 
see what kind of country lies between the valley of the 
Mississippi and the Pacific Ocean. What lies directly 
west of this valley ? " 

" The Rocky Mountains," answered the class. 

Then Miss West went to the hpard and drew a hori- 
zontal line. To the right of the middle of this line she 
made a cross ; to the right of this cross, another; and 
upon this last erected a perpendicular. Then to the left 
of the center of the horizontal she made another cross, 
and upon it erected another perpendicular, higher than 
the first. From the top of each perpendicular she drew 
a line to the first cross that she had made. " Here is 
Che Mississippi River," she said of this cross, " and this 
perpendicular on the right stands for the Alleghanies, 
and the one on the west for the Rockies. Now, the 
Rocky Mountains are the higher, but they are the 
farther off. Neither range goes up sharply to the top 
like a pitch-roof. But on both sides from the Missis- 
sippi you can go on and on, and often not realize that 
you are coming to mountains at all. You seem only to 
be going up a good many long hills that are not very 
steep, and you find plenty of level places between them. 
The difference is that west of the Mississippi you have 
to go farther to get to the mountains. Now, west of the 
Rockies is another range before we come to the Pacific. 
These are the Sierra Nevadas. And she drew them 
upon the unfinished map of North America. Then 
putting chairs down each side of a table to represent 
mountain-ranges, she showed the children the meaning 
of table-lands and told them about the nature of the 
table-lands between the western ranges, about the rivers 
there finding no outlet to the ocean, about the great 
salt lakes there, and the smaller ones. She also marked 
upon the map the Rocky Mountain range running north- 



ward to the Arctic Ocean, and southward, brokenly^ 
almost to the isthmus, to be Renewed with greater energy 
on the other side of it. She showed the children the 
short Coast Range, also, and 'having thus marked out 
the elevations, asked them to point out the trend of the 
rivers. This they did with tolerable accuracy. She 
told them something of the climate and products of 
California, and found that many of them already knew 
its famous metal. Then she went northward, drew the 
outlines of Alaska, and going to British America showed 
the Mackenzie River, in a certain sense the balance of 
the Mississippi, draining a large amount of country. 
She showed them some of the lakes and their outflows, 
and that low central table-land which divides Hudson's 
Bay and its tributary waters from the great lakes and 
the valleys to the south of these. 

" Now, we have come to the great lakes at last," she 
said. " How many are there ? " And she stood back 
from the board, for her explanations and names had 
been following the lines of her ready crayon. 
, " Five," answered Frank Blake. 

" Right. Will any one name them ? " 

Some knew the name of one, and some that of an- 
other, and with a little help from the teacher they were 
all given. 

" Which is the largest one, the superior ? " asked Miss 
West. 

Johnny Smart laughed, and said that she had told 
them. 

"Now," she went on, "you must imagine that these 
are five great saucers of different sizes, and you must 
remember that they flow from into the other, like 
sluices." 

That^s the reason Niagara Falls goes over so fast, is 
it, teacher?" asked Frank Blake. "'Cause it has four 
iakes-full to empty, and it has to be in a hurry ? " 

The children laughed ; but Miss West thought that 
this was not a bad way of remembering it 

Then she drew the river and the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
and so came round again to the Atlantic Ocean, from 
which she had started. 

"Now, this is what I am going to do," she said. 
"Here is the map of North America, and particularly 
of the United States, our part of it. I shall leave it as 
it is until the next lesson, and then I want you to be 
able to tell me where to put in some of the large cities 
and the names of them. You may study any maps you 
please, and talk it over among yourselves as much as 
you like ; but how many will promise me not to ask a 
question about it outside the class, or try to find out 
from any but each other ? " Every hand went up. " I 
will give you one hint," added Miss West. " Large 
cities need to be beside water." 



— Education begins the gentleman ; but reading, 
good company, and reflection must finish him. — Locke. 
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TBE IMl/E STORY OF FMINCE AMTHUR. 

BY EVELYN S, FOSTER. 

If you count backward nearly four hundred years, 
you will find the birthday of Ihtle Prince Arthur, who 
was born in England, September ao, 1486. His father 
was Henry the Seventh, who conquered the wicked 
King Richard the Third, in the bloody battle of Bos- 
worth. His mother was the beautiful Quetn Elizabeth 
of York, sometimes called Elizabeth the Good. The 
people were very happy when this king and queen were 
married, for their marriage united two contending 
families and put an end to the dreadful civil wars that 
had made the country unhappy for many long years. 

You have heard the sad story of the poor little princes, 
Edward and Richard, who were murdered in the Tower* 
They were Prince Arthurs uncles. This royal child 
was bom in Winchester castle, which, tradition tel!s us, 
was built by the famous King Arthur, of whom Tenny- 
son has wTitten such beautiful poems. King Henry had 
hoped that a son might be bom in that castle^ on 
account of this pleasant tradition, for he claimed King 
Anhur for an early ancestor, and was fond and proud 
of his memory. 

Soon after the little prince's birth, he was christened 
in a great cathedral. Dame Fortune did not smile on 
thiis christening, for the weather was stormy, the cathe- 
dral cold, and the baby was kept wailing three long 
hours for one of the noblemen who was to assist in the 
ceremony. After the baptism the prince was borne to 
his mother's chamber. The sound of trumpets and 
minstrels announced his approach. It was the custom 
of those old days for a child to be called by his name 
for the first time when his mother blessed him. After 
the queen had given her blessing, the king added his 
benediction. It was for the famous King Arthur, of 
whom I have told you^ that this royal child was named. 

This little prince is described as a pretty baby, plump 
and fair, full of smiles and winning ways. His sur- 
roundings, no doubt, were always magnificent. The 
old chronicles record that his cradle was "fair adorned 
with painter's craft,*' However, I fancy his sleep was 
no sweeter for that. His child life was brightened by 
the presence of many brothers and sisters. He had 
a brother Henry, who, years after, became the cruel 
King Henry the Eighth, of England ; a sister, Margaret, 
who married a Scottish king, James the Fifth ; a brother 
Edmund ; a sister Mary, who, at sixieen, was forced to 
marry the French king» a man over fifty years old ; and 
;i sister Elizabeth, who was the sweetest of alL She 
only lived a few short years, then began the heavenly 
lifCi Her body rests in Westminster Abbey. 

You will think that Prince Arthur, although a royal 
child, did not escape from hard work, when I telJ you the 
books he had read before his age numbered many years. 

ey were these : Homer, Thucydides, Virgil, Lucian, 



Ovid, Cicero, and Quintilian, Caesar, Tacitus, and oiher 
Roman historians. 

There were two remarkable men whom 1 think Prince 
Arthur saw when he was a little boy ,^ Erasmus, the fa- 
mous Dutch scholar, and Sir Thomas More. Sir Thomas 
More was the greatest English writer of those old days. 
I have read that he sometimes visited the royal chil- 
dren, and that once Erasmus went with him. 

Two great historical events you can associate with 
Prince Arthur's boyhood ; for, at that time Columbus, 
assisted by Queen Isabella of Castile, a lady who became 
Arthur^s mother-in-law, sailed from Palos and discov- 
ered the New World, and John Cabot, sent by Henry 
the Seventh, discovered Newfoundland. 

Before Prince Arthur was three years old he was be- 
trothed to Katharine of Arragon, a Spanish princess. 
I have told you the name of her mother ; her father, 
King Ferdinand of Arragoo, is also renowned in history. 
Since Prince Arthur was the eldest son of the English 
king, he was called the Prince of Wales. Princess 
Katharine, consequently, after her betrothal, became the 
Princess of \Vales» She was but a little girl *at this 
time, only a few months older than the boy-husband 
chosen for hen When the children were about sevtn 
years old they began to correspond. As these letters 
were written in Latin and read and corrected by visitors 
and governesses before they were sent on their way, I 
hardly think they were an index of the hearts of the 
writers. Here is one the Princess Katharine received: 

" I have read the sweet letters of your Highness, lately given !o 
TTic, from which I easily perceived your most entire love to me. 
Truly those lelters traced by your own hand have sodclighlcd 
me that I fancied that 1 beheld your Highness and conversed 
with and embraced my dearest wife. I cannot lell you what art 
earnest desire I feel to see your Highncsa, and how vexatious to 
rae is this procrastination about your coming." 

This letter is addressedj — 

^' To the most illustrious and excellent princess, the Lady Katb^ 
arinc, Princess of Wales, Duchess of Cornwall^ and my most be* 
loved spouse/* 

I fancy the little boy had some help in using the long 
words of his letter so correctly* When the princess 
was fifteen years old she left her pleasant southern 
home to go to Prince Arthur's, in England, 

Some one, writing of tlie marriage, which took place 
soon after the princess reached Great Britain, quaintly 
describes the dress of the bride : 

*' The bride wore upon her head a coil of white silk^ with a. scsrf 
bordered with gold and pearls and precious stones, £ve And ooe^ 
half inches broad, which veiled a great part of her visage and her 
person* Her gown was very large, both the sleeves and also \ht 
body; and beneath the waist wert* certain round hoops bearing 
out their gowns from their body, after their country manner.^ 

Prince Arthur, also, was richly dressed in white satin. 
King Henry the Seventh has been often called a miserly 
king ; but this characteristic did not prevent him from 
spending a very large sum of money for jewels in hon^ -^ 
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of the marriage of Prince Arthur. These jewels were 
brought over from France. The marriage ceremony 
was performed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, assisted 
by nineteen bishops and abbots. After the wedding, 
there were banquets, tournaments, and pageants, and 
" all the nobility were set on pleasure and solace, and 
the king himself was principally given to joy and 
rejoicing." At one of the great dinners the young 
bride was served in gold plate, decorated with precious 
stones and pearls of great value. Many compliments 
were given to Prince Arthur and his wife. She was 
styled the " Western Star, Lady Hesperus," and he was 
called "Arcturus." 

A few months after the marriage, Prince Arthur, 
always delicate, sickened and died When the king 
heard of his great loss, he sent for the queen, saying 
'' that he and his wife would bear their painful sorrow 
together." The queen, forgetting for a moment her 
own grief, with gentle words endeavored to comfort the 
king. She said at last: '*As your Grace's wisdom is 
renowned all over Christendom, you must now give 
proof of it by your manner of taking your misfortune." 
The old chronicles tell us that the king " thanked her 
for her good comfort." 

After that, when the queen was alone in her chamber, 
a sense of her great sorrow so overwhelmed her that 
her people sent for the king to come to comfort her. 
Then the king came and said many kind and soothing 
words, reminding her of the comforting thoughts she 
had given him, and telling her " that if she would thank 
Gk)d for their dead son, he would do so likewise." 

Prince Arthur's bright qualities of mind and heart 
had endeared him to the people. The whole nation 
mourned with the king and queen. 'With weeping 
and sore lamentation Prince Arthur was laid in the 
grave." He is lovingly remembered even now, and his 
virtues are recorded not only in history, but also in song. 
c When we remember that the prince's brother. King 
Henry the Eighth, was once, like him, a young man 
admired for his generous impulses and cultivated mind, 
and then recall the picture that history gives of his after 
years, we cannot regret that Prince Arthur began the 
pure and peaceful life of heaven before flattery had 
spoiled the noble character which made him worthy to 
bear the name of " King Arthur," whom Tennyson calls 
"the blameless king." 



No Truth Useless. — No matter how seemingly un- 
connected with human affairs or remote from human 
interests a newly- discovered truth may appear to be, 
time and genius will some day make it minister to hu 
man welfare. When Dr. Franklin was once skeptically 
asked what was the use of some recondite and far-off 
truth which had just been brought to light, "What,'* 
said he, " is the use of babies ? " — Horace Mann. 



A LANGUAGE GEOGRAPHY AND HISTOR V 
LESSON. 

(For Very Little Folks.) 

BY THE AUTHOR OF '* PRESTON PAPERS." 

Teacher. — (Presenting a picture of "Washington^ 
Crossing the Delaware " to the class ) — Children, what 
is this in my hand ? 

Children. — A picture ! 

T. — Yes, it is a picture ; and if you like we will study 
this instead of our geography lesson this afternoon.. 
What is it, Frank ? I see your hand is raised. 

Frank. — I don't see how we can study a picture. 

7! — Be patient and you will see. But let me ask yoit^ 
what you mean by " study " ? 

F. — ^Why, saying ''Two tums two are four"; or, 
h-o-u-s-e house, so many times you can't forget it. 

T. — ^Yes ; a great many people call that studying, but 
it is not study unless you think while you are saying it. 
When you stop thinking you stop studying. Do yoa 
see the difference } 

F. — Yes, ma'am. 

T. — One other thing; you said "Two tums two."* 
Is that right? 

F.—l meant " Two times.'' 

T. — We must be careful about the sound of our- 
words as well as about our words. You also said, " are 
four." Is that right? 

F. — I don't know. 

T. — Well, all people do not agree about this word in 
this place ; some use are and some use is. I like is, 
because if I said all that I meant, it would be " The 
product of 2 and 2 is 4." 

But now how many of the class think they can study 
this picture ? Ah ! I see a great many hands raised, 
and before we finish I hope we. shall all find that we- 
have studied. Now all look closely, and Mary may 
tell me what she. first saw in the picture. 

Mary. — A lot of men in a boat. 

T. — Can you think of a better way to speak of the 
men? 

M. — Some men. 

T. — Yes, that is better. A lot of ground, but a num- 
ber of men. John, what did you first think about the- 
picture ? 

yohn. — I was afraid the man that was standing up^ 
would fall down. 

7:_Why? 

y. — Because the waves are so high that the boat wilP 
rock. 

T. — And that is a good reason. You have studied 
the picture. But I want to ask you why you say " stand- 
ing up " and " fall down " ? Would you mean just the 
same if you said " standing " and " fall " ? 

% — (S/ow/y.) — I guess so, — only I never thought 
about it before. 
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7! — There is just the trouble. We do not think 
enough^ and use our words without studying them. 
Who can tell me what kind of weather is shown by the 
picture ? 

{Several voices,) — Stormy weather. 

T. — What makes you think so, Albert ? 

AUerL — Cause the waves are so high. 

T. — And does the weather make any difference with 
the waves ? 

^,— Yes, ma'am. The water is smooth unless the 
wind blows. 

Z — ^True. Now let us think about what John said. 
One man is standing, although the waves are high and 
the ^ind is blowing. Is that common? Laura, what 
do you think ? 

Laura. — I should want to set down and keep warm. 

71 — You mean j//, I suppose. Perhaps there is a 
reason for his standing, and we may be able to find out 
about it after a time. Now look again, and see if any 
of you can tell me whether it is a picture of our own 
time or some other year. Charles, what do you see 
that will help you decide ? 

Charles, — Their clothes are old-fashioned. 

T. — Yes, they are such as our gfeat-great-grandfathers 
wore a hundred years ago. And the picture is named 
** Washington Crossing the Delaware." Who knows 
anything about Washington ? (Many hands are raised.) 
Well, Grace, you are the youngest in the class, — you 
may speak first. 

Grace, — {Earnestly y but with a little embarrcusment.) — 
He cut down his papa's apple-tree, and never told a 
lie about it. And he wouldn't go to sea, because he 
loved his mother and she wanted him to stay with her ! 

7! — Very good, John ; where did Washington live ? 

yohn. — I don't know. 

T. — Do any of you ? (Silence.) On my table is a 
book that will tell us a great many things about Wash- 
ingtrn. Any of you who wish may look at it after 
school, and to-morrow at this time I would like to have 
John tell me where Washington lived. Emma may find 
out when he was born, and how many years he lived ; 
Henry may tell us how he came to be in this boat on 
this river ; and the rest of you may find out any other 
thing to tell us about him that you wish. Now who 
knows where the Delaware River is. Ah ! all of you 
do. That looks as if it might be one of our old friends. 
We have "studied " the picture long enough for to-day. 
To-morrow we will look at it again, and I will tell you 
more about the river and the land around it, and the 
great trouble the people were in at the time these men 
were with Washington. You may then write in your 
blank-books what you can remember of it all. 

The above was the beginning of what grew into an 
eniliusiastic history class in a primary department. A 
love of the study was cultivated ; and geography, lan- 
guage, composition, spelling, and penmanship grew 
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from the seed. We did not use books, for the pupils 
were too young to ** learn " set lessons in any of the 
text-books on those subjects ; but the school was sup 
plied with wall-maps and charts, and 1 was supplied 
with books and pictures, which I always would hav* 
whether my salary was large or small. I would as soon 
think of going without shoes as witfiout my professtonal 
books and papers, or of not paying my board-bill, as 
soon as not to add to my ** tools '' to work with. It was 
a part of my stock in trade, and has alwa\ s been capi- 
tal well invested. 



TWILIGffT S70MIES. 



BY MARGARET M. STONE. 



[Continued from last No* I 

" But I must hasten to the time when the prince, as 

we may call hfm, arrived at , welT, at the land of 

Somewhere. He did not say who he was, at first, but 
some one finding out, and wanting to get rid of him, 
made the old king believe that this stranger had some 
wicked design against him, and persuaded him to inv-ite 
the prince to a feast, and have poison put into the cup 
from which he was to drink, so that he might be killed. 
When all was prepared, the guests assembled ; but, 
when the meat was placed on the table, before the 
young man had drank, he drew out his sword as if he 
were going to carve with it, and he flourished it about 
in such a way that hfs father recognized it, and threw 
down I he cup of poison and told the people that this 
was his son ; and you may be sure that, when he found 
him to be such a fine, powerful, brave young man, he 
was very proud of him. 

*'Now it happened that, because of a war in which 
they had been defeated, the people were obliged to 
send, every year, seven young men and seven young 
women to their conquerors Having arrived in the 
enemy's country, they were placed in the middle of a 
lab3rrinth where a wild beast was kept, and they never 
could find their way out again." 

" What is a labyrinth. Aunt Fanny } " asked £dith« 

'' It is a place with so many winding paths that if one 
is taken in and left in the middle, he only gets more 
and more lost if he tries to find his way out. When the 
time came for the yearly tribute to be sent, and they 
were about to decide by lot who were to go, the young 
prince announced his determination to be one of the 
number, whether the lot fell to him or not. He wished 
to share their danger ; and, besides, he hoped, if he 
went himself, he should be able to find some way out 
of all their troubles. So, after the lots for the others 
had been cast, they set sail together in a ship with a 
black flag ; but they carried a white flag also, to be 
hoisted on the homeward voyage if the young prince 
should be successful, and come back again in safety. 
On their arrival they were at first treated kindly, but, 
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although the brave prince was greatly admired for the 
beauty of his person and for his courtly manners, no 
exception to the usual fate of the captives was to b^ 
made in his favor. The king, however, consented that, 
if he should kill the wild beast and find his way out of 
the labyrinth, both of which he though it impossible to 
do, then he and his companions should be allowed to 
return home, and this terrible tribute should never be 
demanded again. Now the king's daughter was so 
charmed by the gallant young prince, that she felt very 
badly at the thought of his great danger, and at last she 
devised a plan for helping him. She gave him a ball 
of fine silk, one end of which was fastened at the en- 
trance of the labyrinth, near the ground where it would 
not be seen; then, as he was conducted in through the 
maze of bewildering paths, the silken thread unwound, 
and, by following it as he wound it up again, after his 
guide had left him alone, he found his way out of the 
frightful place, stopping by the way long enough to kill 
the terrible monster. When he came forth unharmed 
there was great astonishment His friends rejoiced 
exceedingly, and soon after they all embarked on their 
return voyage. But in the midst of so much joy and 
excitement, they neglected to replace the black flag 
with the white one. The old king was on the shore 
watching for the return of the ship, and he was so much 
overcome on seeing the sable signal still flying that, 
not knowing it was left at the masthead only by care- 
less forgetfulness, he fell from a rock and was killed." 

" Oh, wasn't it too bad ! " exclaimed Alice. 

" Why, yes, it was kind of hard on him," said Tom. 
" But then, you know, he wasn't any kind ol a father, 
anyway ; so the prince couldn't have cared so much." 

" What is the rest of the story, Aunt Fanny ? " asked 
Edith. 

» " There isn't much more to tell," said Aunt Fanny. 
**After his father's death, of course, the prince became 
king ; so this is the end of the story of the young prince, 
you see." 

" I guess I know the prince's name," said Ben. 

'*Oh, tell us," exclaimed the other children. 

" No," said Aunt Fanny. "Try to find out for your- 
selves, either from some book or by telling the story 
again so well to some one else that you can gain the 
information you wish, Ben may tell you to-morrow 
night, if you don't find out before that time." 

" I'm not quite sure," said Ben. Then, coming closer 
to Aunt Fanny, he whispered in her ear, " Did he live 
in Athens?" 

" Yes," said Aunt Fanny. 



SOCIAL HOURS. 



Study of Science. — A science approximates per- 
fection only as it more nearly exhausts all the truths 
which belong to that science in the constitution of 
things. No science will be perfect until all the truths 
which God has wrought with the subject of it are re- 
vealed. — Horace Mann. 



AN OPENING EXERCISE. 

Teacher,— O^x Father who in heaven art, 

Fill Thou to-day each childish heart, 
{Response.) — With love and reverence. 

7*.— Grant that to-day within our school 
Each shall enact the Golden Rule, 
/?.— In true obedience. 

7*.— Grant that our feet those paths may tread 

Where Thou, our Father, oft hath said, 
/?. — Lie peace and purity. 

71 — Help us our daily task tb learn,— 

Help us temptations great to spurn, 
/?. — And all iniquity. 

T:— To Thee, O Lord, the glory be. 
The power, grace, and majesty, 
/?.— Now and forever. 

Let one section of the class learn the initial prayer, an4 
the other section learn the response. — School JoumaL 



COLUMBIA. 

Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise. 

The queen of the world and child of the skies ! 

Thy genius commands thee ; with rapture behold. 

While ages on ages thy splendors unfold. 

Thy reign is the last and the noblest of time. 

Most fruitful thy soil, most inviting thy clime ; 

Let the crimes of the East ne'er encrimson thy name. 

Be freedom and science and virtue thy fame. 

Timothy Dwight. 



SCHOOL ALPHABET. 
[for a school exhibition.] 

[This is very pretty when each little one holds and raises above 
her head, as she speaks, a capital letter covered with evergreens 
or flower!;.] 

A is the alphabet that little folks learn ; 

B is for books^ coming next in their turn ; 

C is for clocks making time in its flight; 

D is for desk^ where we study and write ; 

E is for early ones, who are prompt at the call ; 

F is the friendship we cherish for all ; 

G is for goodness, may each have a share ; 

H is for honesty, we hope it*s not rare ; 

/ is the idleness we fight every day ; 

J is for judgment, which governs our way ; 

K is for kindness toward schoolmates and friends ; 

L is for love, which our pathway attends ; 

M is for music, which brightens our way ; 

N is for noon, the time we can play ; 

O is for order, it's rules we'll not break ; 

P is the progress we hope we shall make ; 

Q is the questions to which answers we find ; 

R is the rule which we ever will mind ; 

S is the school, which we love every day ; 

T is for truth, which shall guide all we say ; 
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£/ IS for UHwn In all that is right ; 
y Is for virtue^ may it ever be bright; 
W is for welcome y which all our friends claim ; 
X is this cross with our fingers we frame ; * 
Y is our yauth^ the time to improve \ 
Z is for zealous id work that we love. 

AIL — We have now said our alphabet full and complete, 
So we'll bow you our thanks, and return to our seat* 

•Crossing fingers. 



THE NATIONAL BANNER. 

All hail to our glonous ensign \ courage to the heart, and 

strength to the hand^ to which^ in all time, it shall be in^ 
trusted t May it ever wave in honor, in ucsuHied glory, and 
patriotic hope, on the dome of the capitol, on the country's 
stronghold, on the eatented plain, on the wave-rocked top- 
mast ! 

Wherever, on the earth's surface, the eye of the Amer- 
ican shall behold it, may he have reason to bless it! On 
whatsoever spot it is planted, there may freedom have a 
foothold, humanity a brave champion, and religion an altar ! 
Though stained with blood in a righteous cause, may it never 
in any cause, be stained with shame ! 

Alike, when its gorgeous folds shall wanton In lazy holi- 
day-triumphs on the summer breeze, and its tattered frag- 
ments be dimly seen through the clouds of war, may it be 
he joy and pride of the American heart! First raised in 
he cause of right and liberty, in that cause alone may tt 
orever spread out its streaming blazonry to the battle and 
he storm ! Having been borne victoriously across the Con- 
ine nt and on every sea, may virtue and freedom an^.t peace 
orever follow where it leads the way ! 

EowAKD Everett. 



A LITTLE BOY^S ADDRESS, 
[for a school exhibition.] 

v\ farmer there was, who brought to his barn 

One morning, quite late in the fall, 
A little, late colt, poor and homely in shape, 

And timid and awkward, withal. 
Old Dobbin, the farm-horse, scarce deigned him a look, 

While Lighlfoot, the spirited gray, 
Neighed loudly enough to be heard all around, 

*^ I hope hell keep out of my way ! '' 
The farmer's good wife, when she saw the poor thing. 

Exclaimed, " Pray, what have we here ? 
No horse for the road or the farm can be made 

From this stupid starveling, that's clear," 
The neighbors declared it a poor, worthless thing, 

That ne*er for its keeping would pay; 
But the farmer, undaunted, gave colty a stall. 

And fed him with care, every day* 

As time waned apace, he began lo repay 
The patience and care which was shown, 

Till at length, e'en Old Dobbin and Gray stood aside, 
Such a fine, noble steed had he grown. 

And not long ago, when the State held a fair. 

Where gathered the horse- judges wise. 
This late, little colt, of unpromising birth, 



Was there, and received the first prize. 
Kind friends and dear parents, assembled to-day. 

To pass on ut your judgment wise, 
Remember that we are the little, late colts, 

And our efforts, pray, do not despise. 

We have not lived long enough yet to have growii 

Well proportioned, and graceful tn mind ; 
We cannot keep pace with the strong and the fleet, 

We are weak, and they leave us behind. 
But when we've been fed by the strong, mental food 

That makes people learned and great. 
And when we've grown out of these jackets and frocks. 

And become more mature and sedate, 
We hope that the feeblest and least in our school 

Will reflect all the credit we owe 
To you, our dear teacher, dear parents and friends. 

For the patience and care yon now show, 

M. J- V. 



THE AMERICAN FLAG. 

When freedom, from her mountain height, 

Unfurled her standard to the air. 
She tore the azure robe of night. 

And set the stars of glory there ! 
She mingled with Its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 
And striped its pure celestial white 
With streakingsof the morning light; 
Then from his mansion in the sun 
She called her eagle bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand 
The symbol of her chosen land. 

Flag of the free hearts' hope and home, 

By angel hands to valor given, 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues were born in heaven. 
Forever float that standard sheet ! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With freedom's soil beneath our feet, 

And freedom's banner streaming o'er us ? 

Joseph Rodman Drak^ 
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OUR GREETING SONG. 

[for a school exhibition.] 

With happy hearts we now will seek 

The passing hour to cheer, 
While songs we sing, and words we speak, 

Will give you welcome here. 
How dull would be the work we do 

If it were not for song, 
To cheer the hours of study Ihro' 

And let them speed along. 

The time we spend our minds to store 

Is labor not in vain ; 
We know when school*days once are o*er 

They come not back again* 
Our moments are as grains of gold, 

If sown with careful hand^ 
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We'll harvest fields of wealth untold 
That wealth could not command. 

As we the hill of science tread 

What obstacles abound ; 
Tho' barriers rise, fame's flowering meads 

Will at the end be found. 
For duty's path, though rough, is plain, 

If we have earnest will, 
Success in life we may obtain, 

And well our stations fill. * 

*From School Chimes^ where, on page i68, appropriate music 
will be foiuid. Published by S. Brainard*8 Sons, Cleveland, Ohio. 



' ADDRESS FOR CLOSE OF TERM OR YEAR. 

Kind friends, who have listened to our efforts to-day, I 
thank you, in the name of the whole school, for your pres- 
ence and your attention. We hope we have not disappointed 
you. A^th many of us it has been our first attempt at pub- 
lic speaking. Long ago a boy declaimed before such an 
audience, I dare say, as this, who said, '' Tall oaks from 
little acorns grow " ; and it is just as true to<lay as then. 
We are fitting ourselves, little by little, to fill the places of 
the men and women of to-day. Years hence you may hear 
from us, mingling with the great world, helping forward, in 
one way and another, life's good work. 

Teacher, we thank you for all your kind endeavors to do 
us good. May your good wishes for us be all fulfilled in 
years to come. 

Schoolmates, we part companionship to-day to go to our 
several homes, our various amusements, and our separate 
work. We part friends, and carry with us pleasant memo- 
ries of happy faces. May our future lives be as useful as 
our term has been pleasant. And may the world, the great 
school in which we are all scholars, find us faithful in all the 
good lessons we have to learn ; in short, may we make our 
lives a grand success, and be admitted to a higher school in 
the life to come. 

And now, friends all, with thanks for the past and good 
wishes for the future, it is mine to say good-bye. 

Ellen O. Peck. 



NO, NOT ONCE. 

'* Only once," the tempter said, with smiling lip. 
Tempted thus, the young man took the fatal sip ; 
And time passed on. Hush ! gently tread ; 
Death guards this night the drunkard's bed ! 

** Only once," the tempter said, with winning voice. 
Seizing the box, the young man threw the rattling dice ; 
And time passed on. What can earth have 
More sad than this,— a gambler's grave ! 

'* No, not once," the young man said, and rising up. 
Wavering not, he pushed aside the sparkling cup ; 
And time passed on. No nobler fame 
Has earth than this,— an honored name. 

^ No, not once," the youth exclaimed, and turned away. 
Others filled his place, and joined the exciting play ; 
And time passed on. How lived that boy ? 
A father's pride, a mother's joy ! 



IN SCHOOL DAYS. 

Still sits the school-house by the road, a ragged beggar sun- 
ning; 
Around it still the sumachs grow, the blackberry vines are 

running. 
Within the master's desk is seen, deep-scarred by raps 

official ; 
The warping floor, the battered seats, the jack-knife's carved 

initial. 
The charcoal frescoes on its wall; the door's worn sill 

betraying 
The feet that, creeping slow to school, went storming out to 

playing ! 
Long years ago a winter's sun shone over it at setting, 
Lit up its western window panes and low eaves' icy fretting. 
It touched the golden, tangled curls, and brown eyes full of 

grieving. 
Of one who still her steps delayed when all the school were 

leaving. 
For near her stood the little boy her childish favor singled ; 
His cap pulled low upon a face where pride and shame were 

mmgled ; 
Pushing with restless feet the snow to right and left, he 

lingered ; 
As restlessly her tiny hands the blue-checked apron fingered. 
He saw her lift her eyes; he felt the soft hand's light 

caressing. 
And heard the trembling of her voice, as if a fault con- 
fessing. 
*< I'm sorry that I spelt the word ; I hate to go above you. 
Because,"— the brown eyes lower fell,—" because, you see, 

I love you ! " 
Still memory to a gray-haired man that sweet ehild-face is 

showing,— 
Dear girl ! the grasses on her grave have forty years been 

growing. 
He lives to learn, in life's hard school, how few who pass 

above him 
Lament their triumph and his loss, like her, because they 

love him. 



LAST DAY. 
[for a very little girl.] 

We've trodden many a happy mile. 

And short has been the way. 
And swiftly passed the moments, while 

We came here, day by day. 

We little ones have learned as much 

As our small heads can hold ; 
And knowledge, as we know quite well, 

Will help us more than gold. 

We learn to read, and write, and spell ! 

And as we older grow. 
We hope on each last day to tell 

How many things we know. 

But now the parting hour draws near, 

And with a kiss* and smile. 
We bid you, friends and teacher dear, 

Good-by for a little while. 

Lucy B. Wiggin. 



•Throw kisses. 
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MOTHER GOOSE. 

Some people doubt the tale of Pocahontas; 

Some say we must give up our William Tell ; 
What shall we do, should they begin to want us 

To give up our dear Mother Goose, as well ? 
Give up the dear old lady ? No, no, never ! 

The bond between us nothing shall unloose ; 
The links that bind us to her, nought shall sever ; 

The children's Patron Saint is Mother Goose ! 
Then keep a welcome in the warmest corner 

Your kind hearts have, for Mother Goose to fill, 
Each year, with Pringle, Muffit, Prim, and Horner, 

For Simon, Shaftoe, Trot, and Jack and Jill, 
Daffydowndilly, Bo-peep, Pumpkin-eater, 

Nan-Etticoat, and him who stole the tarts ; 
And Mother Goose, herself, than all, the sweeter, 
^ For Mother Goose herself is Queen of Hearts ! 



VACATION IS COMING. 

[for A LITTLE BOY,] 

The last day has come, and vacation is near^ 
We welcome its coming with right good cheen 
We love our school-room and school mates gay, 
And our teacher's face to greet each day. 
But boys are made up in a way just so, 
They cannot forever choose study, you know* 
So, with the best wishes to all our mates^ 
We shall bid adieu to our books and slates. 
To you, dear teacher, for patience and care, 
May vacation of good things bring a large share. 
O, joy to you all, vacation is near, — 
When school is excused, let us give a round cheer* 

E. O. P. 
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A GLASS OF COLD WATER. 

Where is the liquor which God the Eternal brews for all 
His children ? Not in the simmering still, over smoky fires 
choked with poisonous gases, and surrounded with the 
stench of sickeninfi^ odors and rank corruptions, doth your 
Father in heaven prepare the precious essence of life, the 
pure cold water. But in the green glade and grassy dell, 
where the red deer wanders, and the child loves to play ; 
there God brews.it And down, low down in the lowest 
valleys, where the fountains murmur and the rills sing; 
and high upon the tall mountain tops, where the naked 
granite glitters like gold in the sun ; where the storm-cloud 
broods and the thunder-storms crash ; and away far out on 
the wild, wide sea, where the hurricane howls music and 
the big waves roar ; the chorus sweeping the march of God ; 
there he brews it, — that beverage of life and health-giving 
water. And everywhere it is a thing of beauty, gleaming in 
the dew-drop ; singing in the summer rain ; shining in the 
ice-gem, till^the leaves all seem to turn to living jewels ; 
spreading a golden veil over the setting sun, or a white 
gauze around the midnight moon. 

Sporting in the cataract ; sleeping in the glacier ; dancing 
in the hail shower ; folding its bright snow curtains softly 
about the wintry world ; and waving the many- colored iris, 
that seraph's zone of the sky whose warp is the rain-drop 
of earth, whose woof is the sunbeam of heaven ; all check- 
ered over with celestial flowers, by the mystic hand of re- 
fraction. 

Still always it is beautiful, that life-giving water; no poison 
bubbles on its brink; its foam brings not madness and 
murder ; no blood stains its liquid glass ; pale widows and 
Stat ving orphans weep no burning tears in its depth ; no 
drunken, shrieking ghost from the grave curses it in the 
words of eternal despair. Speak on, my friends 1 would you 
exchange for it demon's drink, alcohol r 

J. B. GouGH. 



"A LITTLE BIT OF BRAG." • 
[Opening address.] 
Dear Parents and Friends .-—Our teacher saw a letter 
written by a great man in Germany, and it was called *< A 
Little Bit of Brag." Maybe you'll think that's the name of 
my piece, but never mind ; we are very glad to see you to- 
day, for, O, it's ever so long since some of you have been 
here ; I guess it's 'most a year, — and you don't know what 
lots of things we have been doing in that time. We have 
learned to spell, and read pretty well ; we can write some- 
thing and reckon a little ; we can tell you about '* Our 
World ;" we can sing, and whistle. We can tell you about 
sugar, coffee, rice, tea, spices, — and I shouldn't wonder a 
bit if we could tell papa and mamma some things about 
them that they didn't know ! Then we have been so happy, 
and had such good times ! You ought to come and see us 
oftener, for our teacher says she never saw a little boy or 
girl who hadn't something interesting about them, and I 
think she ought to know. She loves some of us that other 
folks call only a bother and a plague. This is only *'a little 
bit of brag," and I'll stop now ; for mother said, the other 
day, •* The proof of the pudding is in the eating." I don't 
know what she meant, but I guess it was that you could tell 
better whether anything was good after you had tried it. 
I'll ask her ; but please tell us, before vou go home, if you 
think it true, that ''Little folks should be seen and not 
heard." b. l. y. 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Questions and answers for tfae Notes and Queries should reach ni bj th* 
first of each month to Insure publication in the following number. 

We desire that our patrons should consider themselves at liberty to take ^ 
part in the discussions of the Notes and Queries. You are invited to send in 
such questions as you desire to have answered; we also solicit answers to 
questions given. 

all oomminnoations for tbt8 depabtxsxt must bx sskt to thb 
Editob. 16 Hawlxy Stbbbt, Boston, Uass. 

ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

I. What battle in the history of the United States was fought 
and won without a commander ? 

The second battle of Stillwater or Saratoga was fought while 
General Gates remained in camp. Arnold, who led the troops to 
victory, had been deprived of his command, and had no authority 
to go into battle. A. D. Hall. 

The battle of Lexington was fought without a commander. 

S. Olivia Smith. 

The Battle o£ Missionary Ridge, in the Rebellion, was fought 
and won without a commander. Orders were given our troops to 
drive back the first line of the Confederates, who were entrenched 
some distance below the summit of the Ridge. When this was 
accomplished, our troops found themselves under a severe artil- 
lery fire from the enemy stationed above them. Without waiting 
for orders from our commanders, who had a different plan in view, 
our men rushed forward, and by a desperate charge, captured the 
batteries, drove the rebels from their position, and won the victory. 

4. What gave the name of Iceland ? Editor. 

Iceland was so called by a native who wished to persuade the 
people to emigrate to Greenland, and contrasted the climates of 
the two countries by the names which he gave them. 

7. What title did William III., Prince of Orange, have in hi» 
own right to the English crown ? 

William Ilf., Prince of Orange, was the son of William II. of 
Orange, and Mary, eldest daughter of Charles I. of England. 

J. H. W. Schmidt. 

8. Where is the real Hub, — that is, the center of the country ? 
Where is the center of population ? 

In the eastern part of Kansas is the real " hub " of the country, 
— that is, its center, — a little west of the capital. The center ol 
population in 1880 was near the village of Taylorville, Ky., about 
eight miles from Cincinnati. 

II. What is the tiara ? 

It is the triple crown of the Pope, symbolical of his temporal, 
as the keys are of his spiritual, authority. It is composed of a 
high cap of gold cloth, encircled by three coronets, with a mound 
and cross of gold on the top. From the cap hang two pendants, 
embroidered and fringed at the ends. Barbara Greenwood. 

12. When did a fog save an army ? 

After the battle of Long Island, in the Revolution, the Amev- 
ican army withdrew under cover of a fog. 

13. What is the Congressional deadlock ? 

A '* Congressional deadlock " takes place when a vote upon a 
question shows a tie pro and cm. It sometimes results when po* 
litical parties are very evenly balanced, and party fealty is ob» 
served in voting. J H. W. Schmidt. 

14. What president had not vMed for forty years ? 

Zachary Taylor entered the army in 1808, and was elected 
President in 1848. During the forty years of his service in the 
aumy he could not vote. A. D. Hall. 

22. When was the crown of England lost in a hawthorn bush '^ 

It is said that at the battle of Bosworth Field, fought August 
22, 1485, the crown of England was found in a hawthorn bush 
near the field of battle, and with it the victorious Earl of Rich- 
mond was crowned Henry VII. 

24. Name the «* Gospels " of the New Testament — - 
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Ma.tthcw« Mark* Luke, and John, 

W 25. Who are the most dtstmguished American poets now living ? 
The most prominent literary meti } 

Janice Russell Lowell and John G. Whtttier. Oliver WctideU 
Holmes, Jamea G* Farton, William D. Howells, and Henry James. 

S 26. What President of the Uniled States was married during 
hU term of ufticc ? 

John Tyler was a widower when he became President, but 
soon a£terTvard married JVlisa Gardner, an heiress. 

37. What a pat in Britain first felt the tread of English feet f 
Ebbs^cet, on the shores of the Isle of Thanet, first felt the 

tread of EngUj^h feet, at the landing of Hengt$t and his war band. 

28. Who is called the " Father of English poetry '' ? 
Chaucer* 

34. What bet WAS lost by Queen EUrabctb ? 

Sir Walter Raleigh, conversing with Queen Elizabeth one day 
upon the singular properties of tobacco, assured her that he could 
tell the ex-ict weight of smoke in any quantity consumed. The 
Qut^en clared him to a wager* Accepting it, he weighed his to- 
bacco, smoked it, and then carefully weighing the aabei^ stated 
the difference. Queen Elizabeth paid the bet* 

HATTtM A* Mains. 

38. Who became king by the neighing of his horse ? 

After the death of Smerdis, the Magian, seven princes o£ Per- 
sia iigrecd that they would ride to the top of a hill in the early 
morning, and that he should be king whose horse first neighed. 
The horse of Darius was the first to neigh, and so gained the 
royal honor for his master. This good fortune came from the 
fact I hat the groom had for several days preceding this memorable 
morriiti|r taken the horse to the appomCed place before daylight, 

39. flow did the thistle come to be placed in Scotland's national 
arms? 

The Danes thought it cowardly to attack an enemy by nighty 
but an one of their invasions of Scotland deviated from their cus- 
tom. They crept along, barefooted, unobserved, until they were 
near the spot. At that moment a soldier stepped on a thistle^ and 
the hurt made him utter a shrill cry of pain* This awoke the 
sleepers, and each tnan sprang lo his arms. They fought with 
great bravery, and the invaders were driven back with much loss. 
Since that time the thistle has been adopted as Scotland's em- 
blem, with the motto, AVphu mr impune loitiut (" No one wounds 
cue with impunity"}. 



QUERIES. 



40. 
41. 



What is the earliest autograph of an English king cjttant? 
Who is the author of the little poem beginning, — 
" Spring once said to the nightingale, 
I mean to give you birds a ball " > 
.\i. Who Is the author of the following verse, and where is it to 
Ijc found ? 

" Kind hearts are the gardens. 
Kind thoughts aie the roots^ 
Kind words are the blossoms, 
Kind deeda are the frujts." 
43- Who has been President, Vice-president, Minister to En» 
glantl. Governor^ and member of both houses of Congress ? 

44. When and what was the first School law m America ? 

45. What volcano is called " the lighthouse of ihe sea ** ? 
46^ What is the political meaning of Junta ? 

47. Over whom was the epitaph inscribed, " Here ties one who 
never knew fear"? 

4S. Who was the only English sovereign who died without being 
crowned ? 

Who was the last Saxon Bishop ? 
What king died in the water on horseback ? 
How many and what states require the public schools to 
nstruction in regard to alcohol and tobacco? 
Name the five greatest American poets* 
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53, Natne the five best authors among American wofn<eiu 

54, Give some good method of teaching history* 

55, An enigma for the class in history : 
I am composed of 45 tetters* 

My J, 8, ii 43, 14, 43j discovered the Pajcific ocean* 

My 24, 21, 44, 32, 27, married a famous Indian girl. 

My 30^ 38 36, -^-^ founded Philadelphia* 

My tS, 17, t, 23, 3(, "read a great poem before a great fight." 

My 18, 40, 4 1, 5, 4. 30, was a brave general killed in tine bitde 
of Lexington, 

Nfy [9, I, 44t 35^ 30, captured Fort Ticonderoga. 

My 33, 28, 16, 30, I, 10, and my S, 9, Ji, 5, 45, were an Ameit^ 
can and an Engl is Wan whom the following describes : 
" Two men engaged in a fiendish plot^ 
The good was hanged, the bad was not/' 

My 12, II, I, 6, 17, 12, invented the first steamboat. 

My 6^ 31, 7, ] , 14, iS, died soon after he became President of 
the United States. 

My r, 14, II, 3, 37, 35, 8, 15, 8, was purchased by the United 
States from France in 1803, 

I^y J4f S, 36» 13, 37, was a man who in 1865 tried to escape from 
his enemies by flremg, it is said, in a woman's garments. 

My 43i '4t (7f l^T 3^ was a pioneer and Indian fighter. 

My whole is a fine extract, often quoted from Daniel Webster, 
on "The American Union." Evelyn S* Fom*, 



AMER2CAN TEACHERS' BANDS OF MERCY. 




Every teacher who obtains twenty signatures to this pledge, — 
'* I will T^^ to hi kind t& all Harmless Ihnng criatures^ and try m 
prpieit them fr&m fnul usagr^^ and sends to Geo. T. Angell, Eli^^, 
President of Parent Band, 96 Tremunt street, Boston, name o£ 
"Band*' and its j>resident, saying it is a branch of Americam 
Teachers* Band, will receive without cost, — 

(] ) A beautiful metallic badge. 

{2} Full information what to do and how to do it 

(3) Band of Mercy melodies. 

^4) Ten lessons on kindness to animals, with stories, etc. 

(5) Our Dumh Animals^ monthly paper, one year. 

There arc, October g, 1885, 507 a Bands in the United States, 
with over 330,000 members, 

559, Si. Ij>iiis, Mich. : P. and 5*., Zada Lee. 

560. Princeton, III. 1 Litth Helpers' Band, 

^l. Grenada, Miss.: Pearl Mhyers Band, y/and S^ Lnln 
Poitevant, 

562. Menardville, Tex, 1 P. and 5"., John W. Hunter* 

563. Sycamore, 111* i Silver Star Band. P. and S.^ V* A. Allen, 

564. Norwich I Conn : Excelsiifr Band. P. and .S" , C. E* Rogers. 

565. Pembina, Dak. : Seko&l Band. P. and S*, P. Aheam. 

566. Wads worth, O, : Little Gleaners* Band. P., Willie l>mOn ; 
r,, Jennie Shane* 

567. East Hanover^ Pa. : P. and S., Ira E* Albert. 

56S. Freebury, Pa. : P, Dora S chaffer ; 5"*, Ida J. Moyer. 

569. North East. Pa*: A'eysttme Band, /l. Belle W* Mnnger; 
S.J Edna B.Wilcox, 

570. Dal ton, Mass. : Crann*ille Band. /*., Johanna Woodlock; 
S.. David \\\ Barnard. 

57 1* Menardsville, Tejc.i P. and S., John W, Hunter. 

572* Haydenville, Mass. : Pamy Band, P. and S., M. L, Rice. 

573. Farwell, Mich. : Little Learner* ^ Band, /*., Vina Graham ; 
5., Jennie Coon* 

574. Farwell, Mich. ; tVaUr Lily Band^ P,^ Sammie Davison ; 
X, May Sexton, 

575* Shortsville, N* Y. : Our LOtle Ones Band, A, Rntb Hit- 
low; S., Bertha Klinck* 
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THE NEW EDUCATION. 
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_ All cominunications (or this department should be sent to W. N. 

iLMAlfif , La Porte, Ind. 

I hare still on hand (onr hundred copies of Dr. Seruin's celebrated Report 

on Education, mhicli I will sell for the benefit of the Froebel Institute of 

North America, at 50 cents per copy. The book was originally sold for one 

dollar. It is a rich storehouse of new and fresh ideas on education. The 

Proceeds of the sale go to the publication fund of the Froebel Institute of 
rorth America. W. N. Hailmann, La Porte, Ind, 

All who desire to become members of the Froebel Institute of North 
America will please send the annual fee of f 1.00 to the treasurer, B. B. 
Huntoon. Supt. Blind Asylum. Louisville. K/., or to the president, W. N. 
Hailmann, La Forte, Ind. Members are entitled to one copy of the Proceed- 
ings of the Bfadison meeting, a rolurae of about 200 pages, and will receive 
as a premium a copy of Seguin's celebrated Report on Education, donated for 
this purpose to the Froebel Institute. 



In our coDversatioDS with children, we shouM bear con 
stantly in mind that words are but the symbols of ideas, and 
the latter but the shadows that things have left in our minds. 
Thus the same word designates in different minds countless 
shadows, varying in intensity and distinciness, made or left 
by the impressions of similar things. If I say horse or 
goodt the child understands not my ideas of these things, 
but its own, which may differ much from mine. Our duty 
as teachers is to study the chiltPs idea, and to devise ways 
and means for bringing it nearer to our own, which is pre- 
sumed to be nearer the truth. 



How often do teachers sin against justice and wisdom in 
the judgment of the child^s failings ! They say the child 
lies, when it speaks honestly under the influence of wrong 
impressions, or when in generosity or prudence it protects 
a friend or itself against a feared or hated foe. ^ Judge 
not " is the teacher's only safeguard against error in these 
things ; his positive duty to study the child, and to seek the 
t^ood motive that leads the child astray. 



Not long ago I saw a *' kindergarten table " in which an 
exact square foot was ruled in square inches for each child. 
All around each square foot was empty table space, — for- 
bidden ground, — and each little worker was isolated in its 
play from its neighbor's as completely as in a school-desk. 
I know of no other apparent following of Froebel that is so 
flagrantly opposed to his teachings than this. One of the 
specific purposes of the kindergarten, — the leading one, in- 
deed, — is to teach the little children mutual love and help- 
fulness ; to arouse in them that feeling of belonging together 
(Fusammengehorigkeit) which makes home ''the dearest 
spot on earth to me," and which is a distinctive feature of 
ideal Christianity. 

What would you think of a gardener who should say, 
<< The .raspberry plant, on an average, comes nearest to my 
idea of what a plant should be ; it has a reasonable amount 
of beauty, is vigorous, and fairly productive of useful and 
delicious fruit ; hereafter all my plants, my roses and lilies, 
my violets and marigolds, shall grow up to be raspberries or 
be treated as weeds ! " what would you think of him ? And 
did you never visit a school or a kindergarten where the 
spirit of this gardener seemed to prevail ? Why, will they 
not help the lily and the rose, the violet and the marigold, 
grow, each toward its own Godplanted destiny of joy and 
(benevolence ? 



KiNDERGARTNERS should beware of pla}ingand 8iiigiii|r 
for or at the children. These things should be done «vsM 
them. Whenever the children stare at you in pleased waorl 
der or amazement, while you are performing a fs^xxit for- 
them or singing a song at them, you may be sure that ybil . 
are blundering. The visitor may express delight with yoar 
liveliness and loveliness, but the children have derived no 
benefit from your work. Your business is to give tbem-^ 
work to do, to teach them how to enjoy each oth^ and give -J 
enjoyment to each other, but not to entertain them with " 
feats of your own skill. 

I HAVE seen kindergartners, again and again, compei^tir 
children to play, — order them to be happy, as it were. It . 
seems to me that whenever a child is listless, we should li 
look for the inner or outer reason of this listlessness. U 
the reason lies in the child, if it is weary or sick, or eveft ', ^ 
the victim of evil heredity or habit, the reason should be ' ' 
respected, and met with suitable measures of relief, If tlie 
reason is external, if it lies in faulty surroundings, or in otir 
own lack of skill or insight, our energies should be directed \,\ 
to the correction of these faults. But when you are tempted 
to compel a child to play, remember that compulsioOy-Hll t^ • %] 
arbitrary compulsion from without,— would madce a hell i 
of paradise, and would make even angels curse their fate. 



The kindergarten is no more a system of education than 
is the school Who would ever think of askhig whether 
the school is or is not a good ** system of education"? 
There are good schools and bad schools, and good kinder- 
gartens, and if it becomes desirable to inquire into the con- * 
dition of these institutions, well and good ; but all possible 
inquiry will not solve the question, whether the principles 
upon which they are founded are correct or not 

The kindergarten, /^r .r^, is simply a means for applying 
certain principles. Froebel found these principles in the ^\ 
laws of Nature, — in its broad sense, including man. We 
may do this, — Nature is here, all around us, and we are in 
her midst, with eyes to see and ears to hear. But, before /J 
these truths can become evident to us, we must rid ourselves 
of the notion that they are mysterious or queer ; that we 
must go through some strange process of mind before they 
will make their appearance.^^^jji^ E, Hailmann. 



It is generally true that what a healthy, normal child 
craves, it needs ; also, that when it ceases to want a thing, 
it has had as much of it as it needs. On the other hand« it 
is also true that, without the guidance of a trained will, the 
healthful glow of interest and enjoyment may grow into 
a passionate desire, as often appears in the kindergarten. 
A child may become so fond of a certain occupation that he 
cannot bear to give it up. It is just here that the wise 
teacher may supply what the child needs,— a self-controlled 
will, — not by forbidding him to go on, but by gradually lead- 
ing him to use his own self control. — B. E. H. 



The best way to acquire a knowledge of anything is . to 
throw one's self heart and soul into that thing, and this is 
exactly what the child does. This is one reason why chil- 
dren learn so rapidly,— they lose themselves wholly in their 
study ; it is play. —B. E. H. 
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KINDERGARTEN ECHOES. 

— The Kindergarten and Drawing School Monthly ^ pub- 
Ifshed by Wm. Selby at Toronto, Ont, will act as the organ 
of the Froebel Institute of North America in the Dominion 
of Canada. The September number of this interesting 
publication contains, among other things, **The Truth 
About Elementary Education in England,'* by A, Sonncn- 
schein ; " Religion in the Kindergarten," by Bessie E. Hail- 
mann; " Kindergarten Aims in Outline," by Miss McHenry; 
" Froebers Principles," by Eleanor Heerwart, 

— The following new members have entered the ranks of 
the Froebel Institute since Sept. 20th : Howard 'Sandison, 
Terrc Haute, Ind. ; Mrs. M. C. Still, Syracuse, N. Y. \ Dr. 
E. B. Phelps, East Orange, N. J.; Joseph York, Meadville, 
Pa,; Hattie M. Miller, Goshen, Ind.; Lucy F. Morehouse, 
Big Rapids, Mich.; Charles Hoyt, Wyandotte, Mich.; 
William Selby, Toronto, Ont.; E. A. Sheldon, Oswego, 
N. Y,; Miss N. Cropsey, Indianapolis, Ind.; Emilie KuhJ- 
mann, Emporia, Kas. 

^ Among the contributions for the establishment of a 
kindergarten at Blankenburg, where Froebel had opened the 
first institution of the kind, we notice ten doltars sent by 
Mrs. Amalie Spear, of Bridgeport, Conn. Others should 
follow this example. 

— Stickneyi's Primer, published by Ginn & Company in 
the *' Classes for Children " series, has a host of excellent 
points. It has been added to the books carried by the 
Froebel Institute. 

— For circulars setting forth the objects^ etc., of the 
Froebel Institute, send one-cent stamp to W. N, Hailmann, 
La Porte, Ind. 

— The State Normal School at Emporia, Kas., has a 
Kindergarten Department ; Miss Emilie KuMmaon is 
directress. 

— The Florence (Mass.) Kindergarten has ninety chil- 
dren, with seven trained kindergartners and one assistant. 

» Training schools are getting to be as thick as hops, 
and just about as reliable in their crops. 



A FORENOON IN A KINDERGARTEN. 

[The following "program" of a morning's work in the 
kindergarten of the Toronto Normal School is taken from a 
letter addressed to me by the kindergartner. It may be in- 



discreet to publish it here , but the *• program " is so fuU^ 
whole, and instructive that I cannot resist the tempta- 
tion.— Ed*] 

I. Individual greetings^ with news and expectations con- 
cerning the moroing's work* 

z* Opening songs : '* Good morning, play- males, one and 

all,*' — "Good mornings good morning. Miss ^, to 

jou/-— " Father, we thank Thee for the light." 

3. March with piano accompaniment. 

4. (Dclsarte.)'<i. Rising on toes, ^(climbed a mountain, 
looked over the sea, and saw a boat, — ^* I saw a ship ^ 
sailing," etc, ) ; b. Inhaling and exhaling, with vowel practice 
and humming, — (orchestra and audience, one-half making 
the music, the other half applauding alternately). Here a 
little girl insisted on '^ Baby is a sailor boy ^' ; so we climbed 
over mountain again (rising and falling); saw the baby with 
its mother in the boat, waved our handkerchiefs to them 
(decomposing exercise^ and sang the song. They really 
seem to think I am having games; one little boy was very 
anxious to have the " little frog that tried to be as big as 
the buU^^' (inhaling and exhali ag, and increasing and de- 
creasing the waist). 

5. Marched into occupation-room. 

6. ** Umbrellas *' (with circular sheets and slicksX by 
special request of some little workers. 

7. Colored sticks for houses, trees, and the like, ( I drew 
a Christmas tree on the board with colored crayons, aod put 
presents on for each child ; they were in a sUte of delighted 
attention.) 

8. Games: " Merrily, merrily " ; ** Equal measure," (cries 
of " Again 1 " " Just once more ! " } Guessing games ; 
"Come, litsle leaves;" " Look at little Harry"; Marching 
with light calisthenics. 

9. Occupation-room again ; Colored dots, (very many made 
pianos and sang doh^ soh^ me; this is becoming very '* popo- 
lar '' with the dots). 

10. Ball game: Rolling "doh, soh, me, ** back and forth 
as we sang to them, 

I I . Back to play-room. Boat game : ^' Lightly row " ; 
" Roll your hands." (We play this as a Saptia Ciaus game. 
When they ** go to sleep" they are my children in bed, wait- 
ing for SanU Claas^ — myself again, — who gives presents, 
To^iay it was a circular folding sheet to each for a parasoL 
While I go around I taik of all kinds of Christmas things 
The children, of courseware in a kind of delighted trance 
until 1 arouse them with " All wake up T' ) 



BRADLEY'S PRIMARY AIDS. 



€<IIiORBO STICKS for ooiuitlng and drawiof iMiom* 

COIiORftO PAPBRS for folding and dnwlng titnlMi, 

RBFIIVBO CliAV In dry brioki for model! Dg*ad dr«wli)f elM»M4 
AliABASTBB SOAP In large tbapM Iot oftrrloc 
CIjOCK DIAI^S with fflOTftbte Ua-ti. 
TOY noiVBT In boaai or Imlk. 



BCrSV WORK PKC; TtLBS 
DRAWING TABLETS. 
COLOR TEAcniNU TABLETS 
SfllBROlUfiRV DBSICaif CARDS. 

C014ORBD covnTirro ccbbs. 



MILTON BRADLEY C0.| HanofactiirBrs of tbe Standard KMerearteD Haterial, 



Stmd for catalogue, and say whether Kindergarten or Primary, 



l9f»RINOiri£3X.O, M^il^SS. 
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12. Farewell: "'Tis twelve o'clock." 
now over, and all our work is done." 



*<Our playtime is 



KINDERGARTEN RHYMES. 

[I am permitted to print the following contributions of 
Mrs. F. A. B. Dunning to Mrs. Kallmann's forthcoming 
«* Games, Songs, and Rhymes."— Ed] 

I. — Opening Song. 

Merry, happy little children, 

Morning finds us here once more ; 
Glad our joyous footsteps hasten 

To the kindergarten door. 

And within our pleasant play-room 

Happy voices gaily sing ; 
Oh, the glad, sweet days of childhood 

And the pleasures that they bring ! 

Morning light, so pure and rosy. 

Paints for us the Eastern sky, 
And 'twill brighten all the journey 

To the sunset, by and by. 

II. — Good Morning. 

Good morning, pleasant sunshine, — 

We are glad to see you here ; 
Without your loving presence 

The earth would soon grow drear. 

Come right into our play room 

And help us in our play ; 
You are a welcome playmate 

At any time of day. 



III. — The Carrier Dove. 

A carrier dove is waiting near. 
For the message she (he) will bear 

To the little friend to me (us) so dear, — 
I (we) will trust it to her (his) care. 

Lightly she'll (he'll) raise her (his) gentle wings, 

And fly away through the air ; 
My loving word to the home she (he) brings 

Of the friend who is waiting there. 

IV. — The Earth and the Clouds. 

The thirsty earth one summer day 
Looked to the clouds so far away, 
And said : '* The rain and drops of dew, 
Have left me now to go with you ; 

My flowers are drooping, fields are dry, 
My pretty grasses withered lie ; 
On, send to me the pleasant rain, 
That you may see me smile again." 

The gathering clouds drooped very low, 
A gentle breeze began to blow, 
And ** patter, patter " came the rain 
That made the dear earth smile again. 

v. — Play of the Lambs. 

Have you ever seen the lambs at play 
In a grassy field at close of the day ? 

First a little leader steps bravely out, 
Who surely must know just what he's about. 

With a hop, hop, hop, and a skip, skip, skip, 

He shakes his white fleece, and gives bis head a dip. 

Then he leaps and he bounds, and he then skips away. 
While the rest all follow his beautiful play. 



Eclectic Educationa l Series. 

McGUFFEY'S REVISED READERS, SPELLER, AND 
CHART, 

RAY'S NEW ARITHMETICS AND ALGEBRAS, 
WHITE'S NEW ARITHMETICS. Two Books. 
MILNFS INDUCTIVE ARITHMETICS and ALGEBRA, 
HARVEY'S REVISED GRAMMARS, 
MOLBROOK'S NORMAL GRAMMARS, 
NEW ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES, Two Books, 
NEW ECLECTIC PENMANSHIP. 
ECLECTIC HISTORY OF UNITED STATES. 
RIDPATH'S UNITED STATES HISTORIES, 
THALHEIMER'S HISTORICAL SERIES, 
ECLECTIC SYSTEM OF DRAWING, 
FORBRIGER'S DRAWING TABLETS, 
WHITE'S COMMON SCHOOL REGISTER, 
ANDREW'S MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
GOWS GOOD MORALS AND GENTLE MANNERS, 
DUFFET'S FRENCH METHOD, 
SCHUYLER'S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 



Descriptive Catalogue and Price List of the Eclectic Series 
sent on application to the Publishers. 

TAN ANTWERP, BBAGO & CO., Pablisher?, 

CINCINITATI AND NEW YORK, 
C« F. HTBABIVS* IV. B. Agcat, B«at«B. 



Eclectic Educational Series. 

OUR NEW BOOKS: 

Single Sample Copies for examination with a view to first in- 
introduction will be sent postpaid on receipt of the Introduction price 
annexed, 

IntrodttottoD Price. 
Wliite's Oral LatBons in Nombers, $ -60 

Boleotio Primary U. 8. History, . . . . .50 
Eoleotio Bohool Oeometry, .... .60 

Irish's Orammar and Analysis Mads sasy by Dia- 
grams ; a Key to Harvey's Grammar. Mailing Price^ 1.25 
Ziong and Mioklsborongn's Langnags Exercisss, 

Teacheri Edition, , 50 

Smith's English Lltaratnrs, . . • • 1.20 

Eoleotio Physiology and Hygisne, ... . .60 
Norton's Chemistry, Revised Edition^ Complete, • 1.10 

Ray's New Astronomy, 1-20 

Gregory's Politioal Eoomony 1-20 

Eoleotio Complete Bookkeeping, w 

Blanks for same,/^r///, ^^ 

Key to Boleotio Bookkeeping, -'O 

Hewett's Pedagogy for 7oang Teachers, l.OO 

Murdoch's Plea for Spoken Language, • . l-OO 

Murdoch's Analytic Blooution, .... lOO 
Kidd's New Elocution, • • ; ^O^ 

Doerner's Treasury of <»eneral Knowledge, Ft. I., .50 
Doerner's Treasury of General Knowledge, Pt, ll^ .65 

Peaslee's Selections for Memorising 50 

Smith's Practical Music Reader -JO 

Schuyler's Principles of PBychology. . l.*0 

Ray's New Test Examples in ArlthmeUc, . . .35 
Ray's Test Problems in Algeb ra, . . « - .50 

VAN ANTWEBPt BBA6G & CO.t PuWlAew, 

CINCINNATI AUD NEW YORK. 
C. F. STBABIVII, W. ■• A»«»t* ■•■t«»« 
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was asked of a little shaver. 
" I bawl and she makes the 



VARIETIES, 

— A boy who was kept after school for bad orthogrraphy excused 
himself to his parents by saying that he was spellbound. 

— " Does your family play ball ? * 
" Me and mother does," he replied, 
base-hits." 

— Scene, or rather heard, on a Lowland horsecar. Condnctor : 
*^ There ain't no seats, ladies, unless you want to stand." One of 

the ladies : " Well I won't ride if IVe got to walk." 

— '* The matter is that the thing is full of moths." " Mots ! do 
you say?" ind-gnantly responded the dealer. "Mots! Vot do 
you expect to find in a seven-dollar overgoat ? Humming-pirds ?" 

— Mamma : ** Look, Sissy, here is the dear doctor coming ! 
What a favorite he is I See, even the little chickens run to meet 
himl" Sissy: "Yes, ma; and the little ducks cry, * Quack, 
quack I * " 

— Tired grandmamma (to Harry, aged four) : " Oh, dear, your 
poor old grandma's almost worn out, Harry." Harry (inquiring 
of parent next day) : " Mamma, shall I have a new gram'ma when 
the old one's wore out } " 

— The Progress of a Generation, — First Gentleman : " I beg your 
pardon, sir, but is not your name Smythe ? " Second gentleman : 
*'No, sir; my name is Smith. You have evidently mistaken me 
for my son." 

— " Do you'think you can clear him ?" she asked of the lawyer- 
** I don't know, madam," replied the attorney, doubtfully. " He 
has lived here all his life, and knows every one." " Yes, that is 
what makes me nervous about it." 



— "Mamma," said a little girl who had been reading a fish 
story, " does a whale eat like a pig ? " Mamma hesitated a few 
moments, and then replied, " Oh, I suppose so." " There ! " ex- 
claimed *he child, turning with a triumphant air to her brother, 
" I told you they fed whales in the trough of the sea." 

— " How much for candy ? " asked a little boy. " Six sticks for 
five cents, eh ? Now le* me see ; six sticks for five cents, five for 
four cents, four for three cents, three for two cents, two for one 
cent, and one for nothing. I'll take one stick, mister." He got 
it ; but the dealer is still m a state of bewilderment, and can't see 
how that can be. 

— Ob," said a poor sufferer to a dentist, " that is the second 
wronc tooth you've pulled out 1 " " Very sorry, sir,'* said the 
blundering operator, " but as there were only three when I began, 
I'm sure to be right next time." 



HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 

FOR ALCOHOLISM. 

Dr. J. S. Hullman, Philadelphia, Pa. says : " It is of good ser- 
vice in the troubles arising from alcoholism, and gives satisfaction 
in my practice." 

Shopping in Boston by a lady of experience, Rood taste, etc, 
without charge. For circulars and references, address Mrs. A. L. 
Battles, P. O. Box 1358, Boston, Mass. 

TV A PTT imfi f ^^r ^ow School Aids are the bent and cheMMit vn- 
1. AAtynAnO I tem for conducting schools In quiet order.^lacb Mt 
contains 2t2 lanre chromo excelsior, merit, and credit cards, price per aet 

fd.OO; half set, 60 cents. A set of our new School Class Aids contabu 106 
arge pretty chromo merit, honor, and credit cards, price per set 00c. 40 
samples chromo reward. Scripture, Christmas, New Year, frlendahlp. aad 
fine gUt cards 20 cts. ART PUB. CO., WABREN, PA. 468 ff ^ 



Teachers may well consider the waste and supply of the Vital principle ; how they may reinvigorate the exhausted Brain 
and Nerves ; how they may give back to the system those essentials necessary to special nutrition which have been lost by over- 
work, by sickness, by loss of sleep, by anxiety, or by inhaling a vitiated atmosphere. Crosby's Vitalised Phosphltea .are com- 
posed of the nerve-giving principles of the ox-brain and the embryo of the wheat and oat ; it is a special Food to Brain and Nerves- 
Many children are bright scholars with retentive memories, if their brain is properly fed with V. P., and are dull and apathetic 
without it. « Bvery one tpeaka well of Vitalized Phosphitee." — Christian at Work, 

For sale by druggists or by mail, $1 00. F. CROSBY CO., 56 West 25th St., New York. 



"Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 

BEST FOB FAMILIES, AlO) BEST FOB SCHOOLS. 



!■ rari«aa atrlfia mt biadlac. 



**TH£ FAHILT EDUGATOK." 

'* It will answer thousands of questions 
to the wide-awake child. It is an ever- 
present and reliable School master to the 
whole family."— i". 5. Herald. 

A UBRAETIir ITSELF. 

In the quantity of matter it contains, is 
believed to be the largest volume pub- 
lished, being sufficient to make 75 i2mo 
volamei that usually sell for $1.25 each. 

HOW TO BUT IT- 
" Everv Farmer should give his sons 
two or three square rods ot ground well 
prepared, with the avails of which they 
may buy it. Every Mechanic should 
put a receiving-box in some conspicuous 
place in the house, to catch the stray 
pennies for the like purpose." — Mass. Life 
Boat. 

THE NOBMAL TEACHER 

Says to teachers : " Purchase the book at 
once. Some bookseller will be glad to 
trust you. ^ Go barefoot, go hungry, go 
ragged, go in debt, but don't be without 
the Unabridged." 




Supplied at small extra cost with DEIISOI'8 
PATENT REFERENCE INDEX. 

" The greatest improvement in book-mak- 
ing that has been made in a hundred years.*' 

The cut gives but an incomplete idea of its 
utility. 

kThe latest edition has 3000 more Words 
in its vocabulary than are found in any other 
American Dictionary and nearly 3 times the 
number of Engravings. 

Its condensed Biographical Dictionary 
(nearly IO9OOO names) is a valuable feature. 



THE STANDARD 

of authority in 

The Ooyemment Printing Office* 

and with the 

United States Supreme Court 

Recommended by the 

State Snpti. Schools in 36 States, 

and by 

Over Fifty College Presidents. 

For suppljHng Schools, 

Every State Purchase 

has been of Webster. 

The London Times, of England, 

Says: "It is the best Dictionary of the 
Language." 

Hon. Geo. Bancroft, the Historian, 

Says : "It is superior to all others.'* 

Toronto Olobe, Canada, sajs : 

" Its place is in the very highest rank." 

Similar testimonials have been given 
by hundreds of the best American and 
European Scholars. Q-ETTHG BB8T. 



For sale by all leading Booksellers, 
to the Publishers. 



Pamphlets showing specimen pages, testimonials, etc., will be sent postpaid on application 



^W 



A C MBRRIAM Sc CO^ Springfield, Mass. 
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Prang Educational Co., 

Publishers and Dealers in Drawing and Artists' Materials, 

PUBUtHBBa OF 

PBANS'S AMEBICAN TEZT-BOOZS OF AST EDUCATION. 

A Syttem of Drawlog oMd In the leading Cltlai of the ooaotry. Thle lyttem has a wider 
adoption than all other sytteme nnlttd. 

PBANS'S NATUBAL EIST0B7 SEBIES FOB SCHOOLS. 

Intended to be need as Aids for Object teaching. 

FBANa'S NATUBAL EISTOB? SEBIES FOB CHILDBEN. 

Intended to be used for Sapplementary Beading. 

PBANa'S TBABES AND OCCUPATIONS. 

Splendidly illnstrated for Object teaching. 

PBANO'S COLOB CHABT. 

For Teaching Color in Primary Schools. (Idopted by Boston School Board.; 

^PBANG'8 DRAWING MODELS, 
ukavvACTVRmBaov)pBANG'8 SCHOOL PENCILS, 

( PRANG'S SCHOOL COMPASSES, 



For Oatalogaes and parttoolars address 

THE PR4NG EDUCATIOJfAL COMPANY, 

180 Waba«h Avenue. CHICAaO. 7 Park Street. BOSTON. 



STANDARD PUDLICATIDNS. 



SPBClAL ATTENTION IS /REQUESTED to the FOLLOWING 
WORKS NOW ISSUED and HEADY far INSPECTION : 

NEW PUDLICATIDNS. 

NtUnbor TablotSi for supplementary 
Work in Artthmetic. In ten pads, containing 
fi6 sheets of Ats to twelre problems. 7 cts. 

Boward's Practical Series In Arlth- 

iflBTIO- BieoBCMtary Arithoseiic. 

112 pages, half boond, oral and written, tor 
primary and Intermediate grades. 24 Ctl. 
C'^ospLte Aritr-OBMic. 19i pages, foil 
cloth, for common and graded schools. 49 ets« 

Slnsmore's Modd Script Spelling 

BIjANKS. 86 pages, White paper, with 
SCI ipt headings: Perdoaen, 4ft Ct«. 

McVicar's New Series of Spelling 

BLANKS 4ft CtS: 

Standard Composition Bsoks, 
Standard Writing Books. 
Bond's Staff-Billed Writing Books. 
Dinsmore's First Lessons in Fhvs- 

lOIiOOV AND HVGIBNB. ftOcM. 

^Jf For complett price-list, sample copies^ and Urms for introduction, please address 
the publishers, 

POTTER, AIN8WORTH & CO., 

209 Wabash Avenue, 107 Chamben Street, 32 Bromfield Street, 

C]BI€ACIO. NBW VOBK, BOSTON. 



(bsaed in XUA ) 

Bartbolomef 's Drawiii£ Books. 

(Issued in 1866 ) 

Dinsiore's Spelling BMs. 
McTicar's WM Blaiil[s. 
Patterson's Coipositlon Books. 
Wilson's Treatise on Fnnctuation. 
Cbamplin's Intellectnal and Moral 



Gill it & Roue's New Works on Physics. 



A Valuable Book. 



Easy Experiments tor Scbools and Faiilies 

Is a little book pabllshed end sold by A R. Hobkki 
D D , which shows how to mske experiments with 
out apparmtvt, IllostratlDg the principles of Natand Philosophy, Chemistry, Physical Geography. 
Physiology. &e The price of the book is 2) cents* or 7S ceaU s yeer for the National Eddoa- 
TOB (s semi-monthly pobll(*Atlon) and a copy of the book. Address A.. R. HORNIB, Allentown, f'a, 



N. E. Mm or ElDcatiOL 

The r»lU and ^rfto tb* Wtnter oampal^ ijow 
opetis. K''be« nnv Ik ibt irne i\if iIL who dA* 
ilreewploiERfntor proBioiit>n. 4iti-]«ir ISS5* 

lO re gift tf r . <J ■ l tv Fdt leikch «^i ■ Ait evArj gr Ade ol 
sohooLaml erery d^panmpM of InatTDctloDtOOme 
from tb« Kvtf tb» W#»t, tbe Noitb, and the 
Bontbi— froED eTei7 ^thtfl La ttie Union. CIron* 
lars and forcua of appUcaUoD Mfpt free. 

aiRAU I1BCUTT, Manager, 
16 Hawley BL, Boston. 



Skilled Teachers'*"'™"' 



POSITIONS 



should 



the oldest In Amt.'^rLL-jL. 



Oars U 
Wti hKte pEiictk) oter 
15/M)0 Teach ern. AppUeatim fcirm wt ftamp. 

BvHt True h era prQinptly fisrnLii.ta«d for 
Families, HctOi^ti", CoU^^^s %t ithvui f^hArf«i 
School anil K^ii'l^r^^Lrtef. MkiterliAi^ ^t:^, 

•f. W. flCBEKl9lERIIORN& CO., 

Ancrleai ^bcKil liRttttt«, 



TKAf^nVKH, PTlTVKfVTPit AND 
iJSKNfiBAL ll£AI»fiBll OW 

FRENCH BOOKS 

thould s«iit for tbe EfltierA) cfctAlogae of 

WILLI Ai IL mim. %m Siith lienne, L f. 

Hii own reprtnts are «iGe1leDl, cheap, pure. 
intereitlDi and pretty ; and all food for s«hootPt 

AGEVTS WAFTfiD 
SCHOOL llUSIc'jOCHNAlt 

A new EdaoaUottal Monthly, and the only 
one ot Iti kind. LibcFal Urmm. Fct sample 
oopy and tetmi, add rue 

F H.OIL**Oy, 

226FraoklipHt,Boitoii« 



gS^gUICI ITFISURES, ^^^„i,,w 



• SI— All€]»iue»t,— 
Circi 



Teach «n »hf>ald nrire tTntlr LUns tcbolari to 
compete for the PrSca cfTersd Id ihe Oftobsr 
number ot 

«Oiir I^iltls Ou^B Rwd ibe TtvirmmTjJ^ 

ST TBS PI7BLTS1IYBB Or 

fm TO oECQiE (tncK If muu. 



s 

Addns^i, 



HARP'S INK! 



J* ( 



. -..'i:, .<r I .]....^ii Miiiir-. txiUlcft ol }S&Brt>'a 
,irM| ju*rt( jir Vtiutiv Jut f^ir M ^'* is*t r«^ 

SliUir, lifiEers Park. €inCA6Q^ 



PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS 

MlCROSVOrES^ 
TBLESCOPES, 
FIELD-GLASSES, 
MA QIC LANTEENS, 
BAMOMMTLMS, 

THEBMOMETEES. 

DTBwInff InscmtfitiaCK, PbtlMwpUc«l »i&4 

CbemlcaJ Apparntiu* 

IJst and DeecrlT>il0iii of cmr T^ CiUlcv^n H&t 

FHEE uo AppUcAtiuu. 

QUEEN 1^ CO. 

094 ctt€Sinut St. Philadelphia^ 




ALWAYS ASK FOR 



AI.WATS ASK PUR H^ ■■ |A ■ ^^ 

OILIBSATSO W^ [.IVft^ 

STEEL PENS; ■ fcl» W 



SCHOOL NUMBERS: 

333,444,128,105,135,048. 

For Sale by all Stationers^ 

Tbe Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 

ae Jobs Stmt, Ktw Twk. 



Iffo. 048 



FAI^GOIff PXSIff 
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N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION 



Is ten years old ; it has extended its lines nntil every state and territory 
In the Union is inolnded in the field. Its business has io or eased ten fold, 
yet the charges for registration ($200 for two years* membership), and 
commission, (4 per cent on one year's salary), have not been increased. 
Never so many calls for good teachers, nor so many desirable positions 
filled, in the same time, as during the last three months. This Bureau is 
under the management of a professional educator, who has spent forty 
years in the school-room, and has devoted much attention to the school 
and the teachers' necessary quallfloations. It is never to late to register, 
for there is no week of the year when teachers are not called for at this 
agency. No charges to school officers for services rendered. Circulars 
and forma of application sent free. 

Apply to HISAM OBCTJTT, Manager, 



SOME RECENT PROMOTIONS 

BY TBB 

N E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION 

I. Prof. W. H, Rolpf, from Cornel! 
University, (I1500 position), to Swarthmoie 
College, Pa., at $1750 salary. 2. Prin. 0. 
P. CoNANT, A.M., from Torrington, Conn., 
High School, (|i 500 position), to St. Albans, 
Vt., at I1800 salary. 3. Prof. Mills Wmr- 
Ti-ESEY. from Beloit College, (|iSoo posi 
tion), to Lawrenceville, (N. T.) Academy, it 
I2400 salary. 4. Supt. A. \V. Edson, from 
Attleboro, Mass., ($1500 position), to Jcr- 
seyCity, N.J., at|26co 

3 Somerset Street, Bottom Man. 




A NEW SHEET 

OF 

Designs in Drawing 
xao 

BEAUTIFUL PATTBRI98, 



Maiial of In traetloi* 

Mailsd fob 90 0T8. 

BookkeepLng Taogbt by Ocrrci- 
pondenoe. Write for plan. 

W. N. BULL, 
CxDAB Falls, Iowa, 
Prof. In State Normel School. 




85cts. SCHOOL BlCOBDtf, 25 cU. 



nambers, •entence 

balldlng, and writing 

" e Behooli. Price. 

for Ormmmar and 

OUriIKE CABD8, 

F. F.WHITTIBK, Mew Salem, MaM. 



Color and Form. 




The abore oame Is glTen to a mj elabenl* 
and identlflo preparatton of mataifal, mM» 
factored from the TOry beet card-board Hook, 
for the purpose of teaching Q>ior amd Jbm b 
primary Khooli. It Is the retalt of long ene- 
rience, and great care In preparatton, vaOm 
the moet farorable drcomitancee. 

By LuomxTiA Cbookxb, erne r/ the Avtf^ 
viBOTB Of the Bo§iomP%Uic Sekoola. 

The material It comprised In two honp. 



i?'^» , 

coTcrlng three year's InstroHloa. 803 cards In 10 enrelopee. Ti 
envelopes for first or second year mailed on reoelpt of SS cCBtt. — »- 
year's book |i.€0 ; both boxM $2.00. , ^ , . .w. 

The whole Is accompanied by a pamphlet, «« Lessons on Oetor for JM 
Primary Schools," prepared by Miss Crocker for the Boekm sehoolfc 
Price 80 cents. Address 

8. R. WINCHELL A CO., Educational Pnbllahen, 

CHIC AGO, ILL. 

^1 A\/0 Dlalognes, Tableau, Speakers, etc., for School, 
r b A T 9 Clnb, and Parlor. Best out. Oatalogne free. 
Z T. S. DBHnos,%hlcsgo, DL 



Celef ity ! Corqfoft ! !E^(5oi\oii\y 



DIXON'S 

WILL 

SHARPEN 

60 

PENCILS IN 

5 MINUTES. 



RAPID AND 

QUIET IN 
OPERATION. 



SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 




DIXON'S 

CUTS A 

CLEAN 

SHAVING 

WITHOUT 

DUST. 

DURABLE 

AND 

ACCURATE. 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 



Unaproachable in value, aimple in meohanUm, reliable and atrong in principle, and of eacoellent work, 
manahip, it ia the reault of many ezperimenta and coatinaed research. 

The cat shows one-half aize of actual machine. The Price ia $3.50, complete ; and it is the cheapest and 
best Pencil Sharpener in the market 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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THE NEW METHODS IN PRIMARY TEACHING are based on the sense- 
activities of the child- Instruction proceeds from the known to the unknown, from 
the concrete to the abstract. First, the thing ; then the name. Teachers will find 
these principles followed in the arrangement of 

Sutlei^'^ ^erie^ of ^ekdin^ dl^krt^. 

Every page is an illustrated object-lesson. Script and print are used together. Charts 
of Writing, of Colors, of Geometrical Forms, Sounds, and a Clock Chart, leave nothing 
to be desired. 

The Chart Primer is a reproduction of the Reading Charts in book-form, for use in 
the lowest primary grades. A unique and attractive little book. 



Send for price-lists and specimen pages. 

E- H. BXJTLEJIt; 4fe 00.5 INil>U®lier«5 

17 & 19 So. Sixth St.. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 

N. E. Agent, 

9 75 Hai^ley St., Boston, Mass. 



*^ Multuvn in ParvoJ^ 



AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK I 



THE 

Essentials of Geography. 

AVESTERN HEMISPHERE. 

Ay CF. Cf. rWISHSK, 

Saperintendent of Schools at We} month, Mass. 

This is one of the best aids to the teachitig of geography ever publ's'ied. It is designed not only as an 
outline of work for the Teacher, but as a concise text-book to be placed in the hands of the pupil. It contains 
all the political and descriptive geography a pupil should be required to commit to memory. It is a condensa- 
tion of the large geographies, any one of which may be used in connection with it. This book is in octavo 
form, bound in flexible covers. 

Price 30 cents sent to any address postpaid. Teachers, School Officers, and the Trade promptly supplied. 

THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 

Just Issued, for JPupils. 



Little Arthur's History of England. 

12mo. lUnstratad. $125. 

** Among the child's histories of England which really deserve 
to be called child's histories, ' Little Arthur's History o£ England ' 
holds a good place."— i". S. Times, 

** Written in a style that will fascinate and interest while it in- 
structs the youug." — youmal of Educatum. 

"The style is simple, and written in that pure, homely Anglo- 
Saxon English that appeals so closely to the minds of the young." 
— Boston Advertiser. 

" We have examined no child's history that we can more heart- 
ily indorse." — Christian Recorder. 

Little Arthur's History of France. 

12fno. niostrated. 91.25. 

" The young people who have read * Little Arthur's History of 
England.* which has had great popularity in this country as well 
as abroad, will give this volume a weicomc." — N. Y. Observer. 

"The history is authentic, and told in the most captivating 
styl e." — Inter- Ocean. 

" It is a fitting companion to 'Little Arthur's History of Eng- 
land,' which has been one of the most popular of young folks' his- 
tories for many years." — Journal of Education, 

" Admirably calculated to give young readers a clear general 
idea of the story of French growth and change." — Chicago Times 



There are about 4,000,000 boys in the United Sialics fr^mi lo /^? 
xd years of age. Set before these young people a high aim and p$frfose 
in life and you develop a hecUthful ambition to m^et and €fz*erc4fm€ tht 
obstacles with which all young men have to contends Amtmg tAe tJf- 
Jiuences to this end none are more helpful than good Aflr-jt/, "urkidk im^ 
culcate by force of a notable ^xamtle^ the worth pf patient indt^fwy^ 
strict adherence to integrity, and the adoption of Christian ^rin^fie 
as the elements of success. A book that willfully meet these re^^mrt- 
ments is 

Poor Boys Who Became Famous. 

By Mrs. 8ARA.H K. BOLTOET. 

Fully Illustrated with 24 Portraits. i2mo, ^IJSO. 
{Second Edition noiv ready.) 

Short biographical sketches of George Pea body, Michael Fara.^ 
day, Samuel Johnson, Admiral Farragut, ]!orace Grtcley, Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, Garibaldi, President Lincoln, and other noted 
persons who, from humble circumstances, have risen 10 fame a.od 
distinction, and left behind an imperishable recoid- 

" It is seldom that a book passes under our notice which v« 
feel impelled to commend so highly to young readers, and espe- 
cial Iv to boys." — N. Y. Observer. 

•* No book within our knowledge is better suited to be adopted 
in the rapidly growing reading circles of our country/' * yimrteal 
of Education^ Boston. 

•* Of this class of books we cannot have too many ; the more wv 
have the better. This book placed in the hand^ of our youth will 
be worth more to them than gold." — Christian InteUigettcer^ N'. Y. 

** Mrs. Bolton's experience as an editor and author has (langhi 
her to perceive at once the salient features of a character or life, 
and to portray them with attractive skill." — Congre^atiimaiisi^ Best. 



THOMAS Y. OROWELL & CO,, 13 Astor Place, New York 



The Teacher's Handy Library, 

BOOKS EVERY TEACHER NEEDS. 



Lectixre® on the Science and Art of E^duca^tioix. 



By JOSEPH PAYNE, 

Professor of the Science and Art of Education in the College 
of Preceptors t London, 



WITH AN INTRODUCTION BV 

The Rev. R. H. QUICK, M. A. Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 
Author of " Essays on Educational Reformers" 

Standard Edition, 426 Pages, - 9150. 

This is a new and enlarged edition, containing all of the £n- This is the edition used by the Normal School PrincipiU, and 
glish edition, with two additional lectures on Froebel and Pes- the teachers of Boston, New York« Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
talozzi. Chicago, Washington, and many other cities. 

Cheaper Edition (containing all the Lectures in any American edition), Cloth, - - 9 .75 

Cheaper Edition (Paper Covers), ......... ^50 



Address 



THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 8 Somerset St,» Boiton, Mae*. 



EDUCATIONAL FOBTBAITS. 

RBADBRB of THE TEACHER ehonld remember 
that our EDUCATIONAL PORTRAITS, for School 
and Home, have been reduoed in price to 50 eta. each. 



8BND FOR A new miuto book for schools 

Gim VOCAL DRILL BOOK SsiHiS'HlS 

I^OB PVBIjIC HCBOOLS. od. With this book In the 
hands of the tMcher and pnpUs, any one ean teach mnsto to the Mhools 
^wUhout the aid of a ipeelal toacher, and do It ■nccenfally and easily. It 
has a series of fifty elementary lessons, and shows thetMusher how to 
teach them. It has the most pleastog and appropriate sodcs erer written 
for the ►chool, and they are all fresh and new. Pnoe, 95.00 per doien. 
Sample copy by mail, 6J cents. Address W. T. Oiffb, PnblUhcr, Logana- 

^^^^Vb -Send 25 ots.fora oopy of •« Little Bam for Little Stogert/' 
a ooll' ctlon of easy, taking rote songs for Ut and 2d year grades. 



TONIC 80L-FA. 



TheTonlo Sol-fa Mnslc Coarse for Schools (thr«e book §« l&et« eaclt>. 

' "• ^ ' ""]> Modulator i25ots.)TU]il Teach tri'MjuiiLiJ 

helpe. S. R. W»OBa|.|. « CO.^ Ghlcaio; 



Staff Supplement (15 cts.). Step Modulator ^25 ots.), aad Teach tri' MjumiJ 

(Mots ), furnish all neoessary helpe. S. R. " " * 

or, F. H. QiLSOH, 226 rranklto St., Boeton. 



lOOK AGENTS WAITED M 

I fSfe^nuTiisnir 

U'SJohn B, Gouglu 



MOOR 

ll**PLATr 
MOMdaad 

%|fwmpletoi 
the gramdeit ht 



fke grvmdat book qf -«, «v- - 
EVerrone Ungha aae erlM oT«r It ^ 
Introduction by Ber 



•to., to ATD. WORTUknieTeM A CO.. Hvtfbf^ 



Send six oents for posEafe, and reoelf'e Ireei a 
oofttly box of goods which wlJi help aU^ of «ttbar 
sex, to more money rigbt aviy chan anjthlDg 

else In this world. Fortimai await the work«ri 

absolutely sure. Terms mailed free. Tana ft Co » Aagtutar Maine. 



A PRIZE. 



r^ 



THE AMERICAN TEACHER. 



s& 



Teachers in every town and city to act as 
agents for the Teacher^ 8 Handy Li- 
brarj/f and for the Journal of JSdu- 
cation and Afnerican Teacher. 

Liberal commissions given. For full par- 
ticulars, address 

THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 

3 Somerset St, Boston, Mass. 




Samples 
sent to 
SCHOOLS 

on appllcatioxi, 



FOR SCHOOLS. 

SPEaAL SUHBEBS, 

A04 , 1073 , 71. 

Sold by aU 
dealers In 
Station - 
cry. 



Iri80iiBIakenaB,Ta7lor.&Co. 

758 A 766 BROiDWAT, NKW YORK. 



IS IT TRUE? 

That our Graphic Copy Books lie perfectly flat. 
when opened upon the desk? 

That they can be reversed or folded back with- 
out injury to binding.? 

That still, when so folded back, they lie flat? 

That the new Patent Binding is in every way 
superior to the cheap wire stitch now sa 
common on other series? 

That each book has a good hinged blotter 
provided without extra cost? 

That the copies are perfectly graded, and pro- 
vide for systematic reviews of all letters, 
combinations of letters, figures, and signs ? 

That the paper is of the very best quality? 

That the lithograph work is unexcelled? 

That in every respect the books are superior 

to any yet published? 

A carenil exaHlialloi •! tfeeie kooks will eoiTlsee yoi tbat all •! 
the ahoTe IS TKVK. aitf MCire al oice their a4of tlea. 

A. LOYELL ft CO., PabllBhers, 

16 Astor Place, H. T. City. 
O. B. MELENEY, N. E. Ag«n^ 

75 Hawley 9Cr«et» B«at«B, Maw. 



Supplementary Reading. 

Consisting of Literature which the world has chosen to remember. Every one will 
recognize the important step which a child has taken when he has entered the current of 
the world's lasting literature. 



TO smPPLBMEVT THB SBOOHD BEASBS. 
Tli« Book of Fablaa, chiefly from iEsop. Chosen and 
phrased hy Horace £. Scudder. Illustrated by Herrick. 
40 cents. 

TO STJPPLEMEVT THS THIED SBADEB. 
Popular Talea. (Puss in Boots, Cinderella, etc) Edited by 

Henry Cabot Lodge. i6 cents. 
0lx Stories from Arabian Nights. Edited by Samuel 

Eliot, lately Superintendent of the Boston Schools. 48 cts. 

To BITPPLBMEVT tk« FOUBTH ul FIFTH BBADBBS. 

JLmorioan Classlos for Schools. Hawthorne. Contain- 
ing a Biographical Sketch and Choice Selections. Nine 
iUastratiops, 96 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, i6mo. 
30 cents. 

Zaoaflets from Longfellow, from Whittier, and from Holmes ; 
finely illustrated ; each author (in pamphlet form or in sheets), 
24 cents. 



Rlverslda Literature Series. Containing many of the mas- 
terpieces of Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Haw- 
thorne, and Lowell. Fifteen numbers, averaging about 
70 pages, i6mo, paper covers, each number 15 cents. 

Modern Classlos. A library of thirty-three beautiful volumes 
containing many of the best Stones, Essays, Sketches, and 
Poems in modern literature, including selections from the 
most celebrated authors of England and America, and trans 
lations from continental writers. Cloth, jimo, 40 cents a 
volume. 

•* Tho prettlait and bMt Uttto Ubnry ever pnbttibtd In Ihto ooantry.*'^ 
Tht lmdmpemd4iU (New York). 

- An aarivaltd list of ezooUeiit works.'*— Da. W. T. HAsais, formerly 
Bttpl. of Sohools, 81 Lonls, Mo. 

Every teacher should own all the books in this library. 

These are only a few of our books for Supplementary Reading f 
a complete list, with the contents of the Riverside Literature 
Series and Modern Classics will be sent free on application. 



HOUQHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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It gives us pleasure to anuounce that 

Smith's Primer of Physiology and Hygiene, 

AND 

Smith's Elementary Physiology and Hygiene, 

Having been unanimously recommended for use in the 

CITY OF BOSTON 



By the Superintendent of Schools, 
'' The Board of Supervisors, 

The Instructor in Hygiene, 



The Committee on Instruction in 
Hygiene, and 

The Text-Book Committee, 



Were adopted by the. School Committee at their meeting, October 27, 1885, as the 
text-books for the Primary and Grammar Schools of that city. 

School Boards which have not yet adopted Physiologies in compliance with recent 
temperance laws, are requested to examine these books before making their decision. 



For TVrltteii SpellinK, 

Provide for every school exercise which has for its object the teaching of correct spelling 
combined with improvement in writing. 



The Elementary. Two columns, numbered, 

double-ruled, special script models. 
Number One. Three columns, numbered spaces, 

single-ruled script models. 
Number Two. Two columns, words, definitions, 

or dictated sentences, script models. for pen and pencil ; very popular. 

MAKING THE ONLY COMPLETE SERIES PUBLISHER 



Number Three. For words, definitions, and 
dictation exercises, script models. 

Model. Two columns, numbered spaces, single* 
ruled, script models. 

Economic. Like Model, — buff paper, 36 pages» 



IVISON, BLAEEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., Publishers, 
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TJNI^^ERSA.]:. COMMENDATION 1 1 



LE2TOIV®' 



Elementary Reading Charts. 

Prepared t^y RKBKOOilL D. Ii.IOKOJPJP. 

Prooounced by the boat taaohen to be indispensable to aatUfaotory and suooaMfiil primary 

work in tne olasa-room. 



FatOJn THE JTEW TOnf[ CITY TEJiCMMEHS. 

Applstons' Elementary Reading Charts have been in use in my school, with the result of a better percentage of 
EXCELLENCE from our pupils at their examination than has tver before been obtained. While teachers doing primary work find 
their task much lighter and more pleasing, the little ones never tire of work from these beautiful helps ; Teaming not onlv to 
read, but to write and to talk. Mrs. Mary A. ROGERS, Princ, Primary Dept. Grammar School No, 38. 

Appletons' Elementary Reading Charts have beeii most invaluable helps in my school, with excellent results from 
classes at their examination. I am glad to commend these truly beautiful Charts^ not alone for their attractiveness to the little 
pupils, but especially for the plan embodied, which meets wellthe absolute need for such aid in the primary work, in the culti- 
vation of perception, thought, language, and the power of expression. 

Mrs. SARAH E. BUCKBEE, Princ. Primary Dept, Grammar School No, 19. 
We fully concur in the abowe. 



Hvftp a. N. m\\% Prim. &rbi i.riini. Nrfauol l^o. «!.! 

UlitJi ^X%m\ V. ^\y%* Krmiilt* IK pu 4; mm. Hrboot No. 9* 

Mbn Til LIM: L. U)sn. Frlm, hn^Xr lirnnt. School No. 4t. 
KlMf^ n\^h\\ h, UO^TAfri K. Pr!m. V^thml No, 20. 
MlM H1ATUiAK>Ta* MILIFML Frim. Srbool ^Jo. 40, 
yi\^h JUIKT PKAHMn. Prim. Ufpl, >«- fl*i. 
m^^ SAltAH J. H tJAK\KT. (;r*m. -ehool No, *1. { 
Mini) HA BY W. HWAKT/> No. 4Ht Pffflftle IJfj>t, 
HtAl flKNlllF:TT* * rsh, PHn. P. iJ„ IJ- S, No Tl. 
, MlfLS MAR« J. ItLUH Prtii. Frini. Hrhool No. iO» 
IflH^i FftANf KH HlimAl PrlA. Prim. l>ept. No. 13. 
fc Mlftii Al <i! HTl R. IlKKI*, Prln. Prim. I)rpt> No. OS. 
«lsh VirTOMlA A, liriKN* Prin, F, &, No, %% 

FMtojtr cojyjyECTicwjT. 

Nothing better could come to any primary teacher in this day of helps than one of " Appletons' Charts." I have been ostng 
one in my room for the last ten weeks, and the development of my children has been very wonderful. They are enchanted with 
the pictures and drawings, and each new leaf that is turned is an incentive to work. Indeed, there has been nothing in my expe- 
rience as a primaiT teacher that has been equal to this Chart as a help to both teacher and pupil. The color4eaf iXont is worth 
nearly the price of the Chart. I take 1 le isure in saying this, as mine has been a ])ractical test. 

M. L. JENNINGS, Teacher of Primary Grade in Union School, South Norwalk, Conn. 



HtHS ANtiKLFAN WtLLOT, Frln. PHmarf Dfpt.p 0. fl. Ho, 8. 

UlM H. LOILNK f LAKH. Frln FHm ^ctitiol N'o. 'J6. 
MIhh 8A»An J.J KIrl'AhFPRV. FHo. Prim, Mrhool No, I A, 
MlRii^ANNlK A MIHPAV, Frln. rnoi l»m , 4)^- 8- No 2». 
Ut^. UANNAR H. KOI SF, PHh. Prim. ht^U fi. fi. No. £&. 
HIM mnv, H. O'NKIt, Frln. PHjn. krrjit, fi 8. No, %%, 
lll«»KIIM( E. HRFIVVA^ No 73 
HlF'fi JI^UA 1. RPILL, Frlm, U^pt. No. 2?. 
MlM MAKY U ATKKiniKi . Prim. No. U. 
Htfi!! HARY t'. RROM tithH. f«ri)ni. Hchool No, », Prim. 
illN^ M, L611HA BOiUlK, Prim. %f hool No, 13. 
Hrti C. A, FORM AN. TutUf^e Plitrt- tndu?^trl«l ftcfcool. 
Mm, K. p. BKOWNK, PHnu IJrpt. No. a'i, 
HLUM A BUY N, RKALK, PMmury Uept. No. II. 
lA\m ^ARY OLIYI^K, Prim. iH^pt. No. UK 
MLm MARY ¥. MrtrHK*B, V. P.PrJm, U\%m\ Ho. 2T, 
HJ^-i JI LIA r. I'LANAIiAN, PrJm. f^rhool No ft, 



This aeriee consisU of forty •■even numbere, 27 z 34 Inohee in else. Including a beantifnl ohart of oolon. 
They are mounted on the Excelsior Patent Revolving Stand, the moat convenient, practical, and aatiafactory 
device of the kind in ezlatence 

Price, per aet, inclading Color-Chart, mounted on Revolving Stand, 912.50. Sold only by the pnbliahera 
direct, or their accredited agenta 

Cr ^^ enagetic and reliable person wanted in every county in the United States^ to act as agent for our Maps 
and Charts. Liberal terms and exclusive territory offered. Address^ stating references^ the publishers^ 

r>. A^PP>31.ET03Sr & CO., Publishers, 



NBTT YORK, 



J308X*OIV, OH[IOi%.00, 



8i%.N FRilLNOISeO. 
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FOR SMALL AMERICANS, 

JfH9t Published ^u 

IL. S. BARNES &, CO., 

GRADED PRIMARY HISTORY 

OF THK UnsriTED STj^TES. 
FOR INTERMEDIATE CLASSES. 

This book is carefully graded in its language and choice of topics, from the requirements of a 
' very small child to the capacity of the lad or lass who will be ready, on completing it, to take np 
a book of the ordinary common - school grade like Barnes' Brief History. 

It is notable, besides, for its simple, attractive style; its ingenious presentation of the philosaphj 
of history, by a process as natural as answers to the child's inevitable " why ; " its references to popular 
literature, mostly poetical, which illustrate and emphasize the story; its beautiful pictures, tyP^j P^P^t 
and binding. 

^H^Si pages square t9mo. Sample eapy^ eo ceMs. 



A. Se BARNES Sa COm Fntilisliers, 111 & 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 

'' DELIGHTED 

AA/ITH THE V\^HOLE SERIES 

MAURY'S CEOCRAPHIES.'' 



opened " ; ** these Geographies charm the general reader, and 
children study them with delight/* 

Extracts like these might be given to fill many pages. Withont 
disparaging other good books, we would say to all teachers who 
have not seen Maury's New Geoqraphies that we think it will 
pay you to look into them. We will send specimens anywhere 
on receipt of following prices, and if not liked the books may be 
returned to us, and we will return your money : 



These and similar words mean something when they come 
with multiplied frequency from best teachers in all parts of the 
country. We are constantly getting letters telling us that Maury's 
Geographies, upon actual trial in the school-room, prove them- 
selves to be ** model books " ; " grand works " ; " admirable text- 
books '*; **none better"; "charming and profitable"; "their 
value is incalculable " ; " do not ask for better books " ; "a pleas- 
are to teach them " ; " the most attractive of all Geographies " ; 
^^ more fascinating volume than Maury's Physical I never 

^ EienMMary^^'^ for Beginners, $ ,ff4 

^^Jftanual^"^ for General Use, IJ88 

^^Wtevised Physical^"^ for Students in Natural Science, . . IJIO 

" fflflrll Jftaps^*^ tor Use and Reference in Schools (Set of 8), . lO.OO 

UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

Ike New England Tradt supplied by lO Murray »t., Ne'W York. 

WM. WARE A CO., 30 Franklin St., Boston. 
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PrlBiAry ArlthHetlc (I.), • • « • 

Ctenenil Exercises, . • • • • 

The li«r4eBer»s Plants, 

TeBs bb4 IJBltB, 

DniwiBS r«r Tery ToBBsChlUreB, 

BiBts lo TeBehers 

The First Use ofPenaBd Paper, . • 

Chats OB Ways and Meaas ofTeaehlag, . 
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Sabscribem whose orders are not promptly attended to are requested to 
repeat the order. PosUls and letters should always state the P. O. address, 
town, countT, and state of the subscriber to which Thb AiCBRlCAN Tbachbb 
is addres^ea. 

Subscribers should remit by P. O. orders or bv registered letters. All bnsi* 
ness and news letters, or telegraphic dispatches, should be addressed to 
Thomas W. Bicknkll. Publisher, 3 Somerset Street. Boston. Mass. 

Thk Ambrican TiCAOHKR i»sent to subscribers until it is ordered stopped, 
and all arrearages are paid. 



EDITORIAL NOTES. 

We desire to recognize with gratitude the generous 
support and encouragement we have received from the 
teachers and friends of education in all parts of the coun- 
try, in our efforts to advance the interests of elementary 
instruction during the year 1885, through The Teacher. 

Its circulation has heen steadily increasing, and its use- 
fulness, we trust, has kept pace with its growth. As we 
enter upon our work for the year 1886, we would tender 
to all our patrons and friends the complin^ents of the sea- 
son, and greet the teachers and pupils of the common 
schools of the land heartily, and wish them one and all a 
" Happy New Year." 



With the opening of the new year our readers in all 
sections of the country can give us their most acceptable 
greetings, and stimulate us to do our best work for the 
cause of elementary instruction, by sending us one or more 
new subscribers to The Teacher for 1886. For every 
new sxibscriber for the year we will send one of our life- 
size portraits of eminent educators (size, 20 x 24 inches), 
including Horace Mann, Geo. Peabody, Barnas Sears, 
Louis Agassiz, John Eaton, A. D. Mayo, J. D. Philbrick, 
F. W. Parker, or William T. Harris, to the person 
sending us the name of the new subscriber with one dollar. 
This will be our New Year's present to each of our friends 
who thus recognize our efforts to make The Teacher the 
most practically useful educational paper in the United 
States. 

How TO educate future jurymen, in the schools, is a 
question of great importance ; and yet we fear it is little 
thought of by teachers in training pupils for the active 
duties and responsibilities of life. Boys and girls, even 
when very young, can be educated to pronounce judgment 
on questions of right and wrong. Under proper condi- 
tions, the moral judgment may be trained by calling upon 
pupils to pronounce upon the conduct of their companions 
and made to feel that tiiey are responsible for a just de- 
cision. The judicious teacher can often appeal to pupils, 
in good faith, in regard to awarding commendation, or in 
pronouncing a penalty ; and their keenness and honesty in 
giving their verdic^s will often surprise him. By similar 
methods valuable lessons in practical morality and in the 
exercise of personal judgment may be taught that will 
prepare them to act in future life in the jury-box. 

How TO TALK to Young CHILDREN. — It requires 
more than ordinary wisdom and tact to conduct a profita- 
ble conversation with young children. The topics should 
be carefully chosen with a definite purpose in view. A 
good ''*' talk '' requires a good subject and sua accurate use 
of language. The style should bfr inspiring and cheerful, 
and may often aptly illustrate the definition of humor 
which Miss Thackaray repeats from the lips of ti lady 
friend : •** Talking in fun while thinking irh €arnesL^' 
Such *' talks " often have a surprising effect, stimulating 
thoughtful questions and arousing the dormant faculties of 
children, and leadinor them into new fields of observation 
and thought ; even playful conversations should have an 
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clement of moral dignity associated with them on the 
teacher's part ; the language should always he pure, gram- 
matically correct, and free from vulgarisms or slang 
phrjt^es. The exatuple of the winsome teacher is conta- 
gious ; good habits of expression will have an elevating 
tendency, while loose, inaccurate, and carelessly chosen 
words in conversation will counteract much of the good 
work done through language lessons in the class-room. 
itemeraber that " talking '* wisely is a " fine art," and 
must he praetii^ed constantly to give the highest effect, 
even when accompanied with genius. 

TwiiLYE years ago Froi Louis Agassiz, " Teacher," 
' died. He was one of the most enthusiastic students of 
nature the world has ever produced. He has had no peer 
on this continent^ and no superior in Europe in scientific 
research. His superior genius was most strikingly shown 
as a teacher, of which UUe he was proud. He waa identi- 
fied with the educational and scientific interests of this 
country, and delighted in presenting his vast knowledge 
in popular lessons and lectures to the educators of his 
adopted country* His life and correspondence, as edited 
by his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Gary Agassiz, and published 
by Houghton, MiMin & Co, Boston, is the most important 
contribution to the literature of science that has been is- 
sued the present year. In the study of correct methods 
of teaching, this work is invaluable to the teacher. 



How TO TEACH should bo the constant study of every 
teacher who aims to make his work the means of accom- 
pli^^hing the greatest good. The mental and moral devel- 
.. opmeiit of the pupils is best secured by subordinating all 
. the necessary means and methods to the great ends of ed- 
ucational work. The pupils should be daily trained to 
cttrrect haliits of observation ; to foster those feelings and 
I emotions that tend to build up strength and integrity of 
' character ; so to think and act that they will become 
^ useful members of society, ([efenders of what is worthy as 
citizens, and perijetuate the faith and good works of the 
fathers of our honored republic. No teachers, however 
huiuble their positions, can neglect this all-absorbing 
thought antl not prove themselves recreant to duty and 
unworthy of their high vocation. 

Ik The American Teaoueb for December, 1885, in 
I the kindergarten department, Mr. Hailmann, the editor, 
criticizes the transla^ian of FroBbel's work, Ths Education 
of Man^ by Miss Jarvis, Knowing as we do the eamest- 
I ness and stncent^ of Mr. Ilailmann's efforts in behalf of 
the kindergarten work in thi^ country, and his admiration 
' of the priuotplej; of Froebersj system, we feel assured that 
his critici»:ni wn^ b^tsed upon his honest convictions. Not- 
V7[:b standing- Ihi^ we gladiy allow the author of the trans- 
lation to state her side of the question. She says : 

'^ In translatiDg Fn^bolU works I have endeavored to g^ve as ac- 
curate a troaslatlaa as i^ o^mpatible with English idiom. Where 
Uic English word giTen in tha Oenuan dictionary seemed insufficient 



or mialeading, I have taken that synonym whl^^h beat conTeyed the 
meaning. Where the meaning was ambignoust I fa are been deter- 
mined in my rendering by the context tu which 1 refer thosa ythn 
read the book, and who will, of course ^ dfwire to form their ova 
judgment." 

Miss Jarvis further states that ahe regards the criticisoi, 
in most of the citations, unworthy of notice, and questions 
the entire " loyalty to Froebel of one who would recom- 
mend that, in future editions of The Education of Man^ 
all on the pages from 160 to 268 be ommitted, as these 
pages contain ' Froehel's practical appllt^ation of his phil- 
osophy to The Education of Man,' " 



System in daily school work is absolutely essential to 
the highest success. The pupils should know the order of 
daily recitations and the exact time when they are to oc* 
cur. This requires that the tea^^her should have a care- 
fully prepared program for each day. It should provide 
for the opening and closing exercises, for intervals of 
physical exercise and recreation, recesses, and all intermis- 
sions. It is always wise to provide for a period of stady 
in each branch immediately prior to the recitation. When 
" home lessons " are assigned (there never should be ajiy 
with children under ten years of age), the first recitation 
of the day should be on that lesson. The teacher should 
always provide in her daily program for time to give the 
pupils proper aid and help in the preparation of their lea- 
sons. Any deviation from the well considered order of daily 
work, even for visitors, should be avoided. The tempta- 
tion to vary is sometimes great, but it should, as a njle> 
be conscientiously guarded against. 



SxjPT. Cole, of Albany, N. Y., recommends a most ex- 
cellent practice of having " morning recitals," in the ele 
mentary schools, of gems committed to memory. He 
says : " Have the children give the name of the author, 
his birthplace, and state some work he has written. By 
committing to memory eight or ten lines each weeki the 
teacher carefully developing the thought of tlie pass&ge 
and perfecting the delivery by conceit drills and indi- 
vidual recitations, the pupil will liavo acquired in a full 
course of our primary and grammar schoob not less than 
3,000 lines of the choicest names of literature. By t«- 
quiring the name of the author to be pronounced at the 
close of each quotation, the child will become familiar, at 
an early age, with the names of very many of our greater 
writers. What sources of inspiration to lofty and noble 
deeds, what fountains of high moral principles, tliese 
exercises might prove I What safeguartls they might he- 
come in warding off the insidious infiuenees of the dime 
novel and the sensational weekly I " 

The art of teaching was never so progressive n$ 
to-day. The teacher who has any disi>osit]on to sit back 
sulkily while the profession advances, makes a mistake 
from which it is not easy to rally. It is not that every- 
thing new is worth adopting, but there is so much wheat 
in it that no one can afford not to sift it. 
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PRIMARY ARITHMETIC,-^ I). 

BY JOHN B. PEASLEE, SUPT. SCHOOLS, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

In an article that appeared in The Primary Teacher^ 
some three years ago, I explained, by means of wire 
and bails y the method in use in the Cincinnati schools 
of teaching addition and subtraction to primary classes; 
but as the desks of very few classes are supplied with 
wire and balls, it is important that I should explain the 
several steps of the first year's course by the use of 
small sticks or lamp-lighters. In doing so, however, I 
will vary the work a little, — first, by supposing the 
sticks to be placed at the /^/side of the pupil ; second, 
by first moving the smaller number instead of the 
larger \ third, by combining the three operations of ad- 
dition, subtraction, and the resolution of the number 
into parts, instead of completing each separately as in 
the article referred to above. 

1. Exercises with Objects. — Let us suppose the 
teacher has provided herself with a sufficient number of 
small sticks (ten for each pupil), and that the lesson is 
to be given on the number five. The teacher will dis- 
tribute among the pupils five sticks each, which they 
will place together at the left in front of them. The 
pupils then, placing the fingers of the right hand on 
the right-hand stick, and the fingers of the left hand on 
the four others, move the right hand stick three or four 
inches to the right, and, without removing the fingers, 
say " one stick " ,• then, bringing up the four sticks v/ith 
the left hand, they say ^^ and four sticks y' and just as 
the sticks are brought together they say ^^are fivestickSy* 
(one and four are five) ; then, after a short pause, and 
without removing the fingers, they say " Five sticks are^* 
then separating the sticks by moving one to the right 
and the others to the left, they say " one stick and four 
sticksy^ (five are one and four) ; then bringing the sticks 
together again they say ^^ Five sticks^* and as they begin 
to turn the right-hand stick toward a horizontal posi- 
tion they say " less one sticky^ and then, pushing the 
stick to the top of the desk, horizontal with it, and 
bringing the hand back to the remaining sticks, they 
say " are four sticks,'* (five less one are four). Now 
reverse the operation by moving first four sticks and 
then one stick (four and one are five, five are four and 
one, five less four are one), and so forth with the other 
integral parts of five. The pupils should practice the 
foregoing operation until they can perform them with 
accuracy and rapidity. At first they should name the 
objects; then, dropping the names, they should give 
the numbers only as they move the sticks : thus, four 
and one are five, five are four and one, etc. 

2. Practice in Solving Examples Rapidly With- 
out THE Use of Objects. — In teaching examples in 
abstract number, the form of the question should be 
varied as much as possible. 



ADDITION. 

Four and one are what ? 

Ans, — Four and one are five. 
Four and one are how many ? 

A, — Four and one are five. 
Four and one e^ual what ? 

A. — Four and one equal five. 
Four and one equal how many ? 

A, - Four and one equal five. 
Four /lus one are what ? 

A. — Four plus one are five. 
Four plus one are how many ? 

A. —Four plus one are five. 
Teach the sign plus. 
Four and what are five ? 

A. — Four and one are five. 
Four and how many are five ? 

A. — Four and one are five. 
Begin with one instead of four. 
One and four are what ? 

A, — One and four are five. 
One and four are how many ? 

A, — One and four are five. 
Begin with two and then with tkree, and proceed in s 
the same manner. Of course, after a short drill in an- 
swering in regular order, the questions should be given -j 
out promiscuously. j 

A good concert exercise for a brief drill at this stage fi 
of the work is to have the pupils answer the question, >^ 
What are five ? To this question each child must an- ,ji 
swer in regular order, and according to a specified form, i 
either by beginning with the largest integral part of \^ 
five, which is four, and saying ^^ Four and one are five,"i.^ 
and the reverse, " One and four are five " ; then " Three 
and two are five," and the reverse, " Two and three are 
five," — or, by beginning with the smallest integral part, 
which is one, and saying " One and four are five," and .^ 
the reverse, ^^ Four and one are five " : then, " Two and / 
three are five," and the reverse, " Ihree and two are 
five." 

Again, What make five > 
Ans, — Four and one are five. 
One and four are five. 
Three and two are five. 
Two and three are ^\^, Or, — 

One and four are five. 
Four and one are five. 
Two and three are five. 
Three and two are five. 



RESOLUTION INTO PARTS. 

A few suggestions on resolving number five into any 
two integral parts : 

Five are four and what? 

A, — Five are four and one. 
Five are four and how many? 
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A, — Five are tour and one. 
Five are what and four ? 

^<— Five are one and four. 
Five are how many and four ? 

A — Five are one and four. 
Five are three and what? 

A^ — ^Five are three and two. 
And so forth- 
Five are whv\t ? Ans, — Five are four and one. 
Five are one and four. 
Five are three and two* 
Five are two and three. 

Another good exercise is to have the teacher name 

sonie number^ as ^vt^ and then give the several parts 
promiscuously, requiring the pupils to give the other 
pans thus: The teacher says to the child, " I will give 
one part of five, you give me the other part/' Teacher 
says, " Jb^"; the child answers, ^^ Three''; teacher, 
'* On£*'; child, '' F&ur'' ; and so on. 
[To he continued.] 



GEisrEMAl EXERCISES. 

BY KATK H. BELCHER, 
V. P. Lawrence-street School, Newark, N.J. 



There should be two parts to a general exercise that 
occurs in the middle of a session. The first should be 
a rest, and the second an exercise. The object is to 
refresh the children in mind and body. To relieve the 
Strain upon their minds, let them do sotnething they 
very- much like. To put new life in their bodies, give 
thttr little hm|^ a thorough hmise-deaning^ and get the 
blood to circulate quickly. 

There are many ways lo accomplish these two objects. 
The trouble is, we often imagine we have succeeded, 
when we have done nothing of the kfnd. Is sitting 
erect, with folded hands or arms, listening to recitations 
or singing, a rest for either mind or body? Sometimes 
it /J, and sometimes it is uat It depends upon how it 
is done. If the sitting erect is a change from their 
former position and not kept up too long, it is a good 
thing. If not, it is bad. If the singing is done prop 
eriyy with proper breathing and proper air ta breathe^ this 
also is good. If not, it is very bad* If the listening to 
anything is alternated with active exercise, even though 
it be such a little thing as clapping their hands at the 
parts they like, this is good, and our object partly 
accomplished, 

'* But," said a teacher once, *' if my boys are to be 
pleased^ none of these things will do. They havn*t that 
kind of temperament." 

'* Don't they like the singing or marching ? " 

'' Far from it. There are always some too lazy to 
sing, and some who have no voices," 

*^Well, what do they like?" 



"Oh, to turn around and laug^ and whisper. I have 

a perfect battle, every day, to keep them from doing 
these things in general exercises.'' 

Then let them da it, Since this will rest their mind^ 
from the strain of constant attention to work and fill 
their lun^s with fresh air, why not devote a small part 
of the general exercise to this very turning, laughing, 
whispering and listening to their neighbors? At the 
end of the minute or two they will be all the more willing 
to lend you their ears. One thing must be guarded 
against. This should never be done in a badly venti- 
lated room, or they will become excited and unmanage- 
able. This liberty is shocking to the eyes of visitors. 
But who cares ? The sehool is carried an for the childrm 
and not Jar the sake of teachers and visitars. And the 
children will certainly feel under more obligation to give 
careful attention while engaged in any exercise that 
you think well to give them. It is mean, if, because 
they are little and we are their teachers and have them 
in our power, we take our own way all the time. They 
are sometimes belter judges than we about what wiU 
rest them the most.' Besides, afterwards, when we give 
them an exercise, we cin ask with a better grace for 
their undivided attention. Taking this for granted* let 
us suppose that the second part of the time is to be 
allotted to rote singing, as it so often is. 

It is not yet out of date for whole schools to bellow 
away, song after song, regardless alike of throats and 
ears. This is such an unnecessary outrage and allowed 
in many schools where everything else is well looked 
after, that it is a matter of constant surprise. Go in 
the nearest school at hand. Listen to the children 
smging and notice how they do it* Are they breathing 
pure air? Do they f it their lungs with it, or only take 
a sample ? Do they open their mouths or warble 
through their noses? Do Ihey keep their shoulders 
still, or raise them at every breath ? Is their singing 
sweet or harsh ? Do they sing good music or bad ? 
Is their taste being cultivated or not? A score of 
questions might be asked about the poor, neglected 
rotesinging, that is never subject to the terriole ejcami- 
nations, and in many schools the answers would be un- 
favorable. 

Perhaps you may may ask me if all this !s so 
very important. '* Do they come to school for this 
singing, or is it designed as a rest from their other 
studies? I can only say this: If h07v it is done is not 
considered important, it should be. When they sirg 
with enough breath, and know how to use it, they not 
only produce a better tore, but they develop their lungs 
in the very best way possible. Since every one knows 
how the health of body and mind depends upon the 
lungs, it is astonishing to think how little attention is 
given to their proper use and growth. To be sure, wc 
often hear the injunction, "Don't sing so harshly,'* but 
seldom are they told how to avoid it. Sometimes they 
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are told to sing softly, but this is not at all necessary. 
Of course, soft singing is very beautiful and should be 
the rule, but still the tone may be loud and yet not 
harsh, if they have enough breath to sing ]|trith and know 
how to use it. How to get them to do this must be the 
subject of another paper, but certain it is that no gen- 
eral exercise is a complete success that does not re- 
plenish all the rooms and all the lungs with fresh air. 
Nothing accomplishes (his like singing in a well venti- 
lated room, if it is done in the proper way. Therefore 
is it so important. 

Hear what Emerson says regarding fresh air : ^^Ah^ 
if you knew what was in the air / See what your robust 
neighbor^ who fuver feared td live in it, has got from it^ — 
strength^ cheerfulness^ power to convince^ heartiness^ and 
equality to eaeh event,** 



THE GARDENER* S PLANTS. 

BY EDWARD A. RAND. 

The fires at the hot-house must be unusually active ; 
from the chimneys, large wreaths of smoke are floating 
upward as if those sooty pipes had forsaken their usual 
vocation and were ambitious to decorate the azure walls 
of the sky with wreaths and scrolls and various attempts 
at arabesque work. The garden below is innocent, 
though of any purpose to turn his chimneys into brushes 
with which to paint the sky. An immense wedding, a 
festival, of a big city,— ord^r for floral wares at a speci- 
fied date, will oblige him to crowd the fuel into his 
furnaces, and if possible he will force his reluctant 
plants into blossoming. The tardy geranium buds, and 
those of rose, lily, and heliotrope, will begin to swell. 
In the green calyx there are promising splits. Streaks 
of white, scarlet, purple, and gold begin to show them- 
selves. They are rays of color that anticipate the dawn 
soon bursting from its hiding-place, and lo ! in the hot, 
steamy conservatory how many gay floral suns show 
their bright faces! The gardener forces his plants. 
We can't always do that in those conservatories where 
souls, and not plants, are the objects of care. Granting 
that sometimes we may be gardeners who can fittingly 
crowd our furnaces, it will need a wise head to deter- 
mine those occasions. We would avoid mistakes in the 
application of the force, — ^principle. It would be very 
unwise to try his method on the minds of our scholars. 
The bursting of the bud in this case may be of that 
very unfortunate kind where rupture is ruin. So in 
school administration, there may occur emergencies 
when the forcing process is the last in the world worthy 
of trial. In individual cases there may be peculiarities 
of temperament in the school, and idiosyncrasies in his 
mental make, that can only be met wisely and success- 
fully by the teacher that has patience and is willing to, 
—wait 



Here is a boy who is anxious to learn. His disposition 
is of the best kind, so desirous is he to succeed in schol- 
arship. He is patient m study. He grips his books and 
holds on to them hour after hour. He is a slow traveler, 
though. It is the snail crawling, and not the hare leaping. 
Besides, he is sensitive to ridicule. He keenly felt any 
discouragement yesterday, and he has little heart with 
which to meet the lions of to-day. If you drive the 
fires, if you force the buds, the boy is thrown into be- 
wildering perplexity, and at last into despair. Wait ; 
gently stimulate. Be patient with his mistakes. Notice 
with praise his successes. He will steadily, safely, 
surely ripen in this wise, kindly sunshine. Heie is a 
difficulty in a school that is rooted in an opinion poi>- 
ular in the community. The very habits of father and 
mother may make nourishing soil for the scholars^ 
wrong ideas. You begin to sow the scholars' minds 
with your thoughts. Those minds make guestroom 
for your ideas, and there is a conflict between the new 
and the old. If you crowd the furnace-fires, there may 
come a development that will be a ruinous rupture. If 
you are patient, if you can wait for the growth of a thing 
as well as have courage to plant it, you will see ripeness 
that comes in an orderly way. The sun is on the side 
of patient culture, and when you combine patience and 
sunshine, there will be a harvest. A change will take 
place that will be a reformation and not a turbulent 
revolution that will upset things generally, and one of 
its particular results may be the revolving of the teacher 
out of school. The conservatory fires are still blazing, 
and the smoke from the chimney's mouth makes its 
brown tracery along the sky. Below, geranium, rose, 
lily, and heliotrope are swelling and straining to get 
out of their green prisons. Somebody will doubtless 
be grateful to the gardener for forcing his plants, but 
let us be careful how we repeat his methods in the 
school room. 



TENS AND UNITS, 



BY EMMA D. SCHNEIDER, NEWARK, N. J. 

In a former paper, published in the American 
Teacher (September, 1884, we have shown that chil 
dren may learn, not only how to write correctly nimi- 
bers containing tens and units, but also, and at the 
same time, the "reason why" of our system of numer 
ation. 

Our class of little ones, just beginning the long, and 
too often, alas I terrible siege known to them as " 'Rith- 
metic," had passed the first stage, — viz., writing a^d 
learning numbers as far as nine, — and were attacking 
and conquering the second great enemy, "Tens and 
Units." They learned that the numerical 10 was not 
figure 10, but a combination of figures, written in a par- 
ticular way to show them that they have one ten^ and no 
ones besides ; that twenty meant 2 tens and o ones^ and 
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SO on, up to 9 tens, — 90- If the children took ten ob- 
jects and then i more, they were shown that it was 

ten one 

written I ten and i over, — i i, — and was called eleven i 
that 2 tens and i are written just like twenty, except 
that a figure i must be placed at the right of the 2, 
instead of figure o, and that it is called twenty-one. 

In a similar manner all the numbers, to ninety nine, 
were taught, the children learning the reasm for the 
place of every figure. They were taught, also, that a 
pn^ was sometimes called a unit, and the terms umfs 
and an^ were interchanged until the idea of so many 
ones was brought up whenever the word ** units '' was 
spoken. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the children's 
studies in arithmetic have been confined to this subject 
We havfe assumed that daily exercises at the number 
table, drilling the children in all the combinations of 
numbers, gradually increasing from nine to twenty, are 
given with practical examples, using the four funda^ 
mental rules ; and exercises, principally oral, using 
money, weights, and measures. 

They have been learning tables, and when ibey have 
become perfectly familiar with the addition tables up to 
about twenty, and have learned by the method pre- 
viously described to count and write numbers up to 
ninety-nine (for which, by the way, the numeral frame, 
or abacus, consisting of ten wires, with ten balls on 
each wire, is an almost indispensable adjunct), they are 
ready to begin simple work in adding two columns. 
This will be about the second year of school^work, where 
the " Quincy " or " Grube " methods ^re used. When 
only addition is taught, at first it will of course be 
sooner. 

Let us visit the school-room now. The children are 
gathered about the blackboard, or number table, and 
are to have their first lesson in "column" adJition. 
We will listen to the teacher and pupils, and hear what 
they are sa3ring. 

Teacher, — If I have 8 cents and John gives me 2 
more, how many cents have 1 1 

Children, — 10 cents. 

Tr. — 8 cents and 2 cents are how many cents ? 

Chn, — 10 cents. 

Tr. — Who will write that on the blackboard in 
figures ? Johnny, you may. 

yno, {writes,) — 8 -|- 2 = 10. 

Tr, — Who will write it another way? Mary may 

come. 

Mary {writes). — _| 
10 

Tr- — Right. Now who will write, in the same way, 

what 12 blocks and three blocks are ? 

Some one will perhaps write *§ or even |^ 

Ir, — That is not quite right. Tell me what the i in 
the 12 stands for. 



Chn. — One ten, 

TV.— And the 2 ? 

Chn — Two units. 

Jr- {pointing), — Does this 3 stand for 3 tens or x 
ones? 

Chn, — 3 ones, 

Tr.— Then we must put it under the 2 ones, so as to 
show plainly that we do not mean 3 tens by it. Now, 
Jennie, write what ti and 4 are, in the same way, 

Jennie writes, * \ 

TY, — Now take jour slates and write in the new wav 
10 -|- 5, II -|- 3, etc. (as far as they have learned). 

This practice should be continued for some time. 
The children should frequently be questioned as to w^r 
the single figure is placed at the right, and they will 
soon learn to say (and if taught properly, to say un- 
derstand ing(y), " Because that is the units' place,*' 



{ 



DRAWING FOM VERY YOUNG CHIIMMEN. 

nx 

At a third lesson small, oblong, white cards and le^^! 
pencils are used. Light weight card-board, or stif 
drawing paper cards, ^v^ by three and one-half inches? 
are preferable. The children draw from memory % 
picture in the upper right comer and its opposite, simi- 
lar to those of the preceding lesson. Individual pupils 
will name their own pictures, and very droU name^, 
sometimes, they will be. My pupils have drawn "blacfe 
aggies," "taffy drops," "chocolate creams," etc; so 
long as the interest is held do not mind the queer 
naming. At this lesson begin to attend to pencil-hold* 
ing. It is not wise to talk about it; simply place your 
hand over each child^s and gently press the fingers into 
a good position. If your class is large divide it, anJ 
care for one division daily, alternating each day Qi 
course. Constv^nt repetition will eventually bring the 
fingers into the desired position. Occasionally draw 
the pencil away if you think a child is clinking it, and 
bid him draw gently, A teacher cannot be too carefuf 
about the manner of holding the pencil. Just here, and 
now, the foundation for slate and lead pencil and craycn 
use in drawing is being laid; also careful and correct 
handling of the pen in writing, and brush in painting. 
Bad habits easily formed are not so easily overcome* * 
therefore it is wise to begin to guard against them as 

early as possible. 

IV. 

Return now to the slates. Prepare beforehand ring 
outlines in each corner. Direct the children to fill in 
these outlines and and give names to the compleied 
" roundy things/' The entire work must be done by 
oppositesj the class working simultaneously ; this ii> | 
sures close attention, slow, uniform arm mcvement, and 
a better quality of work. Those who do the nicest sl^te 
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work may be allowed to repeat the forms upon paper 
to carry home. It is very helpful to a teacher to estab- 
lish a home interest in school work in this way. 

Persist, in this lesson, in placing the pupils' fingers 
In less cramped positions ; occasionally draw the pencils 
away to test the degree of tightness with which they are 
held. Continue this fillingin work, varying the position 
of the ring outlines oflen, until at least three-quarters 
of the class do not clinch the pencil. In this way an 
easy, sliding hand and arm movement will be devel- 
oped, which will be appreciated when the writing period 
arrives. 

V. 

For convenience this lesson is numbered five; but 
between it and the fourth I may have repeated previous 
work many times with slates and papers. However, 
presupposing the class in a condition to advance, pre- 
pare beforehand by cutting lengthwise into thirds a 
twelve-inch white splint, such as one uses in giving pri- 
mary number lessons, to be used as an embodied line. 
Slates and pencils being ready, proceed as follows: 

" Children, would you like to guess, to-day, what I 
have in this book ? " 

Many surmises there will be, of course ; so lead the 
class on till attention is gained and curiosity awakened, 
then taking from my book one of the thirds of the splint 
I hold it before the class and ask, "You did not think 
I had this hidden in my book, did you ? Does any one 
know what it is ? " 

" It looks like a long match," and " It looks like a 
stick," are the answers given." 

" Yes, it is a stick, and I should like some one to tell 
me something about this stick." 

" It is a thin stick, and it has two ends," Joe vol- 
unteers. 

"You are right, Joe. Can you tell me what one end 
of the stick is pointing toward ? " 

" Yes, Miss Grace ; it's looking up toward the 
ceiling." 

" Class may look up ; Nellie may point up." After 
the whole class has pointed up I add, " One end points 
up ; now can any one tell me what the other end points 
toward ? " 

Joe exclaims, "At the floor I " 

" Where is the floor, Joe ? " I question. 

" Under us. Miss Grace." 

" Then, class, if the floor is under us, the end of the 
'Stick which I am touching does not point «/, does it ? " 

" No," is fairly shouted by all, " it points down." 

" Fred, please tell us, nicely, about this end of my 
stick, which I am touching." 

" The lower end points down," Fred answers. 

All having pointed down, I ask, " Who will tell us 
about the ends of my stick ? " 

Teddie informs us that " one end points up and the 
other points down." 



"All point up and down. Now, children, if this stick 
points up and down, what shall we name it ? You know 
everjrthing has a name." 

Bright Deedie names it " an up and down stick." 
Having developed the desired term to be applied to 
the embodied, line I ask, " Would you like me to draw 
a picture of this stick for you ? " Of course the propo- 
sition pleases the children, and, after slowly drawing a 
vertical line upon the board, I direct the class to imi- 
tate the blackboard work. Allow but one line to be 
drawn ; examine each slate and commend each pupil, 
if not for nice drawing, for at least trying. m. e. c. 



HINTS TO TEACHERS. 

BV EVELYN S, FOSTER. 

Shoe-Fegs. 

Do all the teachers know what pretty pictures the 
little folks can make of shoe-pegs ? Many probably do ; 
but as the idea was new to me until I saw it carried out, 
recently, in the school of a friend, possibly it may be 
new to some others. I knew the children had much 
pleasure in forming letters, words, and in solving ex- 
amples with shoe-pegs ; but when I saw them making 
pictures with the bits of wood, it was a surprise. One 
child had made a rake, another a broom and dust-pan, 
a third a tree, while another had made an immense sun. 
flower, almost as broad as his desk. The favorite pic- 
ture seemed to be a flower-pot, with a thriving plant 
growing in it. "I have other contrivances for busy 
work," said my friend ; " but those shoe-pegs are the 
most successful ; they never fail to please." 
Half- Merits, 

Many teachers give to their little pupils, who have 
been good children during the day, a merit When the 
child has earned ten or twelve merits, these are returned 
to the teacher, and a card that is to be kept is given in 
exchange. The objection to this custom is this : If 
temptation proves too strong for the little pupil in the 
morning session, he is apt to think there is no use in 
trying to be good in the afternoon, since he has lost his 
merit. When he goes home at noon, he is apt to think 
it will be a long time before he can try again to earn a 
merit, for a few hours seem as long to a child as a few 
days to his teachers. The child naturally becomes dis- 
couraged ; the afternoon is no happier than the morn- 
ing, and if the whole day is a failure, there is no bright 
promise for the next To remedy this difficulty are the 
half merits, half the size of the whole merits, and of a 
duller color. When the child has earned two half- 
merits, he can exchange them for a whole merit, and so 
receive a short object lesson on fractions, as well as a 
reward for welldoing. Some one has said, " The glory 
is not in never falling, but in rising every time we fall." 
Blessed half-merits, if they can help the children to rise 
quickly from their naughty deeds to good endeavor 1 
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TffE FIRST USE OP PEN AND PAPER. 

ITransUted from the Afagawin fur Lehr-und L^mmi^ei.^ 

This subject has been repeatedly agitated, but sel- 
dom thoroughly discussed. It seems, therefore, im- 
perative that it should be broached again in the light 
of practical experience. The aim of instruction in 
writing in the public school is to enable the child to 
write an essentially correct and pleasing hand. In 
order to attain this end, in intermediate and primary 
classes, keeping time in writing is recommended as a 
valuable aid. All exercises, — writing, especially, — are 
made easier by being done in rhythm. Learning and 
practice go together. 

The results attained in writing will be much more 
satisfactory if the slate is avoided and the writing is 
done from the first on paper. In this way the scholar*s 
handwriting gains perceptibly in fluency and attractive- 
ness^ and writing can be applied to other kinds of les- 
sons much earlier. Writing with a slate pencil is alto- 
gether different from that with a pen. This is evident 
if paper is put in the place of the slate. Many scholars 
who wrote very well with a slate, surprise their teachers 
by their lack of skill in handling a pen ; while others, 
contrary to expectation, overcome the first difficulties 
with little trouble. Where shall we look for the cause? 
Doubtless it is in the use of the slate-pencil A certain 
expenditure of strength was necessary in order to pro- 
duct: light and shade on the hard slate. The child be- 
came accustomed to this manner of writing, and now 
observes with surprise that what was before necessary 
to obtain good writing, — viz., pressing down, — is now a 
disadvantage. It is weeks, or even months, before the 
mistake is set right. 

Good hand-writing is, in a great measure, dependent 
un the manner of holding and handling the pen. This 
fact makes it necessary for the scholar to carefully ob- 
serve the directions of his teacher, not only in the 
class, but lylien he is preparing his exercises at home. 
He must work more intelligently and accurately than is 
required in using the slate-pencil If the latter is held 
only somewhere near right, the result is still good. 

The school must train the child to take pleasure in 
everything that is beautiful and elevating. The sense 
of beauty must be developed to the utmost* Every- 
thing hurtful to it should be removed But drawings 
and figures often appear on the slate which are of little 
help in this direction. The scholar^ however, can easily 
avoid a reprimand for the mistakes he makes. A rub 
with the sponge or with his finger, and the slate is clean 
again. He will make only one or two attempts to re- 
move the letter or blot he has carelessly made with ink. 
The marks that are left teach him that industry and at- 
tention are essential in this kind of work. 

Even the best handwriting makes a disagreeable im- 
pression if there are mistakes in spelling in it. Scholars, 



therefore, should be taught as early as possible to sptH 
correctly when they Avrite. It is not enough that th* 
child should write ; what he writes must be a pan cl 
his mental possession. Therefore, the correct fom d 
the word should be placed before his eyes until he \m 
become accustomed to it and retains iL This end lijl 
be most surely secured by repeated, attentive writing of 
the same word. The time required for such eiercisa 
may be found in the primary classes, if lessons in imi- 
ing and spelling are combined. As soon as the sepi- 
rate letters have become familiar, the writing of wori* 
may be begun, grouped according to cenain onh> 
graphic principles. Each group, containing about ten 
words, should be practiced for half an hour, or an hoar 
if necessary. For making the copies words should U 
chosen with somewhat difficult combinations of souii4 
and also some of the easier forms of verbs. 

If these suggestions are followed in setting copies, 
and only paper and pen used to write with, the scholar 
will have attained such facility in their use by the tm 
of the first year, that half an hour, or an hour at mosi^ 
a week will be sufficient for special lessons in writing. 
The rest of the time set apart for this subject can mr^ 
be chiefly devoted to spelling. This will be a great ad^ 
vantage, 

'* Return often and cheerfully to the rudimemi* 
Time and opportunity are now offered for this, Rep^ 
tition of the old will be united in a useful manner witb 
learning the new. Most of the words practised up a 
this time can be clothed in sentences, as far as this has 
not already been done,— brought before the child's ej^ 
again and practised over. By means of this delay ai 
the very start, the teacher will avoid the disagreeable 
position of having to complain of small progress and 
lack of interest on the part of his pupils. In order w 
obtain the result hoped for from this system, there most 
also be a regular course in prescribed exercises. The 
child must know how to set himself about his task.ev^ 
in details J he must be able to fix the pages, cove:;, 
and lines of his copy-book, according to their respect* 
ive positions. Then the method of writing by time 
can have immediate application^ because blotting and 
smooching the copy-book can only in that way be 
avoided. At the order, the pupil dips his pen in tk 
ink ; at another, he begins making the first stroke; it 
another, he takes it away. During the first six weelcs 
this method should only occasionally be relinquishtd i 
therefore the teacher should always be in his phrt. 
The writing hour requires his whole attention aod 
strength. But the first difficulties are hardly overcome 
before the fruits of intelligent labor appear. The 
writing daily becomes more fluent and more pleasing^. 
Light and shade are given to each letter in the rigbt 
proportion, and soon the lines look so well that it is i 
pleasure to see them. 

The reasons which may be brought forward against 
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the use of the lead pencil are partly the same as those 
which make the use of the slate-pencil undesirable. At 
all events, wriiing with a pen is not helped by the pre- 
ceding use of the lead-pencil. On this account the 
slate should always be retained whenever writing has 
not been done from the start with ink. Still it would 
be well for all schools which can meet the very slight 
expense for the slate and pencil to be supplanted by 
pen and ink. 



CHATS ON WA YS and MEANS of TEACHING. 

BY ANNA B. BADLAM. 

LANGUAGE. 

A visitor asked the question, the other day, " How 
much do these children study ? " At first the question 
seemed absurd, considering that the children are only 
upon the second year's work ; and I answered, " None 
at ally if you mean by studying, taking a book and com- 
mitting to memory the text of any lesson ; a great deal 
if you mean by studying, the concentrating of the thought 
upon any subject. For instance I would not think of 
giving these children a spelling lesson to study, in the 
ordinary sense ; yet I do believe that they must gain the 
power of giving undivided attention and undisturbed 
thought to any subject." 

I have been thinking over the matter since, in order 
to discover just what exercises are helpful in giving the 
children this power, and I find that there are many that 
can but discipline their young minds. The habit of 
looking through the sentence in reading before reading 
aloud, which is one taught the child in the earliest stages 
of his school-life, is perhaps the first step in the direc- 
tion of quiet study. The building of words, where the 
child is told to think the sounds and thus discover the 
nef^r^they form, must strengthen this same habit of quiet 
study. While certainly the varied lessons in number, 
where the attention of the whole class is directed to the 
different groupings employed to make any number, as 9, 
must all lead to the same result. The children will be 
unconscious of any study of the subject, as their little 
minds are carefiilly guided by the teacher ; yet the habit 
is forming. 

As a step beyond this, when we would bring memory 
to our aid, any simple exercise may serve the purpose. 
For instance, the little slips with a single word written 
on each may be given to the children, who are told to 
put the words into sentences (that they may be used 
correctly) ; to notice the letters used to form the words, 
and then, with the slips turned face downward, to spell 
the words. For this year's class, as a step in advance, 
I have written two or more words on a slip. These 
words consist in some instances of opposite terms, as, — 

fresh thick deep rough 

stale thin shallow smooth 



Of the present and past tenses of verbs, as, — 
came blow read 

come blew read 

think catch throw 

thought caught threw 

Of words pronounced alike, but of difierent mean- 
ing, as,— 

their blue knew 

there blew new 

pail pane hear 

pale pain here 

These words give an excellent language-lesson, fixing 
the correct use of such words as catch and caught^ throw 
and threwy naturally and permanently, while the correct 
spelling of the words is aided first by the eye^ second by 
memory. 

(To be continued.) 



HOME LESSONS. 



rFron tk« Frenob, by Mariok Talbot, A.M.] 

The development of a child's mind should have a 
triple object, — ^to facilitate the perceptions of ideas, to 
insure the assimilation of the subjects taught, and to 
open a wide field for the application of the notions 
which have been acquired. The first two are made the 
subject of methodical instruction ; the last is the work 
of the pupil himself This personal work, altliough in- 
cluding a constant appeal to the child during the reci- 
tations, is chiefly carried on by means of home lessons. 
In order to show that home lessons are good in them- 
selves and not merely because such is the tradition and 
that they form a highly efiective auxiliary in teaching, 
we propose to point out the difierent advantages they 
possess. 

Children are undeniably endowed with a remarkable 
aptitude for receiving impressions and quick and spon- 
taneous sensations. But precisely because of this read- 
iness the impression made by the teacher's words dis- 
appear with discouraging rapidity. The great art of 
the educator is, therefore, to prolong the impressions 
and to repeat them as often as possible. Only in this 
way will they leave an indelible imprint upon the young 
mind. It follows fi'om this principle that even the most 
lucid explanation or the most attractive and instructive 
lesson will be really efiective only provided that the 
child is obliged to fix his attention upon it again, to 
concentrate all his mental forces upon it, to work over 
and grind in, as it were, the material furnished him in 
the school. From this point of view home lessons are 
not only advantageous but absolutely necessary, because 
they alone can engrave on the child's memory the oral 
lessons which he has had in school. Another advan- 
tage is that the child is early trained in the great law 
of work. The child who can turn seriously and thought- 
fiilly fi'om his fun to his work will not find life in ita 
reality to be merely a deception. If he has been accus 
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tomed to alternate the accomplishment of a task with 
the pleasures of amusement and to make his instructive 
tendency to piny conform to the exigencies of life, he 
will know when he is a man how to give a just share 
of his time to duty atid to pleasure. Home tasks, more- 
over, are the means of inculcating in the child the habit 
of producing something by himself and of joining to 
tills valuable quality personal initiative and a rational 
confidence in his own capacity. In a word they foster 
the development of self-help, the pre-eminent force in 
society. 

These considerations might be multiplied, and it 
might be pointed out, especially, that from the stand- 
point of moral education home lessons are an excellent 
means of training children in a large part of the qual- 
ities which contribute to our happiness. Order, regu- 
larity, neatness, economy, courage, perseverance, obedi- 
ence, are virtues in which the child will train himself 
T^^hile doing his Httle dally task. 

Enough has been said to demonstrate that home 
tasks present obvious advantages, and that the teacher 
who dispenses with his powerful auxiliary thereby 
reduces in a marked degree the means of action which 
should facilitate his efforts and render them fruitful. Pa- 
ren ts^ too, appreciate the useful ness of these duties. Fre- 
quently, and not without reason, their sympathy for the 
school and the teacher is measured by die more or less 
serious, — not more or less extended, — tasks which are 
required of their children out of school. 
(To be continued.) 



SKELETON LESSONS INFHl SIOLOG Y AND 
HYGIENE.— iJV,) 

BY ALICE M. GUERNSEY. 

**My children have no books from which to study 
their physiology lessons. How can I best teach them ?" 
asks a comrade of our guild. Come with me, by way 
of reply, to a primary school in a small village a few 
miles from the '' Hub." 

**You should see how interested my children are in 
their physiology/* says the teacher, as we watch the 
bright faces before us. " The last day of the fall term, 
1 let them * choose sides,' and then questioned them on 
what they had studied. They answered in their own 
words, but you could see that they had learned the 
lessons and understood them." *^ How do you teach 
the subject ? " " The children do not have the text- 
buoks yet (I hope they will have, some time), but each 
has a little blank book. I write the lessons on the 
b^v^td, copying the subject matter from the primary 
physiology chosen by our committee, but making it 
simpler, if need be. We talk about it until it is thor- 
ou(^hIy understood. Then the children copy it into 
thLir blank books, and learn itj— not word for word, of 



course, but they study it so as to remember the though;, 
I examine the books each day, and give 'credits 'few 
neat, correct work. Some of them take a great deal oi 
pains with their books, and they get lessons in penman- 
ship, neatness, accuracy, language, etc., at the same time 
with their physiology/' 

In many divisions of the subject, — as the bones, for 
example, — the ''development method *' may well be used, 
as the child can be led to give from his own knowledge, 
much of the required subject-matter. The method 
illustrated is commended to teachers who are pre:ised 
for time, or have no special knowledge of "object- 
lessons," distinctly socalltd. Is there not danger in 
some schools, that the children, while learning the 
process of evolution from their inner consciousness, will 
not learn the use and value of books ? 

DIGESTION. 

Review the lesson on nerves. Make prominent the 

thinking-power of the brain. " What must you do io 
order to have good lessons ? *' *' What part of you 
studies ? " *' Suppose your eyes are on your book, pre- 
tending to study, but your brain is thinking about th* 
game of ball you are going to have after school, Qis 
you get your lessons in that way? *' " What must your 
brain do, if you are to have a welMeamed lesson T 
("It must think about the lesson.") 

"The other day a ball went right through a window 
in the basement, breaking the glass. The boy who 
threw it hurried to his teacher, and said, *My father 
will pay for that broken window. I am sorry, but I was 
playing with my ball, and I didn*t think about the 
window ' A broken window can be easily mended, but 
unless boys and girls learn to think, there is danger 
that they will do something much worse than to break 
windows, when they are men and women/' (Illustrate 
by railroad accidents through the carelessness of tele- 
graph operators and switch tenders ; fires resulting from 
the carrying of glass lamps into barns; damages to 
crops because of open gates, etc. Substitute some story 
connected with the school, for the illustration given 
above, if possible.) 

** You see it is very necessary for us to think. And 
yet a great deal of work is done in our bodies without 
our thinking about it" (Show the tiny wheels in % 
watch.) **What do they say, as they turn round so 
steadily? Suppose one little wheel should get tired and 
stop working,— just one tmy wheel \ — would that do any 
harm? Of course it would; if one wheel stops, the 
others cannot move ; they must all work together. It 
is just so with these bodies of ours. There are m 
wheels inside them, but there are pans, called organs 
and each has some work to do. Put your finger on 
your wrist, just below your thumb. Canyon feel the 
soft * beating' there, which we call the pulse? If thii 
should stop, you would die. Press your hands against 
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your sides. Do you feel the side walls of your body 
move out and then in, as you breathe ? You could not 
live if these should stop moving. Day and night, just 
as long as you live, this pulse is beating in your wrists, 
and you are breathing in the air, and then breathing it 
out again. Do you have to think, in order to do this ? 
If you did, you would have no time for lessons or any- 
thing else. So a part of your brain and some of the 
nerves attend to it for you, without any help from the 
thinking part. If you have a strong, well brain, this 
work will be well done ; if you have a poisoned brain, 
like those who drink liquor or use tobacco or opium, 
this work will be poorly done." 

(Write list of foods on the blackboard, as given by 
the children.) 

''The food you eat is made into flesh and bone and 
skin, etc. But it all has to be made over in your body. 
No one of you has an oatmeal arm, or a bread-and-milk 
foot." 

(Explain simply the parts and structure of the ali- 
mentary canal ; food enters the mouth, and passes down 
a tube about nine inches along, — illustrate by rubber 
tubing, — to a sort of pouch, or bag, called the stomach. 
A part of the food is changed in the mouth ; necessity 
of thorough chewing, slow eating, etc. More of it is 
changed in the stomach, and some goes into another 
long tube, where it is still further changed. 

CARE OF THE TEETH — NEED OF THE SALIVA. 

A tobacco-smoker or chewer usually spits out the 
saliva mixed with the tobacco juice ; thus the food loses 
something that it needs in order to be properly changed. 
Wisely, but clearly, and with unhesitating words, dwell 
on the filthiness and impoliteness of this habit. The 
argument is most potent with children, whose sensibil- 
ities are not blunted, as is too often the case with older 
pupils, by the use of "the weed.") 

" Did you ever, by mistake, pick up a hot poker ? " 
•* What did you do then ? " "Yes, of course you dropped 
it just as soon as you could. Your hands were not 
made to hold hot pokers, and you do not want to make 
them do it. No more is the stomach made to hold 
liquors ; alcohol hurts it, and if a man sends wine, or 
brandy, or whisky, or beer, or cider, down into his 
stomach, there is trouble at once. There are very few 
nerves of feeling in the stomach, so there is no pain, as 
when you hold the hot poker in your hand. But the 
stomach tries its very best to get rid of the enemy that 
it knows will injure it ; jnst as soon as possible it sends 
it away ; but it cannot do this so quickly as your hands 
can drop a hot poker, and the alcohol stays in the 
stomach long enough to harm it. Then if more is taken, 
the stomach is hurt still more. Doctors say that drinking 
men often have very sore, inflamed stomachs, made so 
by the alcohol in the liquors they drink. Your hands 
could not hold your books easi'y, or. play on the piano, 



or set tables, or bring in wood to help mamma, if they 
were hurt or sore. Neither can the stomach do its work 
well if it is hurt by alcohol. A great many troubles 
come from stomachs that are out of order, as trouble 
would come in a watch if one little wheel should be 
broken or bent. We must eat good food, and then i 
must be properly changed in our bodies, or we shal 
have headaches, and stomach-aches, and many other 
troubles. We must not drink liquors or use tobacco, 
because these will prevent the proper changing of the 
food, by mixing with the saliva, or by injuring the 
stomach. 

SLATE WORK. 

1. Write the names of all the healthful drinks you 
can think of. 

2. Write the names of drinks which are not healthful. 

3. Write the names of ten kinds of food. 

4. Copy this little promise on your slate : 

" God help me evermore to keep 
This promise that I make ! 
I will not chew, nor smoke nor swear, 
Nor poison liquors take. 

1 11 try to get my little friends 

To make this promise, too ; 
And every day I'll try to find 

Some helpful work to do.'* 



SCIENCE AND ART OF TEACHING, 

[Questions from New York Board of Regents, for Examination 
of Teachers-l 

1. What is education ? 

2. What is teaching? 

3. What is object teaching ? Illustrate. 

4. What is objective teaching .> Illustrate. 

5. What is subjective teaching? Illustrate. 

6. What three things does teaching suppose ? 

7. What is method ? 

8. What are the three great divisions of mind, ac- 
cording to Hamilton ? 

9. Give his classification for the cognition faculties 

10. What are the perceptive faculties? 

11. What is memory ? 

12. What is recollection ? 

13. What is judgment ? 

14. State the principles of teaching ? 

15. State the dilBferent ways a teacher may conduct an 
exercise in teaching ? 

16. Which in your judgment is best, and why ? 

17. State the principles of questioning. 

18. Which of these is the most difficult for you to ob- 
serve, and why ? 

19. What relation should the teacher sustain to her 
pupils in order to succeed? 

20. How does the profession of teaching compare 
with the other occupdtions, and why ? 
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STUDIES IN ZOOLOGY— {IV.) 

BY HEKMON C* BUMPUS- 

We now come to the Meiazm^ the second grand branch 
of the animal kingdom, the several members of which 
are built up by aggregatfons of cells which resemble the 
protozoan animals already studied. The meiazoan, or 
many-celled animals, are ordinarily divided into seven 
higher branches; of which the lowest includes the sponges. 
Though the sponges of commerce are really no more 
than the mere homy skeletons of once living animals, 
they nevertheless present many instructive peculiarities. 
On t^xamining several of llie more ordinary forms, the 
scholars will notice ihat while the greater porlion of the 
surface of each is soft and velvety, there is generally a 
more or less extended area which has the appearance 
of having been cut by some sharp instrument. This 
area is properly the lower portion of the sponge, that 
part of the animal which was near its attachment to a 
submerged rock or fragment of coral, and is more or 
le^a injured by the presence of foreign matter, though 
the greater portion of grit has been removed by the 
sponge -gatherers as they sheared away the root-like 
base. 

Having placed in its natural position a large sponge 
before the class, the teacher should endeavor to draw 
out from the scholars several facts in connection with 
its structure. In the first place its general form should 
be described and an outline drawn by each scholar. 
Some one will then notice that there are openings into 
11 J and that those on the sides are smaller while those 
on the top are larger. Several probes should now be 
passed into the small holes and urged along until they 
can be seen projecting fnto or from the larger canals 
which open by the holes on the top. The du-eclion 
that these -probes have taken indicates the direction 
that water may take in passing through the sponge, the 
small lateral pores being ih^ incurrenij and the larger 
terminal holes the excurrmt openings. 

Probes for the demonstration can be readily made. 
Having procured from a cobbler some large, strong 
bristles^ dip the blunt end of each in warm sealing-wax, 
at the same time giving it a rotary motion. The small 
mass of wax, which should not be larger than a pin's 
head, thus attached can be made to assume a spherical 
form and a smoth surface by holding it in a gentle heat. 
For demonstrating the internal anatomy of the sponges, 
as well as for further elucidating the pomts already men- 
tioned, a small marine sponge, found growing on the 
spiles of bridges and on submerged rocks, just below 
low-water mark, is beautifully adapted. This animal, 
GranHii^ is of the shape of a hoi Jow cylinder, of about 
half an inch in height and one-fourth as broad, and is 
surmounted by a very characteristic crov^n of shining 
spines. 

If a dried specimen be examined with an ordinary 



hand lens, the surface will be seen to have a velvet) 
appearance, given by the interlaced spicules^ while a 
closer examination will reveal the existence of innumer- 
able pores resembling those which were found to lead 
into the interior of the larger sponge. If the top of the 
sponge be now examined, there will be found a large 
hole into which a small bristle can be passed. This 
hole corresponds to the excurrent openings of the com- 
mercial sponge. By now placing the sponge under a 
compound microscope, it will be noticed that while the 
small incurrent openings are overlaid and partially 
hidden by spicules, the larger excurrent opening is free 
from interfering spicules of any kind. 

A sharp knife or razor might now be taken and the 
sponge cut open along its axis from base to apex. If 
the inner surface of one of the halves be now examined 
with a hand-lens, it will be seen to be of a porous nature 
and without the velvety appearance of the outer surface. 
If it be further examined by holding the specimen be- 
tween the eye and some strong light, like that given by 
a window, the pores will be seen to allow the passage 
of light, and hence extend from exterior to interior, a 
considerable distance, as will be observed by examining 
the cut edges, where there is a central brownish area 
bounded outside by a broader and inside by a narrower 
and light silvery white portion. The students should 
further be led to observe that the pores grow smaller 
in size toward the apex of the sponge, and finally, as 
they near the silvery crown, disappear. A piece of 
sponge might now be placed under a compound micro- 
scope in such a way that the students, as they look down 
the tube, will see the pores opening into the central 
chamber. 

If now some transverse sections of the sponge be made 
at right angles to the axis of the cylinder, there will be 
disclosed the radiating tubes which connect the outer 
spicule-covered openings with the internal pores. In 
life each of these radiating tubes is lined with a count- 
less multitude of cells, each of which is provided with a 
long whiplash, yftf^<f/^w, and resembles in every partic- 
ular some of the unicellular organisms with which the 
students became familiar in the preceding lessons. By 
the incessant lashings of these whips a ciurent of wrater, 
ladened with minute life, is induced to enter the incur- 
rent orifices, and, as it passes along the radiating tubes, 
is examined by the still 2xX\\^ flagelhy and the nutritive 
portions are driven along through the pores into the 
central cavity and out of the excurrent opening at the 
apex. The function of the interlaced spicules over the 
incurrent orrifices is thus seen to be the prevention of 
large matter from entering the tubes, while the water 
once strained is allowed to pass along unimpeded. 

The space between the radiating tubes is filled with 
cells whose functions are varied. While some are inter- 
ested in the general good of all, as those which build 
up the skeleton of spicules, others are interested in 
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forming eggs, which finally leave the sponge to start a 

new life. 

In the commercial sponge, which differs materially 

from Grantia only in being of larger size and in having 

homy threads take the place of spicules, these cells are 

washed from the skeleton, which is afterward bleached 

and sent to market. 

[As the teacher may have some little difficulty in cutting sec- 
tions which will show the radiating canals, the following method 
is given : Place one of the dry sponges in a vial of chloroform 
and let it remain there for an hour's time. On taking it out it 
should immediately be placed in a small dish of melted paraifine, 
where it should remain until all bubbles have ceased to leave it, 
when the paraffine is allowed to harden. By now gently warming 
the dish, the block of paraffine can be removed as from a moulc^ 
and whittled down until the position of the sponge is determined. 
The razor can now be directed at right angles to the axis, and sev- 
eral thin sections, of diameter not greatly exceeding the sponge, 
removed and placed upon as many glass slides. The slides are 
now gently warmed over a flame, the paraffine melts, and on har- 
dening holds the sections in place. Now a small quantity of tur^ 
pentine will dissolve the paraffine, and the slide should be then 
wiped dry with a cloth, except where the section lies. On this, 
still moist with the turpentine, can be placed a drop of Canada 
balsam, and over this a cover-glass, which, on the application of 
heat, will fall in its place. Those not wishing to go through with 
this work, or those unprovided with sufficient material, should 
read the advertisement of J. M. Southwick, on one of the back 
pages of this number.] 



INyUDIClOUS PUNISHMENTS 

BY S. D. ANGLIN, WARSAW, IND. 

1. Scolding. — This is never a proper punishment. In- 
deed, a scolding teacher soon loses the respect of his 
pupils. The less the teacher scolds and the less he 
threatens, the greater the number of friends he will 
have. 

2. Ridicule, — The teacher has no right to ridicule 
either the defects or the mistakes of the child. Such 
conduct makes a teacher deserving of all the contempt 
that pupils can heap upon him. Sarcastic remarks, such 
as calling him a dunce, a numbskull, an ignoramus, etc., 
is contemptible conduct in the teacher. 

3. Confinement — Solitary confinement is not only inju- 
rious as a school punishment, but it is also unwise. 

4. Personal Indignities, — All those annoying punish- 
ments which, though not severe, serve to irritate the 
child, such as pulling the ears, snapping the head, pull- 
ing the hair, compelling the child to wear a dunce-cap, 
and the like, are all improper. 

5. Personal Torture, — Such punishments as compell- 
ing a child to stand on one foot, hold a book at arm's- 
length, kneel on a sharp edge of a piece of wood, walk 
barefooted on peas, hold a nail in the floor without bend- 
ing the knee, etc., ought to belong to the dark ages. 

6. Performances of Tasks for Misconduct, — No pupil 
should ever be asked to study a lesson for misconduct. 
There is no connection between the two, and the love 
for learning is defeated in this way. 

7. Worrying a Pupil, — ^Vexatious talk should never 
be indulged in. The kind of grumbling in which some 
teachers indulge hardly rises above the dignity of scold- 



ing. If the child makes a mistake, the teacher is sure 
to complain. If the child is guilty of some trivial offence, 
the teacher has an unkind remark to thrust at him. 

Cautions, — i. Do not make threats of punishment in 
advance. 

2. Do not try to make pupils learn by whipping for 
unlearned lessons. 

3. Adapt the punishment to the offence. 

4. Be patient with the shortcomings of your pupils. 

5. Do your utmost to prevent faults, so as to avoid 
the necessity of punishment. 

6. Punish only for willful misconduct. 

7. Do not reprove those who try, but fail. 

8. Do not expect perfect order in the school-room ; 
rather seek to find the hum of industry. — Public School 
Manual, 



GEOGRAPHICAL CONTRASTS AND RESEM- 
BLANCES, 

2. — EUROPE AND ASIA. — CONTRASTS. 



Europe. 
In the highest condition of 
civilization and progress. 

Religion chiefly Christianity. 

Contour most varied, but its 
peninsulas are not large. In- 
dentations in all parts, by the 
ocean and by inland seas ; there- 
by enjoys i mile of coast for 
every 150 square miles of sur- 
face. 



The inland seas and the ocean 
lying between the indentations 
form nearly one-half of its sur- 
face. 

Open to inland navigation. 

Lies between the other por- 
tions of the Old Worid and 
America. 

Best adapted for human so- 
cieties. 

Its physical features are high* 
ly diversified. 

Broken in relief bj mountains 
and valleys. The highest moun- 
tains do not excee<r3 miles in 
height. Extensive plains fresh 
witn vegetation. 

Its numerous peninsulas form 
about one-third of its surface. 

Like a perfect tree, with nu- 
merous spreading branches, 
clothed with luxuriant foliage. 

Rivers numerous, but not 
large. 

Climate chiefly temperate. 
Winds and rains variable. 



All the vegetables essential to 
life grow in almost every por- 
tion. 

Wild animals are not numer- 
ous. 

Domesticated animals very 
numerous. 

Neither flowers nor birds have 
much variety or brilliancy of 
color ; but the flowers refresh us 
with their scent, and the birds 
delight us with their song. 

Rich in minerals. 



Asia. 

The cradle of civilization, but 
now chiefly sunk in ignorance 
and supersdtion. 

Religion chiefly Mahometan- 
ism and idol-worship. 

Contour more uniform. Has 
vast peninsulas on its eastern 
and southern coasts, but the in- 
dentations of the coast-line are 
not so numerous; it in conse- 
quence only possesses i mile of 
coast for every 460 square miles 
of surface. 

In spite of the depth of the in- 
dentations, there remains a great 
preponderating mass of un- 
broken land toward the centre. 

Open only at its margins. 

Farthest removed from the 
New World. 

Vast portions scarcely acces- 
ible to commerce. 

All its physical features are 
on a gigantic scale. 

Great mountains nearly double 
the height of those in Europe. 
Vast plateaus and deserts. 



Its vast peninsulas only form 
one-fifth of its surface. 

Like a vast trunk, with a few 
lar^e branches, with a scanty 
foliage. 

Rivers large, but not numer- 
ous. 

Burning heats in its equatorial 
portions, and extremes of cold in 
Its northern portions. Subject 
to tropical winds and rains. 

Exuberant vegetation in its 
tropical portions, and sterility in 
the frozen tracts of Siberia. 

Wild animals exceedingly nu- 
merous. 

Domesticated animals not nu- 
merous. 

In the tropical regions, the 
flowers and birds have the most 
brilliant colors ; but the flowers 
have little scent, and the birds 
have no son^. 

Poor in minerals. 
Tai^s Philosophy of Education, 
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DEPARTMENT 

OF 

SUPPLEMENTARY READINa 

THE THREE COLORS, 

There was a quarrel ; red and blue and yellow stood 
in open defiancci each of the other two. 

" Acknowledge me cbief ! " said red. *' I am the em- 
blem of charity. AH that is warm, and redolent of 
comfort and kindness, is arrayed on my tints. I rest 
on this rose, and claim precedence/' • 

*' Acknowledge me chief \" said blue. **I am the em 
blem of truth. All that is high and pure and just wears 
my hue. 1 rise and shine from yonder sky, and claim 
precedence." 

"Acknowledge me chief P' said yelbw. ** I am the 
emblem of light and glory. Kings are crowned, palaces 
glitter, with my lustrous colon Receive me, O Sun I to 
thei^ 1 callj and claim precedence/' 

"Ah, my children, ^sa^d the sun, "the very heavens 
weep at your disunion. Be reconciled, I pray, and 
show your strength of beauty where it must ever be,— 
m harmony.** 

They rose at the entreaty, and embraced in the tear* 
fui clouds ; and the sun shone out on them, and glorious 
in loveliness was the rainbow they m^de.^Mrs. Frosser, 

• Pronounced pre-cced'-ence. 



FOR WASHINGTON'S BIRTHDAY. 

The person of Washington was commanding, graceful, 
and fnly proportioned ; his stature six feet, his chest 
broad and full, his limbs long and somewhat slender, 
but well shaped and muscular. His features were reg 
11 tar and symmetrical, his eyes of a light blue color, and 
his whole countenance, in its quiet stalc> was grave, 
pLicid, and benignant. 

When alone, or not engaged in conversation, he ap^ 
peared sedate and thoughtful \ but, when his attention 
was excited, his eye kindled quickly and beamed with 
nnimLition and intelligence. He was not fluent in 
speech, but what he said was apposite^ and listened to 
with more interest as being known to come from the 
heart. He seldom attempted sallies of wit or humor, 
hnt no man received more pleasure from an exhibition 
of j hem by others ; and, although contented in seclusion, 
he sought his chief happiness in society, and partici- 
pated with delight in all its rational and innocent 
ariuisements. 

Without austerity on the one hand, or an appearance 
oI\Qndescending familiarity on the other, he was affable, 
courteous, and cheerful ; but it has often been remarked, 
thit there was a dignity in his person and manner not 
ca;^y to be defined, which impressed every one who saw 
hitn for the first time with an instinctive deference and 



awe. This may have arisen in part from a convictioti 
of his superiority, as well as from the effect prodticed 
by his external form and deportment- 
He was candid and sincere, true to his frietids aod 
faithful to all ; neither practising dissimilarion, descend^ 
ing to artifice, nor holding out expectations which be 
did not intend*shouId be realized. His passions wf re 
strong, and sometimes they broke out with vehemencti, 
but he had the power of checking them in an instaoL 
Perhaps self-control was the most remarkable trait d 
his character. It wis in part the eflfect of discipliner 
yet he seenis by nature to have possessed this power t& 
a degree which has been denied to other men. If he 
had one passion stronger than another, it was love oE 
his country. The purity and ardor of his patrioitsm 
were commensurate with the greatness of its obje^ 
Love of country in him was invested with the sacred obli- 
gation of a duty ; and from the faithful discharge of this 
duty he never swerved for a moment, either in thougbE 
or deed, through the whole period of his eventful carea. 
— Adapted from yar£d Sparks. 



WINTER. 

The ground is white with snow. It is winter now. 

Here are boys riding down hill on sleds. One of tk 
boys is Dick. He is on his sled now. How fast bis 
sled goes. Look out, Dick, or you will run against iHa: 
old stump, 

I have a sled ; I call it Roven My name is RusseO 
1 am going up the hill with my sled. Do you not 
see me ? 

It is good sport, in the winter, for boys and girli to 
ride down hill on sleds.— ^^r^^^V Word Met k&d. 



I 



A BIT OF BIOGRAPHY, 

The life of Washington furnishes us with naany proo^ 
of his love of punctuality. When visiting Boston onct, 
he appointed eight o'clock as the hour for starling bt 
a certain place. Precisely at the moment he mountd 
his horse, and was some distance on his way before bi^ 
escort, who were not prepared for such exactness, were 
at the starting-place. Having made an appointment I* 
look at some horses which were for sale, he appeared 
at the moment agreed on. The seller came a quaner 
of an hour later, and was told that the President baii 
been there at the time named, but was then fullillm^ 
other engagements. — A. R. B,^ in Chatterbox^ 



\ 



THE AMERICAN FLAG. 

The little boys and girls o( this great nation will be 
its men and women, some day. Let us take care tbit 
they groA^up into good, strong men and women, who lo^T 
truth, and honor, and their country, and this dear old 
ftag, better than they love anything else, — except God. 

— Sar^h M. KneiL 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOONS 

AND 

SOCIAL HOURS. 



T%ese Exercises may be used as Reeuimgs or RecttaHons. The 
Editor will be glad to receive contributions from teachers and others. 



RECITATION.— THE SHIP ON FIRE. 

There was joy in the ship as she furrowed the foam, 
For fond hearts within her were dreaming of home. 
The yonng mother pressed fondly her babe to her breast, 
And sang a sw:et song as she rocked it to rest ; 
And the hasband sat cheerily down by her side, 
And looked with delight on the face of his bride. 

" Oh, happy ! " said he, " when our roaming is o'er 
We '11 dwell in a cottage that stands by the shore ! 
Already in fancy its roof I descry. 
And the smoke of its hearth curling up to the sky ; 
Its garden so green, and its vine -covered wall, 
And the kind friends awaiting to welcome us all." 

Hark ! hark ! what was that ? Hark !— hark to the shout,- 

'* Fire ! fire ! " — ^then a tramp and a rush and a rout, — 

And an uproar of voices arose in the air, 

And the mother knelt down, and the half-spoken prayer 

That she ofiFered to God in her agony wild 

Was ** Father, have mercy ! look down on my child ! " 

She flew to her husband, she clung to his side 

Oh, there was her refuge, whatever betide ! 

Fire ! fire ! it is raging above and below ; 

And the smoke and hot cinders all blindingly blow. 

The cheek of the sailor grew pale at the sight. 

And his eyes glistened wild in the glare of the light 

The smoke in thick wreaths mounted higher and higher ; 

Oh, Heaven ! it is fearful to perish by fire I 

Alone with destruction, — alone on the sea ! 

Great Father of mercy, our hope is in thee ! 

They prayed for the light, and at noontide about 
The sun o'er the waters shone joyously out. 
** V sail, ho ! a sail ! " cried the man on the lee ; 
*' A sail ! " and they turned their glad eyes o'er the sea. 
*' They see us ! they see us ! the signal is waved ! 
They bear down upon us,— thank God ! we are saved I " 

— C. Mackay* 



ALWAYS GOOD. 

[For a very little girl, holding a doll ; she keeps it behind her 
until when reciting the last line, she holds it up in sight of the 
audience.] 

There is a girl,— (don't think I'm dreaming), — 
Ob, she's a pearl ! no mischief scheming ; 
She never sighs, she never grumbles. 
She never cries when down she tumbles ; 
She never soils her pretty dresses, 
She never spoils her silken tresses ; 
With cap on head, and wee hands folded. 
She's put to bed, and never scolded. 
Now, not to tell her name were folly : 
You see her now, for she's— my Dolly ! 



CONCERT READING, WITH MOTIONS. 
[for a little child.] 

Whene'er I breathe a good, long breath, 

Like this,— like this, — 
Then every lung-cell openeth. 
While quick the red blood nourisheth. 
And all the young life flourisheth 

In healthful bliss. 

Whene'er I strike a sturdy blow. 

Now here, — now there, — 
My muscles ever stronger grow, 
My heart beats fuller, and I know 
That every vigorous stroke will show 

I do and dare. 

Whene'er I use my willing thought. 

And head and heart 
Combine to do whate'er they ought. 
While all their earnest task is wrought 
Obedient to the lesson taught, 

To act their part, — 

I grow a stronger, better child, 

With every day; 

My body, mind, and soul beguiled 

To health and truth, and virtue mild. 

To live in goodness undefiled 

In wisdom's way. 

—Mrs, L. P. Hopkins. 



OUR CHOIR, 

[Introduce the appropriate changes in voice to imitate the sev- 
eral singers.] 

There's Jane Sophia, 

And Ann Maria, 

With Obadiah, 

And Jedekiah, 

In our choir. 
And Jane Sophia soprano sings 
So high you'd think her voice had wings 
To soar above all earthly things. 

When she leads off on Sunday ; 
While Ann Maria's alto choice 
Rings out in such harmonious voice 
That sinners in the church rejoice. 
And wish she'd sing till Monday. 

Then Oba'diah's tenor high 

Is unsurpassed beneath the sky, — 

Just hear him sing *< Sweet By and By," 

And you will sit in wonder ; 
While Jedekiah's bass profound 
Goes down so low it jars the ground. 
And wakes the echoes miles around. 

Like distant rolling thunder. 

Talk not to me of Patti's fame, 

Or Nicolini's tenor tame, 

Or Gary's alto,— but a name, — 

Or Whitney's pond'rous basso ! 
They sing no more like Jane Sophia, 
And Ann Maria, Obadiah, 
And Jedekiah in our choir, 

Than cats sing like Tomasso ! 

— Henry F, King, 
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^ Si. Quietly. 



GOD IS EVER GOOD. 



D. Batchkixok. 
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FOR HEALTH AND STRENGTH. 
Boundin four parts. . 



-i I - 



3^ 
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For health and strength and dai - ly food. We praise Thy name, O Lord. 



Bound in three parts. 



^^^^^m 



MERRILY, MERRILY. 
* 



^ 



Mer - ri-ly, mer - ri- ly, Ring out ye bells from the lof- ty church tow - er. 

Copyright, 1885, \xy F. H. Oilsov In "Tonic Sol-fa Music Conne for Schools, Staff XotaUon Sapplement to Books I. and IL" 

Used by permission. 



THE BELL-RINGER AND THE ANGELS. 

The aged bellman climbed his lonely tower, 
Where cooed the doves each to its gentle mate, 

Day*8 rosy footprints faded with the hour, 
And shadoHTS gathered at the chapel gate. 

The years had crowned with white the old man's brow, 
And from his life his dearest joys had flown, 

The friends his hearth had cheered were dead, and now 
Of all his kindred he was left alone. 

His mellow bell the death of evening tolled, 
0*er listening wood and glen the music rung ; 

Then night's blue gates were sealed with stars of gold, 
And Beauty watched in heaven with silent tongue. 



The bellman tarried, gazing on the night ; 

He thought of all his kindred gone to rest, 
He longed to view them in their glory bright. 

And clasp again his children to his breast. 

• « • «k • 

When, lo ! two angels, clad in beauty rare. 

Beside him stood, more bright than song can tell ; 
Pure thoughts of God had made their features fair, 

And blessings from their lips like music fell. 

• « « • • 

" We are the angels Life and Death," they sung ; 

" Choose thou between us, which shall be thy guide !" 
Dumb for a moment was the bellman's tongue, 

Then, with a sudden thrill of joy, he cried : 
*< What ! Life and Dea/A / I thought that Death was drear 

I thought he came with sorrow in his breath, — 
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But, lo ! ye boih so ml\d, so bright appear, 
I know not which u Life or which Is Death V 

Then jorth he stretched his trembling arm aad took 
The nearer a^Dgel's shining garment-hem; 

For in his eyes he saw a gentle look 
That *minded him of Christ of Bethlehem. 

The Angel smiled, and he the smile returned; 

" Art thou not Life ?'* he asked^ with eager breath ; 
■" Not so," the angel spake ; '* yet thou hast earned 

Through me immortal joys ; lo J I am Death T* 

N ight hurried on. The stars of morniog gray 
Crew dim ; and in the east pale colors played ; 

The bellman's spirit then had passed away 
To wear the crown his life on earth had made* 

And this is dying!— that which man cdls Death, 
Not as a dark and fearful shadow comes ; 

It is an angel mild, with loving breath, 

That does God's gentle bidding in our homes. 

Ernest W. Shurtlef. 



MOUNT VERNON, THE HOME OF WASHINGTON. 

There has been but one Washington, and God in his 
mercy gave him to us. Let us cherish his dust and revere 
his memory. Let us together own hts mansion and his 
tomb. Let the youth of our nation make pilgrimages to the 
sacred spot, and slake the thirst of unhallowed ambition at 
the well where Washington was wont to draw; and when 
patriotism declines, Jet the vestals of liberty rekindle the 
flame at the fireside of the nation's sire. Thus, sir, may we 
do much to keep alive, through successive generations, that 
patriotic fire which burns in the heart of every true Amep 
can, . , . Let Mount Vernon be the perpetual memento of 
our country's great deliverance, and let the reverence with 
which it is regarded be the token of our gratitude* And 
when in ages hence the banks of the silvery Potomac shall 
resound as now with the passing vessel uttering its tribute 
to the memory of Washington, and the flag at the mast 
head shall humbly droop, and the marines stand uncovered 
in honor of the sacred spot, let future generations learn the 
lesson of gratitude and patriotism which these tokens shall 
daily excite at Mount Vernon, 

— Jiysiph W* Savagt. 



THE SONG OF NATURE, 

The leaf-tongues o£ the forest, the fiower4ips of the sod. 
The happy birds that hymn their rapture in the ear of God, 
The summer wind that bnngeth music over land and sea, 
Have each a voice that singeth this sweet song of songs 

to me; 
This world is full of beauty, like other worlds above^ — 
And, if we did our duty, it might be full of love, 

— G^ra Id Ma ssey. 



— ** Glory is like a circle in the water 
That never ceaseth to enlarge itself 
Till by broad spreading it increase to naught/' 

— Youth treads on flowers where'er he goes, 
And finds on every thorn a rose.^ — An^n* 



TEMPERANCE SONG,* 

Sparkling and bright, in its liquid light, 

Is the water in our glasses; 
*Twill give you health, 'twill give you wealth, 
Ye lads and rosy lasses ! 
Ck&rus. ~0h^ then resign your ruby wine. 

Each smiling son and daughter ; 
There's nothing so good for the youthful blood, 
Or sweet as the sparkling water. 

Better than gold is the water cold, 

From the crystal fountain flowing,— 
A calm delight, both day and night, 

To happy homes bestowing. 
Chorus. — Oh, then resign, etc. 

Sorrow has Ited from hearts that bled 

Of the weeping wife and mother ; 
They have given up the poisoned cup, — 

Son, husbandi daughter, brother. 
Charus. — Oh, then resign, etc. 

•From Franklin Square Song Collection \ Harper & Brothers, 



WINTER SONG, 

Softly fall the flakes of snow, 

Whit'ning hill and valley; 
Little messengers of love 

Bidding sad hearts i ally- 
Telling of a Father's care. 
Robing earth with beauty rare, 
As they softly gather. 

One by one the flakes descend^ 

Each with message holy,— 
Never heeding that its work 

Little is and lowly. 
Seeking not the world's applause, 
Meekly serving nature's laws^ 
Ah they softly gather. 

All the night the flakes come down, 

Minding not the shadowSj-* 
Doing all they would have done 

In the daylight meadows* 
Covering all with robe of white 
In the darkness and the light. 
As they softly gather, 

— School Chimis* 



FEBRUARY TWENTY -SECOND. 

Welcome to the day returning. 

Dearer still as ages flow ; 
While the torch of faith is burning, 

Long as Freedom's altars glow. 

See the herd^ whom it gave us, 

Slumbering on a mother's breast \ . 

For the arm he stretched to save us. 
Be its morn forever blest. 



—Dr. O. W. Hotmtj, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

QDQiHmii MSid Answrn for th«p Notftii tin4 Quflrlen ahould tmrnch tu by tli« 
firil of eacb mODtb iq Imatt? publldhtkon lia Xlnif toMo^Uu^ number. 

We deiLnD thmt our patrotii thou Id Cfini1d«r ttieinielviHi iit II liberty to thk« 
p^irt In the diicuijiout of the N'otm mml Queiiej. Yuu aro Invited to «i?hd in 
■ucb quttitWnp aj you daaira to liAve «().iwerfld; we bltii iullclt ttniwen to 
qnftiuun* ji^ven. 

ALL 0C>MlCCr?fICAT[O??fl FOR TIfiA DXPARTHXHT HUil'r OB SHTT TO T^m 

Editor 3 Sohhosbt Htbket. Bobtojt, Haha. 



^A'^SfT^i?^ ro QITERIES. 



45» Wliat Tolcano is called ** the lighthouse of the aca'*? 
Mt. StTomboIjf which U situated on one of the Lipari Islands, 
north of SIciIt,— the lighthouse of the Mediterranean, 

Miss M. E, G., CMd Mm, Orfg&u. 
Also by A. C. A., Powell, Neb., and C. H. M., Portland, Or. 

46, What k the political Tneaning of Junto— (Junta, Spanish} ? 
A cahal,— a clique of politicians who carry all before them- 

C. E. li.» Earh, N. K 

47. Over whom was the epiuph inscribed, "Here lies one who 
never knew fear " ? 

John Breckcn ridge, in an oration, said of Clay t "If 1 were to 
write his epitaph, I would inscribe on the stone which marks his 
resting place, Here lies one who never knew fear." 

C, H, M^ F0rihnd, Or, 

43. Who was the only English sovereign who died without being 
cro?nied ? 

King Arthur. C. E. 13,. Earis, A'. V. 

Edward the Fifth was the only English sovereign who was 
never crowned* C, H. M., Portland ^ Or, 

52. Name the six greatest American poets. 

Sii of the most distinguished American poets arc : Henry 
Wads worth Longfellow, John Green leaf Whit tier, William Cul* 
len Bryant, Oliver Wendell Holmes, James Russell I-owell, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. C. H. M., Porlland^ Or, 

53. Name the five best authors among American women. 
Among the five best American women authors are : Harriet 

Hcecher Stowe, Mrs. Southworth, Agnes Flemming, Mrs. S. J, 
Hale, and Marion Harland. C. II. M., P^riland^ Or, 

54. Give some good method of teaching history. 

In teaching about the coIo^i^ation and the wars, let all the 
leading events in each year be tabulated, and let whatever has 
been done one day be reproduced on the following day. 

55. i| Balboa ; 2, Rolfe ; 3, Penn ; 4, Wolfe ; 5, Warren ; 6* 
A lien ; 7, Arnold ; 5^ Andre ; <> Fulton ; lo, Taylor ; 1 1, Louisiana ; 
lit Davis J ij^ Boone. 

My whole is, " Liberty and unioni now and forever, one and in- 
separable " — Ian extract from a speech of Daniel Webster.] 

Carrie E. Browne, £ar/s, .V. K 

I am much pleased with your hii^torical enigma in the current 
tuimber of the American Teacher, but I find one error in it: 
" My 18, 40, 4r, 5, 4, and 30, was a brave general killed in the bat- 
tle of Lexington." Now, it is easy to see that Wiitrett is the 
brave general referred to, but he had the honor of giving up his 
life for his country at iJunker Hill, where, I believe, there is a 
monument erected to his memory.^a plain slab, fspeiialiy to him. 

John H. Tear, /^t^/uTm^r, ///. 

[The correct answer, ^riLh the exception alluded to by Professor 
Tear, was given by Arthur W. Tidd, IL M, Bryan, lied Wing, 
Minn.; S. V. K.. Porcupine, Wis.; L. M. N , Charle&town, Mass,, 
and others.— Ed.] 

A correspondent correctly states that "'A Glass of Cold 
Water' doesn't belong to our honored John li Cough, but to 
Ivev. Paul Denton." M, L. PEABonv, Nfw J.mdm^ Cmn^ 



QUEUES. I 

84. What was Prince Alberl*s surname? 

55. Give a comprehensive explanation of the glinorkaidi 
day in passing either east or west around the earth. 

56. E?cplain the government of the Sandwich Islands. 
87. Can the Grube Method, pure and sitnple, be successfdit 

taught to young children?— I mean as lard down m Sdduf^ 
Method, If not, what changes can be made to simplify it ? 

83. What is the best method {practktd not tkttrrtrjral^ 1 k 
Quincy Methods ) of changing from strt/>t to print f 

Scjl How would you explain to pupils the differenc** betiita 
Ih'ing and nonliving matter ? 

90. Who is the author of the lines, — 
" Full manv a shaft at random sent 

Hits mark the archer little meant. 

Full many a word at random spoken 

May soothe or wound the heart that's broken." 

A. A. P., Br^klyn, .V. }. 

91. When is the proper time to begin the ejcplanatiou d be 
tions to pupils studying arithmetic ? 

93. Where are the Mts, Erebus and Terror, aad wheo aad If 
whom were they discovered } 

g^. Who is the author of the following lines: 
'*The human heart is like a mill, — it goeth round and roand; 
If it has nothing else to grind, it must itself be ground,'' 

94. At what period in young pupils' cour^ of training can ta 
ten Usts be profitably required ? 

95. Are there more than tkrer u^rdi in the English liiLgiu^' 
ending in ci&n ? Give the words. 

96. In what year was the Oswego (N. YO Training Sdicwi «^ 
ganized ? Who was its first principal, and what were its dtstrirt-; 
ive features? 

97. Who was the author of " The Delsarte Syrtem " of oritJsr, 
and what are its essential principles ? 

9S, What is the capital of Dakota ? 

99 How miy we acquire the power of right thinking, ta^i 
arriving at just conclusions ? 

too. There is one place i^nfym the United States where -^^ 
of its divisions into Territories and States corner- Where t* fi:* 
place, and how is it marked ? 

101. How does thought act upon the human body ? 

Anj. Through the brain ana nerves by the faculty callH c^ 
will. 

101, Is exclusively oral instruction in the first grades of ^^ 
primal? school best calculated to develop the p^trcptht fand^ 
If so, how? 

to J. Why is Boston nicknamed " Modem Athens " and *TI 
Hub^'? 

104, In teaching the early history of Massachusetts howw^ 
you explain to children the difference between *' The Pilgriw 
and *^ The Puritans"? 

105. Who was the first Postmaster-GeneraJ of the Unia 
States ? 

iq6. "What five Vice-Presidents of the United States have& 
during their term of office ? 

107, Who wrote the l>eautifal lines, commencing^ — 
'* Mount Auburn, sweet Auburn, the home of my dead"? 

T08, Which is the very best book on America^n etiqudte 
(That means on common matters, not merely on society usagtiJ 

[09. What early American e^t pi orer wrote a " History 0* 
World *' while confined in the London Tower ? 

I [0. Where would a line drawn due northwest from the eqisj* 
and extended as far as possible, terminate? 

111. When du we have the longest t^'ilight 1 in stimmcr orwi 
tcr, — and why ? 

1 12. If your reading for life was limited XoUn books, wl^t 1 
tbors would you select and what books ? 

113. Does any portion of the United States have a. verticals* 
If so, what part and why ? 

J 14. How can the variations in the length of day and night ! 

explained clearly to pupils under twelve years of age ? 

1 15. What are the three principal causes of ocean currents* 
I »6, How many complete revolutions on its arts does the t^ 

make in one leap-year? 
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given above^ take /ai4r pegs in the right haad and a/te 
in the left, and,— moving the two together, — recognize 
the sum of five, describing his actions aloud by saying, 
'' Four fpegs) and one (pe^) are five (pe^)." This sen- 
tence may, then, be symbolized on the board in the 
usual way : 4 -j- i ^= 5- By w^ay of fixing both the idea 
and the symbol, the pupil may, then, in silent occupa- 
tion translate the symboHc expressions back again into 
things in various ingenious arrangements of his own. 



Thus, the pupil sees on the blackboard some of the 
symbols 4 + i, or 4 + i ^ 5, and arranges his shoe- 
egs a number of times, somewhat in these fashions ; 



z mil 

nil I mil mil imi 

= mil 



6 
9 



Later on, he may be led to place the first part of the 
problem above, and the equivalent second part (the 
result) below, thus: |||| | These and nnmbertess 
other similar devices 1 1 1 1 1 ^n^ble the pupil, in due 
time, to distinguish clearly between the thing and the 
symbol They have the additional advantage of being 
readily transferable to slate-work, thus enabling the pupil 
to establish Hving connections among his ideas of num- 
ber and form in a sort of arithmetical drawing exercises. 

Among the troubles that beset the work of the kinder- 
gartner, there is none that seems to be more keenly felt 
by late correspondents than the difficulty of holding the 
children's attention to the work in hand when this in- 
volves dictation or instruction. It is not an easy matter 
to give advice when the details of the cases are not 
known. Still, as a general fact, it may be safely said 
I hat, when children of tender age fail to give attention, 
it is because they are not interested. Also, that the 
interest which secures and holds the child's attention 
must come from continued agreement between the 
" work in hand " and the chdd's inner wants. If the 
kindergartner has the penetration to discover these 
inner wants, and the skill to adapt the circumstances 
and her own purposes to these^ she will find it easy to 
secure and hold the child's attention. Without this 
penetration and skill, all else is unavailing. The kin- 
dergartner may sing and cajole herself into hoarseness^ 
she may smile and gesticulate herself into a mild sort 
oftarantism, or freeze herself at one end of the table 
into a statue of Suppressed Reproach,^if the instruction 
ur dictation has no natural connection with the pur 
poses of the children, these will remain uninterested or 
bored victims of her ill-directed enthusiasm. 



Children care for the gif^s and occupations only in so 
fat as these serve them in the accomplishment of defi- 



nite purposes of their own. In itself, the cube of tit 
second gift has nothing to attract the child*s intcnesL . 
and if the kindergartner sets the cube before the dtM 
and counts the faces, edges, and corners, so that he maj 
'*know all about the cube/' the child's interest, if hm 
at all, will soon die. On the other hand, if the cak 
serves the child as a hammer, as a table, or as a bouse, 
or if, in connection with the ball and cylinder, it assuoa 
a variety of charming disguises to illustrate a ston^.aa 
experience or a game, he will soon find out the numben 
and relations of its faces through the verj^ gratitude and 
love that binds his hean to these jolly companioDS 
And so in all other thinj^ : the kindergartner's program 
and time-tables, and tid-bits of technical knowledge d^ 
stroy attention by fettering the child and impeding hii 
growth ; lively interest and steady progress come odj 
from following and feeding the child's purposes formed 
amid the healthful surroundings of the kinderganok 
and by enabling the child to accomplish his puiposG 
with the aid of the manifold and flexible playthings a 
the kindergarten. Given in this spirit, instruction and 
dictation will be eageriy received and earnestly followd 
by the children. But nothing else will do. Nothing 
madcnp will do. j 



Many persons seem to have an idea that the ner 
education is an aggregate of new tricks for attaining 
certain ends common to all education. This is an un- 
fortunate error ; the term "new education,'* as used by 
Froebel and his followers, is very little concerned era 
with methods, and certainly has no stock in "oe» 
tricks"; it is wholly a matter of aims, and coneeroi 
itself only with principles. The watchword, '* Leim ts 
do by doing,*^ which has been ignorantly and unjustlj 
charged to the new education, has not more to do with 
this than the Golden Rule has with Christianity, . 



I HAVE tried to show you that an ideal of die net 
and better is not an incongruous, isolated fact in m 
experience, but as natural and beautiful as the dai^ 
recurrence of life and action. It is as if One Hand w«rt 
laid upon the page of life, and a Voice says, "Turn.inj 
child, and read the new message I have for you." Jesos 
said, "The kingdom of Heaven is within you ;" sotb« 
'*new education " must first start in the lives and heart- 
of the teachers. The worth and dignity of the wori 
must be fully significant. What are we doing day by 
day^ each in his own little place ? Giving lessons, teacb* 
ing them, trying to preserve order, earning a liviDg- 
Ah, yes ; but more. Our fingers, like those of the pla^tr, 
are wandering over the " harp of a thousand strings,"- 
the child-soul. Are we awakening true hannomef? 
We are fashioning the plastic clay. Are we true scuip- 
tors, working to the inward law of truth and beauty? 
The teacher must realize that she is a greater power la 
her pupils than anything she can teach them * that t!^ 
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various facts in the different studies may slip out of 
sight and memory^ but that her faith, fullness, and infi* 
delity will leave their indelible mark on the child-soul." 
— Kate Z. Morgan. 



KINDERGARTEN ECHOES. 

— The Elementary Department of the National Asso- 
ciation (Hon. J. W. Holcombe, president) has invited 
the Kindergarten Department of the same association 
(W. N. Hailmann, president) to present at one of the 
meetings of the Elementary Department a full theo- 
retical and practical expos^ of the application of kinder- 
garten principles in primary teaching, setting forth what 
is claimed by the advocates of these principies, in what 
way they propose to attain their aims, and to what 
extent experiment justifies their claims. The invitation 
has been accepted, and the Kindergarten Department 
will devote its entire energies to a full presentation of 
the matters involved, waiving all other meetings for 
special ends. 

— FroebeV s Grave at Schweina. — A circular has been 
bsued by Prof. Edw. Wiche, Henry Hoffman, and J. 
Fchuson, the officers of the Hamburg Froebel Com- 
mittee, which deserves the attention of all who honor 
the memory of the master. The circular reports that 
since 1882 the centennary anniversary, the monument 
over Froebel's grave, and the immediate surroundings 
have been kept in excellent condition. The balance of 
the monument fund still on hand will, however, be ex- 
hausted in 1886. The committee, therefore, suggest 
that by contributions a capital of five hundred marks be 
collected, the interest of which would suffice for all time 
to keep the grave in good condition. Mr. Milton 
Bradley, of Springfield, Mass., will kindly receive dona- 
tions and send the amounts to the Froebel committee. 

— Prof. F. Louis Soldan, in his "Notes on the Edu- 
cational Exhibit of New Orleans," says, concerning the 
kindergarten : " The kindergarten . . . was repre- 
sented in the Exposition by a kindergarten at work, 
taught by an excellent teacher, and attended by bright 
pupils. No more effective representation of the work 
of these institutions could be made. The possibility 
of adapting the kindergarten appliances to elementary 
schools is well established in the exhibit of the schools 
of La Porte, Ind." 

— Mrs. Louise Pollock's announcement of her work 
at Washington is an interesting document, and does 
great credit to her energy and perseverance under try- 
ing circumstances. The Pensoara free kindergarten 
and the Nursery Maid's free training school, established 
by Mrs. Pollock, are reported to be in a flourishing con- 
dition and doing much good. 

— The Grand Rapids (Mich.) school board have of- 
ered the use of the school-buildings to Mr. W. N. Hail- 



mann, of the Saratoga summer school, for the establish- 
ment of a branch school for primary teachers in their 
city. The offer has been accepted. Among the depart- 
ments so far organized are those of music, drawing, pri- 
mary methods, pedagogics, and the kindergarten. 

— The "German -American School Association," 
which has lately been organized at Chicago and has 
established branches in several of the larger cities of 
the Union, proposes to establish Germ an- American kin- 
dergartens, as one of the first steps in its propaganda. 

— Good reports come to us from the kindergarten 
of the crdche at Buffalo, N. Y. Mrs. Barney has charge 
of the work, which is supported by private benevolence. 
In spite of the irregular attendance incident to cs^he 
work, much good is done and much progress is apparent. 

— " The kindergarten at the Oshkosh normal school 
has been discontinued." It is not stated whether this 
disgrace was put upon the state of Wisconsin by faults 
in the management of the kindergarten, or by the pachy- 
dermacy of the normal board of regents. 

— The kindergarten at Fort Collins, Col, forms a 
part of the public schools. The kindergartner. Miss 
Sara A. Allan, Kas succeeded in establishing a "moth- 
ers* society " in connection with her work. 

— Mrs. E. D. Worden, supervisor of the Cincinniti 
free kindergartens, reports six kindergartens, with 270 
children, two directors besides herself, and eighteen 
volunteer assistants who are in training. 

— Miss H. E. Brooks is making excellent use of kin- 
dergarten appliances in the State Normal School, at 
California, Pa. 



DR. DAN MILLIKEN^S TESTIMONY. 

[In an article on "Infantile Pedagogy,*' published in Nov.-Dec. 
number of Education, Dr. Dan Milliken, of Hamilton, O., bears 
remarkable testimony to the value of the kindergarten. The most 
notable features of this we present below. Recapitulating the 
histological and anatomical peculiarities of the child's nervous 
system, he says :] ^ 

"The lower, inferior, strictly animal parts of the nerv- 
ous system preponderate in infancy; the nerves are 
disproportionately large as compared with the nerve- 
centers ; the anterior horns of the spinal cord prepon- 
derate over the posterior; the cord itself is proportion- 
ately larger than the brain ; and, with brain, the cere- 
bellum preponderates over the more inteHectual cere- 
brum." 

THE KINDERGARTEN, A PHYSIOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 

"Now where does this anatomical study lead us? 
Does it not lead us to the educational system of Froebel, 
the kindergartener ? Within the kindergarten we notice, 
first, that the teacher is pursuing a natural and physio- 
logical method. The children in that school are chil- 
dren. Mental fatigue is out of the question, and, for 
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that reason alone, the system is commendable from the 
physiological standpoint. And then the character of 
the work, — see how well it conforms to what we know 
of the anatomy and physiology of the infantile nervous 
system 1 The perceptive powers are continually exer- 
cised, and possibly, in some cases and to some small 
extent, they are stimulated. The study is of forms, and 
colors, and patterns, and trades of men, and the habits 
of animals. The school is dealing with things, not with 
the abstractions which to us older people are the real 
entities, but which are an affliction to the little ones. 
We have seen that the child's brain is unfit for any in- 
tellectual work of the highest sort. In accordance with 
this inexorable fact, the system of Froebel forbids any- 
thing like sustained ratiocination. I declare it to be, 
therefore, a natural and physiological method. The 
infantile brain is not adapted, and cannot be adapted, 
to prolonged effort of any kind, and in the kindergarten 
this is a principle carefully regarded, for there the exer- 
cises are always short, and are frequently varied. The 
burdens laid upon the pulpy and undeveloped brain, 
overbalanced as it is by the other parts of the nervous 
system, are very light 

" The kindergarten finds a physiological justification 
in this also. The work is incessantly broken and varied 
not only by the greatest variety of pursuits, so that the 
baby-mind in its natural fickleness may not be exhausted, 



but also by physical exercises, marches, songs, panto- 
mimes, and the like. So, while the system yields philo- 
sophically to the childish disposition to incessant mo- 
tion, it yet guides and controls that motion to the extest 
of making it harmonious. In this is involved the idei 
of law and order and rhythm, and you who have looked 
into the matter carefully and patiently will agree titat, 
while we cannot suppress the motions of children wit& 
safety, we can do the next best thing and can fix their 
attention on their bodily movements, and safely begii 
at the most tender years, to bring their little musdcs 
under the control of their little wills, inducing that har- 
monious action which we might command, but voold 
command in vain." 

RESULTS FOR SCHOOL-TRAINING. 

''A short time ago my own little boy was an attendant 
at a kindergarten, in his sixth year, and it was my ia- 
tention to take him out of the kindei^arten at the expi- 
ration of one year, and place him in the lowest class a 
the public schools. But, upon the promise of the kin- 
dergarten teacher to procure an assistant, and put fain 
through the same course of instruction that prevailed ia 
the public schools, I consented to leave the little Mkn 
in the kindergarten through the second year. Wbea 
the third year arrived, I sent him to take his place in 
the second year's grade in the public schools, with maxij 
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misgivings whether he could keep his place, and with 
regrets that he had not found his place by entering the 
lowest grade the year before, according to my first plan. 
He had five little companions, similarly educated in 
the kindergarten, and transplanted at the same time 
into the public schools. Within a few days, the fact 
leaked out that all these six children were remarkably 
proficient in the studies of their new class, and, indeed, 
it was seriously proposed to promote some of them at 
once to the third year's grade in the schools. It should 
be recorded that they were not preternaturally bright 
children, and that their teacher was at that time only a 
novice, though she has since shown that she had the 
essential gifts of a teacher by her work in the public 
schools. 

" By what amount of study was this result brought 
about ? This little group of six children only attended 
the kindergarten for the three hours of the ordinary 
morning session. Part of that three hours was taken 
up with the safe stowing of a lunch, and with a run out 
of doors in favorable weather. The singing, marching, 
and strict kindergarten work occupied so much of the 
remainder of the morning that these little pupils of the 
advanced class only attended to their reading, writing, 
spelling, and arithmetic for forty minutes each day. 
They were at that time competing, as you will remember, 
with children in the public schools, who (poor little 



souls ! ) were compelled to attend school more than four 
hours each day. These latter sufferers addressed them- 
selves strictly to academic work from the start, without 
any kindergarten nonsense ; and yet, in the year's race^ 
the children who worked four hours a day, under the 
tuition of an experienced teacher, were fairly beaten by 
the children who worked forty minutes a day under the 
tuition of an inexperienced teacher." 



VARIETIES, 



— The best thing in hats — level heads. 

— Deliberate long of that which you can do by once. 

— The brightest thoughts sometimes come from the dullest 
looking men. 

— Every great book is an action, and every great action is a 
book. — Luther. 

— Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore get common sense. 
— The School World. 

— Professor in Psycholo^y^** Give the substance of the Kant 
theory.' Student—** I can't." 

— Observe : the faculty of observation, well cultivated, makes- 
practical men and women. 

— The best preparation for the future is the present well seen 
to, the last duty done. — George Maedonald, 

— " If we could make this country sober," says Lord Coleridge^ 
*' we could shut up nine-tenths of her prisons." 

Riddle. — What is darker than darkness, longer than eternity; 
if a man die he eats it, and if- he eats it he dies ? 

— From •* true " we derive " truely and trueness " ; and in one 
of them we write the final e^ while in the other way we omit k. 

— An exchange says : " A teacher in Arkansas, in response to 



Eclectic Educational Series. 



ANNOUNCEMENTS: 

The Eclectic Manual of Methods. 

A practical exposition of the best method of teaching Lan- 
ffnage Lessons, Composition, Reading, Spelling, Arithmetic 
Grammar, Geography, History, and Physiology. Adapted 
•specially to aasiat the many thoaaands of teachers 
Ywlng the text-books of the Bolectlo Bduoatlonal Series. 
262 pages, full cloth. Specimen copy will be sent, pott-paid, by 
mail, on receipt of 60 cents. 

ALSO, NOW ready: 

Long's Language Exercises, Fart IIL 

Language Exercises, Grammar, and Composition. By 

C. C Long, Principal of the 27th District School, Cincinnati. 
150 pages. 

L4m^s Language Exercisos, Part III ^ follows the Indactive 
Method. The Essentials of English Grammar are presented. 
The relations of words, phrases, and sentences to one another are 
taught by an easy, natural, and progressive method of analysis. 
Practice in writing short, easy sentences is begun at the very out- 
set. Subjects adapted to the comprehension of young students 
are presented for formal composition. 

Long*s Series of Language Exercises is the cheapest series pub- 
lished. Following are the prices for first introduction into schools, 
and for single specimen copies, by mail, postpaid, for examina- 
tion with a view to first introduction : 

Ijong's Ziangnage Ezerolses, Part I., X5c. 
Ijong's Langnage Exercises, Part II., 20c. 
Long*s Iiangnage Exercises, Teachers' Edition, in- 
cluding Parts I. and II, 50c. 

Xioog's Ijangnage Exercises, Part III., 30c. 



OTHER NEW BOOKS. 

Single Sample Copies for examination with a view to first in- 
troduction will be sent postpaid on receipt of the Introduction price 

annexed, 

Introdsotton Priod. 
White's Oral Lessons In Numbers, $ -60 

Eoleotlo Primary 17. B. History 30 

Eclectic School Geometry, .... .SO 

Irish's Grammar and Analysis Made easy by Dla- 

grams ; a Key to Harvey's Grammar. Mailing Price, 1.2S 
Smith's English Literature, .... 1.20 

Bolectlo Physiology and Hygiene, ... . .60 
Norton's Chemistry, Revised Edition^ Complete, . ULO 

Ray's New Astronomy 1.20 

Gregory's Political Economy, .... 1.20 

Eoleotlo Complete Bookkeeping, 50 

Blanks for same, per set, 50 

Key to Eoleotlo Bookkeeping, 50 

Hewett's Pedagogy for Toung Teachers, 1.00 

Murdoch's Plea for Spoken Language, . 1.00 

Murdoch's Analytic Elocution^ .... 1.00 

Kldd's New Elocution, 1.00 

Doemer's Treasury of General Knowledge, Pt. /., .50 
Doerner's Treasury of General Knowledge, Pt, II,, .65 
Peaslee's Selections for Memorizing, . .50 
Smith's Practical Music Reader, .... .40 
Schuyler's Principles of Psychology, 1.40 
Ray's New Test Examples In Arithmetic, . .35 
Ray's Test Problems In Algebra, 50 



VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG k CO., Pnlsliers, Cincinnati and New Yorl(. 
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— Girls in search of material for crazy quilts should apply 
to the railroad companies. They throw away thousands of 
old ties every year. 

— Three thinf^s should be thought of by a Christian every 
morning : his daily cross, his duty, and his daily privilege,— 
how be shall bear the one, perform the other, and enjoy the 
third. 

— It is with youth as with plants : from the first fruits 
they bear we learn what may be expected in the future. — 
Demophiius. 

— Some teachers keep school, some teach school, and 
^om^ Jight school. Some inspire us with a real love for 
study, some fill us with a longing for sleep, and some arouse 
in us the s)[>irit of mischief. — Iowa Normal School. 

— Little six-year-old was obliged to take a dose of medi- 
cine that left an unpleasant taste in the mouth. When 
asked how he liked it he said : ** Tts good enough, all but 
the end of it." 

— "£h, doctor," said a baillie of a small Scotch town to a 
friend, '* he maun hae been an extraordinary man, that Shake- 
speare. There are things that come into his heaid that never 
would hae come into mine at a*." 

— ''John," said a schoolmaster, ''you will soon be a man 
and will have to attend to business. What do you suppose 
you will do when you have to write letters, unless you learn 
to spell better?" " Oh, sir,"' answered John, " I shall put 
easy words in them." 



— Cunning is not the best, nor the worst, of other quali- 
ties; it floats between virtue and vice. There is scarcely 
any exigency where its place may not, and perhaps oo^ht 
not, to be supplied by prudence. 

— A conceited young country parson, walking home from 
church with one of the ladies of his congregation, said« in 
allusion to his rustic audience, "I preached this mohiing 
to a congregation of asses." " I thought of that," observed 
the lady, " when you called them beloved brethren." 

— One of the good things said by the late Emory Storrs 
was at a meeting of prominent Chicago citizens to raise 
funds for the Dearborn Park library and art-gallery. Some 
one remarked that he did not believe the enterprise would 
ever pay. " I want Chicago," exclaimed Storrs, " to rise to 
that eminence where it can do something that won't pay..** 



CATARRH AND BRONCHITIS CURED. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that loathsome dis- 
ease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every known remedy, at last 
foand a prescription which completely cured and saved him firom 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a self- 
addressed stamped envelope to Dr. J. Flynn & Co., 117 East I5tk 
St., New York will receive the recipe free of charge. 



Keep pace with the times. This is what the Esterbrook Steel 
Pen Co. are steadily doing with regard to quality, new < 
and general perfection of their goods. 



Teachk&s may well consider the waste and supply of the Vital principle ; how they may reinvigorate the exhausted Brata 
and Nerves ; how they may give back to the system those essentials necessary to special nutrition which have been lost by over* 
work, by sickness, by loss of sleep, by anxiety, or by inhaling a vitiated atmosphere. Crosby's Vitalised Phosphites are com- 
posed of the nerve-giving principles of the ox-brain and the embryo of the wheat and oat ; it is a special Food to Brain and Nerves. 

Many children are biight scholars with retentive memories, if their brain is properly fed with V. P., and are dull and apathetic 
without it. .. Every one speaks weU of Vitalised Phosphites." — Christian at fVarh. 

For sale by druggists or by mail, $1.00. F. CROSBY CO., 56 West 25lh St., New York. 



Is ▼srions utrl^ of liindlnv. 



Webster's Unabridsed Dictionary, 

TO ITS MANY OTHER VALUABLE FEATURES WE HAVE 

JUST ADDBD 

PROisroTJisroiNa 

Gazetteer of the World, 

Containing over 25,000 Titles, 

BRIEFLY DESCRIBING THE 

Countries, Cities, Towns and Natural Features 

OF 

Every Part of the Globe. 

COMPILED FROM THE 

MOST RECENT AND AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 




Supplied at a tmall extra cost with 

PATENT BEFEKENCE INDEX, 

A great Improvement in book-making. 
The Cat gives but an incomplete idea of its utility. 

"A LIBBABT IN ITSELF." 

The latest edition, in the qnantity of matter It 
contains, is believed to be the laripeHt volume 
published. It has 3000 more Words in Its vocab* 
ularj than are found lu any other Amer. Dlct'y, 
and nearly 3 times the number 01 EnKravings. 

It* condensed Biographical Dictionary (nearly 
10*000 names) is but one of several valuable 
features. 



TIToliai'AYt'a TTTia1i-inila>A/1 T^IPfinno'i'Tr ^* Standard Authority with the U.S. Supretne Court, and In the Government Hrinting Qfieejuxd 
IfW e 9B ter B U uaDriUgea lill/ UOUaXy is recommended by the State Supts. of Schools in 36 States, and by over 60 College PrtsidmU, 

The sale is 20 times that of any other series of Dictionaries. No other Dictionary has been purchased for schools by State 

authorities. OeC Ihe Best. 

For sale by all leading Booksellers. Pamphlets showing specimen pages, testimonials, etc., will be sent postpaid on applicatioa 

to the Publishers. O & C MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, MaM. 
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Prang" Educational Co., 

Publishers and Sealers In Drawing and Artists' Materials, 

FUBumnts OF 

PBANa'S AHEBICAN TEZT-BOOZS OF ABT EDUCATION. 

A Bytlem of I>»wing mad In the iMuUng CltlM of the ooantry. Thta BjBtem hms * wider 
Adoption than all other lyiteiiuiinlted. 

PBANa'S NATUBAL HIST0B7 SEBIES FOB SCHOOLS. 

Intended to be nied aa Alda for Object teaohioff. 

PBANa'S NATTTBAL EIST0B7 SEBIES FOB CHILDBEN. 

Intended to be oied for Bnpplementary Beadinc. 

PBANa'S TBADES AND 0CCI7PATI0NS. 

Splendidly iUoitrated for Object teaching. 

PBANa'S COLOB CHABT. 

For Teaching Oolor in Primary Bohoola. (Adopted by Beaton School Board.; 
(PBAN0*8 DRAWING MODELS, 

MAHUPAOTUBBBS OF ) pj^j^jfQ , g SCHOOL PENCILS, 

(prang 'S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 



For Oatalognes and partienlars addroM 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 

180 Wabash Ayenne, CHICAOO. 7 Park Street, BOSTON. 



STANDARD PUDLIGATIDNS. 



8PBCJAL ATTENTION IS XEQUEBTED to th» FOLLOWING 
W0BK8 NOW ISSUED and BEADT for INSPECTION: 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Nnmber Tablets, for supplementary 
Work in Arithmetic In ten pads, containing 
06 sheets of Ato to twelye problems. 7 €ta. 

Howard's Practical Series in Arith- 

niETIO. Blemcnlary Artthmelic. 

112 pagesi half bonnd, oral and written, tor 
primary and intermediate grades. 24 eta. 
C^mpl.te Aril mr tic. 192 pages, Inll 
doth, for common and graded schools. 45 eU. 

Dinsmore's Model Script Spellhg 

BI^AfViLB. 88 pages, white paper, with 
sctipt headings: Perdoaen, 45 ett, 



it&RoUe'sNevforbonPliysics. 



(Issued in 1849 ) 

Bartliolonief 's Drawii Books. 

('Moed in 1886.) 

Dinsiore's SpelliM Blasts. 

i7icar's Wm Blanu 

Patterson's Coiposition Bools. «,««,.- w « .4 * e ,« 

lilson's Treatise on Pnnctuata "P^^^"^ ^.^'^^ 

mm InteUectnal and Moral Phi- slSJS TJ^^^' 

Bond's Staff-Bnled Writing Books. 
Dinsmore's First Lessons in Fliys- 

lOIiOCIV AND KVdlBNB. SOetS. 

,. — *ff^ cfnnpUti price-list, sample copies, and terms for introduction, please addras 
^he publtslurs, ^ 

^ POTTER, AINSWORTH A CO., 

me WalNwh Avraiie, 107 Chamben Street, S2 Bromfield Street, 

OBICAO*. RBW VOSK, BOSTON. 







roa «T*r — ■« — ~i*^*wM.y— r ■— . 

8 new Golden Hidden Name. lOo. 

^-^.jtedM. lOo. iq«imnd8ilk(3oT. 

OLLETOARD WORKS, lERIOXX* Cmb. 



LADT AOEHTS WAVTEB FOB 



£i.ff*^^«".**£ *<»o*v"OUB FAMOUS WO- 
MEN: A Historj of 9heir • •— • — - - 

By 20 Eminent Lady 
Fine Engravings. Lad 



Lives and Deeds.' 

747 pages. 32 



i-r;c-;r-»' "'••:•»"• ""^^ -»R«>nta eatily earnSSOto 
SlOO a month tare. Send for Circulars, Termi. 
etc.. to A. D. WOBTHINGTON St CO., 
Hartford. Conn, ' 



ALWAYS ASK FOR 



8TEEL PBN8^ 



PENS 



81 luied (M 

liierali» 
Prepftii, iLoeT^ 

50 linerels u4 
Rocks. 

Not prepaid, |S.OO. 

101 I nereis ani 
Rocks. 

Not prepaid, 96.60. 

75 Sprdcs of lew 
Eiglaid SkellSe 

Not prepaid. •i.OO. 

The ^laill Smmo. enstii 

(dr>). Pripafd, f or 280. 

ikrosf A^c Slides of enstii* 

ttiioirtiig the radiating tnbca. 
Frepaid, |100. 

JAI. K. SOtUJnnrK, 8«eCMtor« 
2ca Weatmlniter St., ProT., R. X« 




Skilled TBachers^"™' 



should M 
the ol< 



posmoHs 



to tkwM'latavm Agener. Oon ii 

laTe pinoed orer 

16,000 Teaehen. Applioatlon^fonn for itamp. 



in Amerioa. We lutTe \ 



TeaclMre promptlj fornlehed for 
Funiliei, Schoolf, College*, witkaai charce. 
Behool and Kindergarten Material, Ac 
S. We SOBBKllISBBrOHlV & CO., 
ABOrieui BohMl iistltatee 
7 IMS Utfe %U He r. 



AOBVTS WAVTBD 

FOB TBI 

SCHOOL MUSIC JOUBNIL, 



▲ new KdnoatlODal Monthly, and the only 
one of it! kind. lAbefol tenu. For mmple 
copy and termi, addreie 

F. H. GILBON. 
2M Franklin St., Boston, 

TSArBBBH, STri»MIVT9, A!VI> 
OMUriEBAI^ RBADBIM OP 

FRENCH BOOKS 

Bhonld tent tor the general catalogne of 

WILUAI L JEimS, 851 Sixtk lioiie, I. T. 

file own reprint! are excellent, cheap, pure, 
interesting and pretty ; and all good tor sohooli. 






PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTHTS 

MICBOSCOrBS, 
TBLESCOJPES, 
FIELI>'OLAS8BS, 
MAGIC LAXTEBJSrS, 
^BABOMETEBS, 

THEBMOMETEBS. 

Pmwliiff Inetranenta, PhllMopUeal aaA 
Chemical Appanuae. 

XM and DMoriiytioiis of onr Ten OatakgiiM eeni 
FREB on appUoation. 

QUEEN ti CO. 

9JM G^eelntfl au JPhiladeiphi4»k 




SCHOOL NUMBERS: 

333,444,128,105,135,048. 

JPor 5ale 5y all Btationerw, 

The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 

M ;obi SttMl, Vn Terk. 



No. 048 




FALOOlir PEN 
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Buy it,— Your School Merchandise, Direct of the Manufacturer 





ANDREWS' ERASERS 

Are not a piece of car- 
pet, nor a bruah, but 
woven felt, and the 
only perfect eraser. 

TELLURIAN GLOBE, 

Showing Zones, Tropica, Cbanges 
of Seasons and Causcb, Midnight 
BuQr TwUlghts, eto. Also, flfty 
otber varieties of G-lobee made 
by this firm. 



POTTER BLACKBOARD, 

a black mot tar, takes 
the lead cf everything 
In that line, 



THE tkitjimfh: 

Dovetailed and Doweled Schooi 
Desks, still the best in the mar- 
ket ; Alpha Crayons, "Wall Maps 
(ne^v scries, engraved in Iiondon, 
£ns ), Anatomical Charts, and 
everything for schools. 




19 B«Hd Hi^, Tikw VOHK, 







SLKS 



PATCH 
WORK 



Our Little Ones and The Nursery. 



in 50o.« 91.00 &nA |a.0O pAekafca, CandqoinCel 
assoruuent e^ur offc rod. Oar * - c - iKucLaj^e o 1 best 
Embroidery hUkvaiM^artcd col'^z-\iy a vi.iiMible Uli;*-. 
tratod book 01 io^temi ilHiffnc P.na i.l.:c.. .n :or (. r^zy 
Work and a ol)Oio& lot of l.av4: i » t qi niiii i <* 1 ret %v . t.u 
every 92.00 order^ Ths Book ahiJ l:i«i LmbroLdMry 
Silk free wittL oveaty $1 ot-d«r. l-lu bra ldci-> tl^L 
alone aoo. a packa^ ei C pk«s« tl* i^i^ad'v^'nfyiTdttj, 

poiUl note, cashi or poiLoeo iloirjbi. AJl 13 backagca rcg- 
Stered. YAI^ fetLK WOfeks, Kowllavcn. Cona. 






lOOK AOEWTS WA]¥TEOi«i 

•• PL ATFO H H Kt' INI E^*. or M V fN* 



Heil4 Mid Heart 



^ _ ViTRrTll^ritP 




What, the Centu r y » n d 
Ha r p V r^ pt Mn Ka 7.1 11 e h t o 
to t h e o I [!<■ r m e m bt m of 
the famtlyt tbln llttlo 
ppin of a luonthly la to 
IheyouitKCTonpn* At- 
tlntjc und url:£iiiat ill 
e v<! ry part Icr u 1 ar. 
S p *■: t! I inf u ft' o p y freo , 
Jr-'or ijii.le by N e w n 
dealers. 

A^eutB wanted. 

Single Copies, I5ctd. 



mvSSudbiJOiin IS* fjrOUfftlm I Bussed Publishing Co. 3S Bromfield St. Bo^hn. Miis 



"MULTUM 111 PARVO/ 

*f #1 Mmporiauf .IVir Bwt 

THE 

.ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAl 

n ^.!> 77; KA flEMlSrJi rEE 

Sapt. of ScJioofi, W#jmcitilti, Mm 
f Thin !b od» of the best aids to tba toKhL£^ 
G*rigTapt*T BFer pabllnh^d. 
rrlc«. 3 i) CM, » p(p»tp^tl Addre^ 

N £ run €0,, 3SonrtrB«t8l..B«»t 



Ertryone lanchs » ji d <; Km oTfi r i t « 4 ** tipj^*- _ ■ • t.' Vlr 5.4^ 
EnfrATinff*. 

ekwtoATD. 



• — IntHKlucticTi ^j Rev. TV .11 A 



ASf AHIMITT, 



leiili at mtfAr S^nJ for CirtUliiri, ^;j^tfa rwtni^ 
W0UXUJL2«(}TUN 'lit i:e<i fltn^trgrd, Conik 



HADflQ B Ample hoak »ad fall oat at and 
Un HUB I^tbLj Xmu Cmrd for 2i atunp. 

- ■ Oa,S[» Woasi, Northford, Ct 



PI A %#^^ D!a1ane«,TablaaQi,l^ 
L A T O en, etc , for Scio -., H 
^m mid Patlor, Beat tra:^ * 

T. a. DKFUOBi Cblcip t^ 



Alogntt fi««> 



Celerity ! Corqfort ! 'l^dor^orqy ! 



DIXON'S 

WILL 

SHARPEN 

60 

PENCILS IN 

5 MINUTES. 



RAPID AND 

QUIET IN 
OPERATION. 



SEND FOR CIRCUIAM. 



1 


Wl^'mLjM^i^j'^^JSd 


»ij^^;,.- jn /S^tt''*''^^ 


€-,.^ 


rm^"^^ 




., 1,'"'^ 


I^BPI^HI^BSBBIBRfe^^^L.' ''''^- '^ ''-'--'^ 








^^^^■^^^^E^ ^=^ 


-. - 1 



DIXON'S 

CUTS A 

CLEAir 

SHAVING 

WITHOUT 

BUST. 

DURABLE 

AMD 

ACCURATE. 

SEND FOR ClXCUUf- 



TTnaproacbabla Jo ▼aine, simple In mecbanlam. rallable aod atrong la priacipte, and of excellent wwt 
manahip, It ia the reault of many ezpeiimanta and contlnned research. 

" The cat shows one-half alza of actual machine. The Price la $3.50, complete [ and It le the cheapettal 
beat Pencil Sharpener in the market. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 



At eu 11(^11 Amviiica> Tkacmku. 
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THE NEW METHODS IN PRIMARY TEACHING are based on the sense- 
activities of the child. Instruction proceeds from the known to the unknown, from 
the concrete to the abstract First, the thing ; then the name. Teachers will find 
these principles followed in the arrangement ot 

Sutler'^ ^erie^ of f(ekdin^ (5i(kft^. 

Every page is an illustrated object-lesson. Script and print are used together. Charts 
of Writing, of Colors, of Geometrical Forms, Sounds, and a Clock Chart, leave nothing 
to be desired. 

The Chart Primer is a reproduction of the Reading Charts in book-form, for use in 
the lowest primary grades. A unique and attractive little book. 



Send for price-lists and specimen pages. 
E. H. BTJTlLiElIt A 00.5 FufeUsliers, 

17 & 19 So. Sixth St., PHIXjADELPHIA, PA. 

N. £. Agent, 



aro: 



9 75 Ha^wley Sr., Boston, Mass. 



Hawthorne s style is as clear as running waters are, — H. W. Longfellow. 



A New School Edition 

— OF — 

Nathaniel Hawthorne's Grandfather's Chair. 

(True Stories from New England History, covering the period from 1620 to 1803.) 

16II10- Large dear t]rpe. Strongly bound in boards, Price, 4<( cents, postpaid. 
AN ADMIRABLE FOURTH READER, 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, and COMPANY, 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

ESSAYS ON EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS. 



By ROBBRT HBRBBRT QUICK. 



The book comprises a series of sketches of the most promi- 
nent men of modern times who have contributed to the improve- 
ment of edtication, either by setting forth a truer philosophy of 
what isinyolved in education ; have corrected prevailing ideas as to 
method, or by their practice have shown a better way of teaching, 



Price, postpaid, 900. 



Among**these uneqnaled sketches is given one of the schools of 
the Jesuits; of Roger Ascham (b. 151 5, d. 1568), the Tutor of 
Queen Elizabeth, etc.; Ratich (b, 1571, d. 1635); John Locke 
(b-1632. d. 1704); J. J. Rousseau (b. 1632, d. 1704; Pestalozri 
(b. 1746, d. 1827) ; and Jacotot (b. 1770, d- 1846). 
For Reading Circles and for Educational Libraries this book is admirably adapteo. 

Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somersct St., Boston. 



i AAAA AdBHTS WASTED AT OSTCfl 

I IIIIIIU for I>r. Sooti'B Electric Corseto, BelU, 
■ WWlrlw Brashes, etc. Larfre sdvertlslngr, SAles 
h profits iniaranteed, no risk in outtit. Only rMpectable 

55!Sr*.SSSi.,.Pill Mill Electric iii'a, lijF"^' 



Iroadwaj, 
York. 



TRAfllfRllfi f O^ ^0^ School Aids are the best and cheapest sys- 
a AAV^ajSiAO I tern for condnctinK schools in qnlet order. Each set 



■WBtelas SIS lane ehromo exoelslor, meni, and credit cards, price per set 
J1.00; half set, BOeents. A set of oar new School Class Aids contatna 106 
IFS*.''*^ ehrmo mertt. honor, and eiedit cards, price per set 60c. 40 
i^^ chf«Bo rewaid, Bcriptore. Christmas, New Tear, friendship, and 
«ae gilt eaida SO ots. ABT FtTB. CO., WABREN, PA. 4BS g 



Mapi)ftlieU.S. 

— AND — 

Map of Europe. 



Each 3 feet by 4 feet 
Postpaid by mail. 

60 CtS. for the two. 
Sen(^ for Photograph and 
Descriptive Circular, 

Je W. C. GILHAN k CO^ 

14 Bromfltid Street, Boetoa. 
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The IVeT\' Elnsrland ' job eecHi'T PBOMM! 

BUREAU OF EDUCATION 



SV TUM. 



"'""■* I. E. Mm of Edacatiiii 



1. Teacbers wi*^h deairabto posttiona. I 

2. Collages ^rich PresidentB, Profeaaon^ and Tntorv. 

8L Acadamiaa, Benunviiaa. and PabUc and Private Bckoolv of er^ry i 
Grade ^rlth competent Prtactpala. Teacbera^ and 8apetiiitei3de£.t*. | 



i 



4. Boarding and Family Schoola with Matrooa and Hoaaaketpen^ [ '- I^"^ ^- H. 1C frcna CorocH Vtim 

5. Olvee Parenta Informattqn of the Beat Schoola. | ^^ ^^^ poridoo ta Sinrtbuctft 0* 

6. Rents and Sells School Property. ) ^ ^^ 

We invite well-qoalificd teacher^— we desire no other*.— io regi^tsr witli as. TVcte ' ^*«*- ^^ ** #W7SA salary, i. 0. F C» 
is constant demand Cor a new so ^ ply for ercrr gr vde oc sch-ji^i fnxn tiie k-adcT^artfa tj | AJt^ &oia TorTia§toci (ConfL| Hf: 

the college. Teacher* who desire positions or prcfcrment saxi d lose no i=ie to araij j _j , , ., ^ ^ *-.*,. t 

themseWes of the special adrantages offered br ihr N. E. Bureau oi Edvcuioau t School (1.5m poEtwn) to St, Albiai U 

^This Barean m under the management of a professxonal edacaror whohi.* s^cat fdrtr ' ^ |t,*Soo tikUtrf. ^ FraH H- W^ tr« 
Tears in the schnol -room, and has deroced mack anentKW to the schco! ani:; he i«achers' ^ , - ^ ^ 

i^osary qoalificat on*. »«*«t Coitege (f 1,500 po$ftimt> U L^ 

It is nertr too late to register, for there is no week of the year when teaehe as *rt mot reaceriDe {S* J4 Academy, at J.2-100 « 
called for at this Ajrcncy. c ^ a ii? m? # » 1 v^ 

Xo charge to Sch»ol Uficers for serriccs rendered br this Bareao. *^' 4* iepc. A. w , t^ trtun AWleJr-i 

CiECULAfcs AiCD Forms of Appucation scxt FREi. ICaa, i|t.5» posakm), m JerieT Q^^ 

IV* B. -How ia the time to reglstar for the Spiiiicand Fall campaigsa. ^. . ft^^oL " M 

Applications are already cooling in to fill waoanciea Chen to o=cixr. --J* ^^rr"^ ^ 

Apply to HIKAS ORCUTT MinMrr, 3 Semerflet St-, Boston, Mu^^ 

The Teacher's Handy Library, 

BOOK S EVERY TEACHER WE EDS. ^ 

I^ectvires on the Science and ^4.i*t of S^cltication. 

By JO^BPH PATHB, with a^c isrrEODrciToaf iv 

Prcftssar tf t?u Science and Art e^ EJtuat.^m m tJu C.C'^^^ The Rtr, R. IL V*t"ICS:, IL A. Trmity CoU_ CamibniifT. 

Standard Bditton. 426 Pagea, - ' - SI 5a 

This is a new and enlarged editiotJ, containing all ^f the En- | This :i, the edir so esed by the Koffaial ScbcKil Priadr 
g}kh edition, with two ada:tionai lectures on Froebel and ?«- 1 the ic^:j<ts o| Jo*ioru Scm York* F^HiiSe! plii^ C 
talDzzi I *w hica^.L, Wisa^s^xoo^ aad many ocher cnks^ 

Cheaper BdlUon (containing all the Lectures in any Amer.caa edit^oti., Clo^h, - S .75 

Cheaper BditUMi (faper Corers), • ' . - . - * - 50 

Scliool-Kleepiug: Mo>t^ to ]3o It* 

By HIRAM, ORCnTT IXB. 

The Most Helpful Book to Teachers erer Pubb'shed. A Praeticml ud TilEab^e Sdiool-Room Guide. 

CHAFTUt L Theonr a::d Pracrcc: II. H-»w to F>e§'n ; III. IK w to Govern; IV. How ca Teach; V, P^t^caJ Calmre ; VL 
and Manrers; VI L Temperance ia bch.x).^. 

Retail Price. 75 cc* A specimen copy m'M be sent to any Teacber or Scbo»>: OSoer, postpaid, lor 75 ctv 

Oomenius: Mis Life and TVorlsiS, 

By 8. 8. I.AT7RTE AM. FRSJI. 

Comeniis was both a phflos^jpher and teacher, and this book contains the nLo&t c^^mpletc accosai of his life ai»d v^rk» tMt i 
m any language. Price, SljOa 

I'alks TVitti 3Xy Boy®. 

By WIUJAM A. MOWRT PbD, 
TmeMtj Yiors Sin, Prin. cj English and CIsx.-u'oI S:icvl, Prcrc , R. I. ; awiv- if r^n^mi mtrks, Hht^ric^, Gntslwgkml^ . 

This book is a growth from actnal experience in the schoo'.-room. It coatains tweaty-«rreii " Talks.** The book 1 
the bcnedt of botn teacners and pao:.*. It is ttr.ely pnnted and wcli bouml. 

Retail Price, 73 eta A specimen copy wil.' be sent to any Teacher : r Scht^ 05cer, pctttpakl, for 7^5 ctv 

C^uizziism; and its liey. 

THB HAHDT HAHBBOOK FOR B7BRTB0DT 

Espcdallj TaTuaVe for Teachers. Sonieth^r.z New for Ererv Dav. SLs Hundred Intcrtsrrg Queries and Ai^iswers. Capital* 
pan-on tor ite Hooe Ciroe. A Va:ua:,.c A:d in Oral tcacning. Ready Help Lhrer Hard Places. A WcU Fall of Sw«l 
Waters. Q ::ck Answers to Pxlzz ing Questions. A Sure Cure for DuU Pupils, I'ce^aaJed for General Excrctses. 
Sach are soc^e of :he good words spoken ot tnis new work from the pcti of Prot A. P. So. cHwiCK. Teacbers will find i*^ . 
af the ny>»t ▼a.ua'>:e di../ nc.ps in tnc scn'x>:-fooai. 234 pp.; i2mo, witn index, FrlO% 75 oenta. J 

AdlrtM THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Som^sit Sr,, Boetoo, M*a ] 
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Teaclierei' Sookis. 

Mailing Price, 
1000 Ways of 1000 Teaohen, . 01.00 
Wedirewood's Topical AnalysU, .60 

Soldan's Qrube's Method In Primary 

Arithmetic, 80 

I>ot7't Bole* and Hints on Teachlnfl:, .10 
Crocker's I^essons on Color in Pri- 
mary Schools, .... .SO 
Perkins' Rhyme of the Blstrlet School, .15 
£ly's Latin In the PabUo Schools, .16 

Primary Fridays, . . . .S6 

Primary Fridays, No. S. . . .25 

Henneqoln's Quest, on French Gram., .25 
OAMICS. 

nements and Compounds (GhemUtry), 25 

dotations (Shakstpesre), . . ^ .96 

riteer Christmas Gifts (AmQs«msnts), .... .25 

School Books. 

Richards' Kataral Ajrlthmetie, . - "^ • 

llehardson*s Graded I^ansuaK? Exercises. 8 Parts, each 
ymlo Sol-fa Music Course, Bookt I.. II.. III., each. - 

'Plement to Books I. and II.. tn SUA Notation, 

- Modulator, for Books I. and II., 




jheUor's Bouauet of Song;. • „ , • 
^acher's Manual, Part I., for^onic Sol-fa, 
lands' Outlines of Map DrawlniT, - ^, • • 

pracvM'B Hamlet of Shakespeare, cloth, 65 cts.; paper. 

r Masterpieces of KncUsh I^lterature, . 

^ Milton's Masque of Comus, 

SUPPLBMENTABT READING, 
rhe Story Without an End, Fourth Reader, . 
tittle People, Second Header, - o- 

SUPPI^EMENTABY SIKGINO. 
lehool 8on«. 4 grades. 6 books, each. - 
niree Beautiful Sonirs for Ladles' Voices, 
nia Uttle Diadeni ; or Little Sonirs for Little Singers, 

COLOB AND FOBM. 
teachers' Envelopes (two), each 



.40 
.10 
.15 
.15 
.26 
.26 
.40 
.80 
.45 
2.00 
.26 



.10 
.10 



.10 
.10 
.26 



.26 
.76 
.86 



*npils' Envelopes, first year (four). .... 

^* ** second and third years (four), • 

8. R. WINGIIELL A CO., Educational Publishers, 

85 Metropolitan Block, CHICAGO, III. , 

Special Agents for 
K C. Hbath a Co., Boston. D. Loth rob A Co., Boston, 

u IrOVBLL A Co.. New York. New ENOLAif d Pub. Co., Boston. 

I. A Tou2ro « Co., Boston. F. H. GiLSOif , Boston. 

e^^ Send for Catalogoes. Local Agents wanted In every Western State. 



Education of Man. 

TRANSLATED BY MISS JOSEPHINB JARVIS, 

With a Preface to the American Edition by 

Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody. 

Handsomely Bound In Cloth. Mailing Price, $1.00. 

This great work by the founder of the Kindergarten is now 

first presented to the English-reading public. No teacher who i» 

unable to read the original should delay procuring this faithful 

translation. 

The reader will get a good idea of the character and scope of the book 
from the following testimonials: 

[Letter Aves Oox., FaAson W. Pabksb, Cook Cb. Normal SehoolA 
A. LOTSLL ft CO ,~ NOBMAL Pabk, IlL, Sept. 16, im. 

Mjf Dear tiits:^! wUsli to thank you for a oopy of Froebel'a 
•* EdOioaMoa of ifaa," bf MlM Jairto. Part Pint, the Pouadatton of th* 
Wkole, la grand. PtoaM aend me flT6 ooplM for my teaohen* library. 
Very truly, PRANOM W. PARKER. 

[From the Ihtbb Ooiav, Jmlp 4, 1889. 
It Is ao admirable traaalatlon, and the aeatlmeBti aod teaeblngi are to 
abounding In tbe be*t tnlngi aa to be beyond erltlolam. Mlia Peabody, In 
her brief prefioe, pointedly mjt : "The system embodies tbe wisdom of 
agea, and la founded upon a deeper Inalgbt Into the nature of ehildran 
tban baa been ezpresaed l»y any otnera, with tbe ezoeptlon of Him who 
prononnoed tbem * of the kingdom of bearen.'" Mus Jarrlt, wbo ha» 
done snob ezoellent and graoefnl work In tbia traaalatlon. la engaged In 
tranalatlDg RIobard Lange*s o<dIeetlon of Proebers periodical writing!. 
Tbesetwo books, together witb " Motber lore and Nnraer? Bong*," wUl 
be Taluahle aids to eyerr stadent of kindergarten literature. Dut tbe 
TOlnme under rcTiew, •• The Bdnoatlon of Man," la a book whleh eyary 
parent of eyery Un t can not only read, bnt atudy with profit. 

A. lOVBLL A CO., PiUiiken, 16 Astor Place, H. T. City, 
e. B. MBURBT, H. B. Afvat, 75 Havley Bi. f ostoa. Half. 



KHSBCTflH OUTFIT 



WORTH $8.80 
FOR ONLY 




m 



land fMcy woik. wt hara pnparad 

iplate oetlt nr wtnj braoeh of 

^w EmbroldOTT, raatlsg and 

ork, MntatalBff all Um wtklM 

_td btlow, OMtljriHitnpiB aa lia- 

. AlUffator, Nlckfl iHtnuMd Skop- 

f Bi«, (M* UlMtnUM) with Bkkd 

M», MttJ Mtd clasp. This B«ff fwntiins 

oBtflt for KcDtlDKtoB SUnpbc Sa^ 

Idary and PfeiaUsff, u f^Uotni 

Patteraa, retellprSeVB,M 
Bex White Pewdef^re> 

Patent reTcrsIble Pen- *^^ 

seta, rctaU »ri«e • - .Id 

1 Mamal " ~ 



er~Kca«lefteM ^ 

-^B^M^ and Fancy WOTkrtuIlwtas M 

anacr V z 18 Inehca. steaped, - * f! •|f^ 

~" k Needles - - - - !! ^ ••• 

^^ ,_ ^r hmt&^Pt^inK, - " •!» 

4 AMorted €•!•!« •rOamiliic TabePatau, _, ; -" ^ 
i Pkc Asserted Eabroldery Mlk, ObenlUeend Areaene^^Jft 

All tlM sboTV, BMll J DMkad iS U AlUpOOT ShopplBf B^Ud MBi fKBO 

IpMteald.fM'eiilyirW. AaoBfihalWI-Wfofm^t.— — 
: BoBcW of iWfalu, 4 te.; PumIm. S 1-S la.i BatUr Cnv^ t 1 
. JlM-MMdinf^ 4 l-t in.; BMhilor'tBottoD, t 1-t In.; BtAmn, 

- . ;Dnklii,Sto.jCUUIJIy, 4ta.jPBBdUly,4iB.:TBUp,4ln.jSi)r 

Slii.|ThtalM, 6 In.; Lily of th« Vallor, 4 in.; Blow Rom, S In.; Cnt-«dlvi la.; thky and Foi|al.w»«vi i>»ra.r., 
in.,4ScoUopafor8kirto, 5iB.; SphtoHa Wab Comar.S ia.:4SprigioC Pan»,t l-t is.: 10 aMorUdCryaUl Btek. 
lnft.(ntir)iidiePMcoeka' F«llMn,Olrli, Boyi, BMa,li«ltarfllaa,Oraaahopp«B, 8pMfliB,PUai,Doga. Owla, BicyeUa. 
RolTarSkataa. Siorka. Ctuy Stitch Patten*. Laet Stlteh Ftattnn*. Bordan and many etfccn nnftnc k aba from l.l-t 



Amoof tha 100 FMrforatad _ — ^ 

- y,l.MiB.|8tnw- 



butoSln., alwn 
if1h9 wail-known 



Complata Alphabat, antlraly naw. Tbaaa paUarna ara aU SSZfJ''itPiASSKS9SfM'^ 1^ 
parekment bond papar, and an baadlad br no otharbooaa. THErANO YWOKK MAN* 

aanthoraaa Mada»e Worth, and eootalaa fall dlraetloat and tettraeCtona for KaD«fa«Um 

llamtaraiKlKBbraldafy.Kaorinston, Loslra, Matalllo FllUar and IrridaMant Palntfaif, Colon of all tha diffannt Flowank Ribbon Em. 
void^Waz Work and arary dJkrlptlen of Faaer Naadlanid_Croeha« Work. It oontalna over SOO Original DlostTCttona 

HMllatli^moaieompMabookaTarpabliakad. THE SATIN BANNER laiitwiihoBtfitlatsWln, -— v_.^ 

■datinc with a baaatlfnl daaign of Goldan Rod and Tblatla, wbleh, flnitkad la color* on tha rad aa 
ad ■aftfaig affect. Tbaaa witS tha othar_arttela« "* " - 

tmemgun or Fancy Work arar offwad. 

iMUiif , or make a annc little i ' 

KaniiBcloa 8«aini4DK, Bmbroidary 
PKRFECT 8 ATBFACnOM thati 

•»■ ordinarily by daglaplaea at ratail...^ 

kaS yea can naa with or wltboot tba eatllt. For o«r 
wpoMMOty wa nfar to any Bank or Commardal Agancy. 



,_., tlampad rMdy 

__ jgfin bMkcTMuid flMkaa _ 

abdva, In'ika AtlJiator Shoppinf Ba«,Bakatha moat eonpkla ontft fea- 
baaallfy&a bona at no axpania, ambroUar ladlaa» or cklldnn'* 

Blflt wDlclva 
Jnfll. Tklaeatfl 

uarttorOf uomL 




Conn. ManQfaotumg Co., 



WANTED, 

Teachers in every town and 
city to act as agents for the 
Teacher ^s Ma ndy 
Library^ and for the 
Journal of JEduca^ 
Hon and American 
Tea4!7ier. 

Liberal commissions 
given. For full particulars, 
address 
THOS. W. BICKNELL, 

3 Somerset St., Boston. 



l3||U ^ Bwnbeia. Mntenoe-bnl^g, And 
writing eoBMned, for Primary and 
TntermedUte Bchoola. Frioe. •! 00. 1000- 
TOPIC SLIPS and prob ems for Grammar mad 
High Sohonia, SI 00 50 TBT 0ABD9, 00 oti. 
S5 OVrUffl CABDS S5 ots. SCHOOL BBO- 
0BD8. 35 dk P. P. WHITTIJBB, Mew 8a- 
lem, Maaa. 

PTT T7Q! loitent relief. Pinal oare In 
L llJlldiDm 10 data, nnd never returns. 
No pnrge. no lalfe, no aoppoaitory. Bnfler- 
en wUneam of a ilmple remedy. Pree. by 
ddraMlrg O J. Maboh, 78 Naatau Bt , N. T 



V PRIZE. 



Send ilx cent! for poatage, and reoeWe free, a 
00 t y box of gooda wliloh will help all, of eltBer 
wet, to more money right away than anything 

.. ^ el 40 In thla world. Portnnea await the workera 

haolatefy mse, Xeras ma'iad frea. tmomStOo, ▲aga»ta, Maine. 



TONIC 80L-FA. 

The Tonio Hol-fa Mnalo Oonne for Sohonia (three booka, 16 ota. eneh: 
Rtafl Snpplement (16 eta.), Step Modulator (^ dte,), and TcAohora* Manoni 
(10 Ota J, f nmlah all neoaaaary helpa B. B. WXHGBXLL ft Co.. Ohioago.. 
or,P.H.(»iiiM>a,2a6Prmnklin8t., Boaton. 
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THE COMMON BRANCHES." 



The Best Boob. 
Tlie Fewest in tbeSenos. 



At tlie Least Eipense. 



WHILE various gradings and different methods 
create demands for numerous text-books, the fol- 
lowing selection is presented as an equipment contain- 
ing all the essentials for " TAe Common Branches** 

READING: 

Swinton's Sbriks of Readers. Five Books. 

SPELLING: 

Swinton's Word Book of Spelling. 



One Book. 



ARITHMETIC; 

Fish's Series. Two Books. 

GEOGRAPHY : 

Swinton's Series. Two Books. 



GRAMMAR ; 

Well's Short Course. 



One Book. 



HISTORY : 

Swinton's Condensed U. S. One Book. 

PENMANSHIP; 

Spencerian Copy Books. Series. 



Write to us for a circulof 
showing how this f refih, 

brtghtt thorough, (mi 

popular series may he in. 
troduced into your school at 
merdy nomine^ prices. 



I^ISON, BZi^KEMA-N, TA.YLOR, & CO., 



'T'ff 3 -- 'T'ff S Broad^vray* 



Ne-w York. 



BAKNES' NEW SCHOOL-BOOK TYPE. 



'< The increase of disease to the eyes of students is one of the most significant 
phenomena of modern civilization it has influenced the Germans to adopt the Roman 
type in place of the old German, and has aroused the attention of the medical profession. 
Some improvement in the printing of school books is beginning to be noticed, but noth- 
ing we have seen can compare in general adaptability to the wants of the eyes of scholars 
with the typography and clearness of illustration of the New National Series of Read- 
ers, and the Brief History of the U. S., published by A. S. Barnes & Co. 

" Such praisworthy endeavors to comply with the demands of science and to pre- 
serve the eyes of our children deserve the hearty endorsement of every philanthropist" 

TIMOTHY F. ALLEN, A.M., M.D., LL.D., 

New York, Dec. 16. Senior Sargeon to the N. Y. Ophthalmic HospitaL 



V^Thia tyye b Um •xdasira ^mmwrtf •! BlMtn. 



I* CO. 



r 



AHEEICM TeACHEK. 

gevatfd fa ffrmfipk^ dtfd JSS^ethad$ of ^mfhing. 



«U Mm Tti. IL. I*. 7. 
Iw Mm T«L UL. I*. 7. 



BOSTON, MARCH, 1886. 



PUBLI8HXD BY 

t SoMnuuT ST., Bonos. 




DESIONE 

P?^&^A/^£-D BY 




FRODU€aQ 



fl PPLETONS' Sia„rfa.<y 

syate/no/ P ENMANSHIP. 

&* Writing meide the expression 
of thought. Each letter taught A S 
A WHOLE. A aeries adapted to at! 
grades and classes. 

The Lead-Pencil Course, 

No. 1.— Word-building 

No. S.— Phrase-building. 

No. 8.— Sentence-building. 

The Short Course, 

^ I Stiort Course (dracing) ' - a Noc 
' Short Course (without tracing) 7 Nos. 

The Grammar Course, 

In Seven Numbers. 
MOVEM ENT-BOOK. 

1 smfpUmentary Book, U ht used in eonntc^ 
wHk tk4 regular copy-bccks. 






Every teacher should examine our 
revised Educational Catalogue be- 
fore introducing new books. 




fl PPLETONS' Stanciara 

WRITING CHARTS. 



HHonnted on New Patent ReTOlTtaff Map 
and Chart Supporter* 

This serws of charts wiU he found a great aid 
in the teaching of penmanship, llieir judicious 
use will not only prove a great saving of labor on 
the part of the teacher, but will vasdy promote the 
interest and progress of the pupiL They should 
be in every school where writing is taught 

Price with Sapporter, $5.50. 
" without ** 3.00. 



^^An energetic and reliable per- 
son wanted in every county in the 
United States, to act as agent for 
our Maps and Charts. 



Send for Price-lists, "Educa- 
tional Notes," etc. Liberal discounts 
made on introductory supplies. 



D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, n^I^15'J2ir^S^^ig^g°' 
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LEADING TEIT-BOOES for COLLEGES, HIGH and NORMAL SCHOOLS. 



Dunglison's School Physiology. 

Introdaotion Prloo, 91.00. 
The immense circulation of (his unrivaled Physiology is the 
best guarantee of its superior merit It is the most extensively 
used and best liked American text-book. 

Fr^m Geo. B. Aiton, Supt, of Schools, Owatonna, Minn,: "It is 
the best I have ever seen." 



Elements of Natural Philosophy. 

IntrodaotioD, M ots. 

Short Course in Chemistry. 

Introdaotion, ipi.Oa 

By THOMAS R. BAKER, PH.D., 

Prof, of Physics and Chemistry, State Nor, School, Miller svilU, Pa, 

Works of rare merit( containing much new matter, and all the 

latest discoveries in the field of science. The leading facts and 

principles are represented in a clear, concise, and logical manner. 

From E. F. Bartholomew, Prof, Natural and Physical Sciences 
in Carthage College, III, : ** Of all the text-books on Natural 
Philosophy, I know of none that pleases me so much as 
Baker's." 



Elements of Meteorology. 

Introduction, $1X>0. 

By PLINY EARLE CHASE, 
Professor of Philosophy, Haverford d-^llgi^ Pa. 

This work Is a timely one, as the growing importanct of 
weather forecasts is widely recognized. 

From Edward Brooks, Ph.D., Late Prin. P^mna, Stoic AWhm/ 
School, MillerivUle, Pa, : ** C base's Elements of Meteorology 
is an excellent work,— simple, concise, and practical/' 



OTHER I,KJmKV€t 'W'OatMH. 

liiirod actios. 
. $060 
, 110 



Ranb'fl Complete Arithmetic, 
Brown*e Academic Algebra, 



Bharpless' Geometry and Trigonometry, , IJO 

Onmmere'a 8arTe7ingy[^^/r^^, 1.50 

Raab'a Practical Bngliah Grammar, DGO 

Blair*a Rhetoric and Bellea Lettree, , 185 

Kame'a Blementa cf Criticiim, a67 

The New Normal Fifth Reader, , OBO 

Coatee' Comprehensive Speaker, .. 1.00 

Thompaon'a Political Bconomy, . 1.00 



1^" Specimen copies of the above-named works will be mailed on receipt of Introduction price, which will be refunded if the haoh sr» 
adopted, SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 

?r**vri:;:v¥i'j;"4:t'W^2:} porter & coates, Publishers. {.u^".ii'i-;i:::;'c".rA. 



MAURT! 



sijo 



Remitted to u$ will bring by return mail a set of Maury's New Geographies, Two-Book Series^ 
viz. : "Eleriieritary " and "Revised Manual." This offer is made to teachers for specimens of 
what is confessedly the leading and most widely popular series of School Geographies now extant. 



MAURT'S 

Revised Physical Geography. 

A book of unequaled interest and popularity. To 
be found in Libraries and best Schools in every sec- 
tion of the country. Spectmens, $1.20« 



Clarendon Dictionary. 

A great favorite. Gives words in current use. Pro- 
nunciation made easy by phonetic re-spelling. Con- 
t^ns words of recent introduction. Handy; easy to 
consult ; and of highest authority. SpMlmeilSy 

45 cento. 



Easy Algebra. 

This is a little work by Prof. C. S. Venable, of thfr 
University of Virginia. It is the most popular and 
useful primary mathematical work issued for a long 
time. Teachers commend it for being what they want, 
and all they want of algebra in a majority of Schcol^ 
Specimens, 60 cts. 



Maury's Wall Maps. 

Beautiful, useful, and substantial helps that should 
be in every school. The set consists of eight maps 
from 26x34 to 30 X 48 in size, and very convenient 
Nothing better in their line. Furnished at the low 
price of $10.00 a set. 



Send name ior Oiroulars and Price-lists. 

UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

Tha New England Tra4e nej^lied Jby lO Afimra^r fe^treet. MSH^T VORK. 

WM. WARE A CO,* 39 f fi^nklln ft.. Bo«t9n. 



American Teacher 



Tn Ivmbert in a TidiMt. j 

11 10 Iff Ym: Uifle li, 19 ceiti.i 



PUBLDHVD BY 

TD nw-nreLAMD nrBusmire oo., 

8 aOMCBtST ST., BO«TOH. 



TH08. W. BTCKinnJ^ 
WM. S. 8HELDOM. 
W. N. HAILMANK 



CONTBHTS OF THIS NUMBBM. 

Iwbin isd tb«lp Ix^rcialoi, . . « , « 107 

riJl^ lUt«ii SlMU)r|\ 108 

li»i W«tt*ft CtiAi la Ge^fTAphjr, 108 

HeiAtif In Slrnentiri' S«h>«li 300 

FrKtliM, }00 

«)MMik« • . 301 

Thr u« <»r Ue irrr i;al4r Ter1» 301 

Ttm^tnntti ^kj^mogf %mt Bffleif, . . « . 30S 

Ulif &r Pbjilral Ei«rf lAH, i ■ t « . . 30J 

.\kmi Hrlttfn KiRmliiailonif ■ * . . » S03 

Fins ii4 If inus ', SOS 

FrlRftiTWrltlnif SOS 

llMUir-KhAficd Sgllds Abd Hirnm 304 

"TriA sBd lalLKp" ....... 30ft 

^tEltlO?( DRAW KB: 306 

Dill PMflU, '>mrloffOit." 

Tlilnvu la Ihe Sehool-room^ PHtniir} Be«4lBff. 

■ETHODAf , . 307 

WrtUag Stories Upoit SlAtci, Wrliliff, HpelllBg , 

atrPL£H&.\TAll1 BKABlMli; ...,,. 308 

|»fmtli of LIllLr ^rH Tree ti^atk Men, Mj CoiBtry, 

mOAr AFTKEKQONS AND SOCIIL HUIKIS : . , . 300 

nv kindly Wlnlrr, Ur.Hertptlon of n MtdDlKlit Murder, 

BrciuilaD for % tintU Boy, ttuffir fioofCT 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 



Hon, John Dudley Philbrick, whom Bates honored 
irilh the doctorate of Laws ; St Andrews^ the oldest uni- 
Teiiity in Scotlatid, with the doctorate of Civil Law ; whom 
Paris decorated with the Legion of Honor, was only a 
schoolmaster^ — simply that, and nothing more. With 
no accessories of popularity, no indications of genius, 
no brilliant parts as the world judges, he won honors on 
every hand as an educator devoted to the advancement 
of the school-room science. Bom In the quiet rural 
town of Deerfield, N. H., fitted for college at the unpre- 
tentious Pembroke Academy, scholastically trained and 
inspired at Dartmouth^ he sandwiched his studies with 
teachinf from the age of eighteen, when he taught the 



winter school in his own district, teaching '^the ncx 
winter in the adjoining town of Nottingham. Three of 
the winters of his college course he taught the district 
school in Danvers, near the homestead in which he 
died. Immediately upon graduatipn he entered the 
Roxbury Latin School, was transferred in two years to 
the English High School, became principal of the 
writing department in the Mayhew, from whence he 
was promoted to the mastership of the Quincy, the first 
modem grammar school, where he remained five years- 
His varied ability and characteristics attracted public 
attention to him as a young man of rare promise, and 
his name was mentioned in connection with different 
vacancies, culminating in his election to the principal- 
ship of the Connecticut State Normal School at New 
Britain, where he made for himself a brilliant record^ 
leading to his selection as State Superintendent ol 
Schools, from which position he was recalled to Boston 
to occupy its highest educational office, where he made, 
his fame national and international. He possessed the 
rare gift of making his effort tell directly upon educa- 
tional forces by means of some permanent contributioD 
to the principles, methods or equipment of the school^ 
while at the same time transfering his ardor with facility 
from any specialty as soon as its success was assured- 
He insisted upon better school equipments, advocated 
single desks until they became the 'Maw of the land,'^ 
was an expert in the matter of school architecture^, 
directing in the erection of some of the finest school 
buildings in the world, championed the system of mu- 
sical instruction in the public school with zeal and dis<- 
cretion, introduced the leading phases of the drawin|^ 
attachment to the public schools, pioneered the modern, 
grammar school system of Boston, developed the idea 
of primary school preparation for the discipline and 
mental labor of the higher grades, promoted the inter- 
ests of better school supervision, dignified the " official '^ 
school report, and advanced the interests of inter- 
national educational acquaintance. 

The schoolmaster is more honored, the school-room 
more attractive, the school-book more inviting, the 
school report more readable, the school diploma more 
valuable because of the life and writings of John Dudley 
Philbrick. 



"Why does the editorial pen of The Americait 
Teacher always, and of (he Journal of Education 
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sometimes, use the feminine pronoun in speaking of the 
teacher? " A good question that we are only too glad 
to answer. We do not quarrel with the grammarians 
who always put the masculine pronoun as including the 
gentler sex ; but so large a proportion o^ the teachers 
are ladies, — indeed in the average town they are almost 
the entire teaching force, — and they receive so little 
direct literary or professional courtesy, that when The 
Teacher was issued it claimed the privilege and 
asserted the right, without any excuse or defence, of dig- 
nifying women by the use of the feminine pronoun* We 
have been so often complimented thereon that we 
wonder it was never adopted before. We find this a 
great gain as we write. We have before us, in writing, 
the picture of a school such as a lady teaches ; whereas 
with ''he'' as our companion, we are inclined to think 
of the master's room despite our best intentions. 



Do you ever think what a paradise the school -room 
of to-day is, as compared with that of years gone by? 
Where is the "thrashing," the scolding, the noise of 
other days ? There are some who punish severely, we sus- 
pect ; but they are the exception. They represent the 
age that has had its day, and they alone remain to reveal 
its methods. All hail to the better day that has dawned, 
— the day in which the teacher depends upon her moral 
sense to discover the moral powers of the child, the day 
that softens discipline by love, that leads rather than 
drives, that invites rather than commands, that en- 
courages and stimulates rather than frets and threatens. 



No department of elementary instruction is more 
essential to the best interests of society than that which 
relates to the ethics of life. The simple principles 
which should regulate and govern human conduct 
should be clearly taught and illustrated in our schools. 
It is not necessary that there should be any specific 
text-book used. The daily example of the teacher in 
her relations with the pupils and her regulations gov- 
erning the relation of pupils to each other will exert a 
powerful influence. We are often pained, in later times, 
by the want of reverence shown to the ethical teachings 
of that grand text-book, — the Bible. It contains the 
elements of wisdom which will guide both pupil and 
teacher to usefulness and happiness in life. 



The best book is not always the one that contains 
the greatest amoimt of information and the garnered 
knowledge of the world, but is one that has the influ- 
ence to suggest and inspire the most thought and profit- 
able meditation on the part of the reader. The best 
teacher of children is not one whose mind is most richly 
stored with facts merely. The true teacher is one that 
brings out the child's own mind, and inspires it with 
healthful activity rather than bringing ili; it the accumu- 
lated knowledge of the subject to be taught Ability to 



drqw out^ rather than to pour tn, is the real measure of 
an educator's power. Too much "cramming" clogs 
the minds of the young, while that training that leads 
them to think clearly and investigate accurately for 
themselves, gives them the key to future development 
and growth. One inspiration generated in the young 
mind, often leads to effort for self-culture that outweighs 
in its value all mere statements of facts. A well stored 
mind is important to the teacher, but it is seoondaiy to 
the aptitude and tact requisite to the highest success in 
teaching. 

The art of conversation is one of the most valuable 
qualifications for the teacher. Children are delighted 
with one who has the ability to talk with them in a 
sensible and entertaining manner. It is admitted tiiat 
the art of conversation can be taught as a branch of 
school- work, and by the guidance of certain general rules 
the teacher can exert an influence, by her style and 
example, that will be of great value to the young in 
securing for them felicity of expression and ease of 
manner. Children always listen to a good narrative 
with delight, and to listen well is almost as desirable as 
to talk well. Conversation is a mutual matter, and in 
real life "sma//fa/k" is the basis of a large proportion 
of social intercourse. Talks with children should be 
varied, natural, free in style, governed always by the 
rules of good breeding, such as avoiding interruptions, 
personal insinuations, indelicate allusions, or double 
meanings, cheap witticisms, etc. The great secret of 
a successful talker consists in displaying genius in 
bringing out the thoughts of others. Children analyze 
and philosophize with great correctness ; and the teacher 
who talks too much or who aims to show her own supe- 
riority will soon lose her power to interest or instruct 
the young. It reqtiires wisdom to talk well, and sound 
judgment must be exercised when to keep silence. 



Success in life depends largely upon sound physical 
health. Power of endurance in and out of school hinges 
mainly upon this. We urge upon teachers, even of 
young children, to devote great attention to this im- 
portant part of their daily work. The whole nature of 
a child must come within the horizon of the teachers, 
range of view. Each part must be trained and devel- 
oped. The value of a healthy and vigorous body should 
be considered, and all the requisite conditions for 
securing it should be sought. £xercise, pure air, clean- 
liness, intervals of rest, cheerful surroundings, are among 
the essentials to be had, that are under the control more 
or less of the teacher. 



CoRRECTiOK. — ^The article on page 167, in the Feb- 
ruary number of The Teacher, entitled "Teaching 
Orthography, by Hon. LeRoy D. Brown," should have 
been credited to Louis R. Klemm, Superintendent of ! 
Schools, Hamiltoui Ohio. I 
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NUMBERS AND THEIR EXPRESSION'. 

BY E. E, WHITE, LL.D. 

The failure to make a clear distinction between num- 
hers and their expression is still a common error in ele- 
mentary instruction in arithmetic. This error is some- 
times made by good arithmeticians, and it even lurks 
in several of the later text-books. Their fundamental 
rules contain such statements as " add the figures in 
the first column/' '' when a figure in the subtrahend is 
greater than the corresponding figures in the minuend/' 
" multiply the multiplicand by each of the figures of 
the multiplier in succession," " divide the fewest of the 
left-hand figures of the dividend that will contain it, by 
the divisor/' etc. In these, and like expressions, figures 
are considered numbers. 

A number is a numerical quantity, and its existence 
and nature do not depend on its expression. The num- 
ber seven, for example, has three common expressions, 
viz , seifcn^ 7, and VII. These are three expressions of 
the same number. There is no such thing as a word 
number, an Arabic number, or a Roman number. The 
number seven may be expressed by the word seven, 
the Arabic character 7, and the Roman letters VII. 
Each of the digital numbers may be expressed by nearly 
as many words as there are different languages. 

This confusing of numbers and their expression ap- 
pears in. several current definitions of a fraction, and 
especially of a decimal fraction. A fraction has been 
defined as " an expression of one or more of the equal 
parts of a unit," an accurate definition if the words 
" an expression of" be omitted. The definition of sev- 
eral excellent authors make the existence of a decimal 
fraction depend on its expression in figures with a decimcU 
point and without an expressed denominator. The surest 
way to correct such a misconception is to determine 
whether there is such a numerical quantity as a deci- 
mal fraction. If there be such a number, it must exist 
independent of its expression, whatever this may be. 

All frractions have their origin in the division of a 
unit into equal parts, one or more of these equal parts 
being a fraction of the unit. A unit may be divided 
into^any number of equal parts, as into halves, fourths, 
eights, sixteenths, thirds, sixths, twelfths, fifths, tenths, 
twentieths, etc. This is the common division of a unit, 
and the resulting fraction is called a common fraction, 
A unit may also be divided into tenths, hundredths, 
thousandths, etc., — the unit being divided into ten 
equal parts, the tenths into ten equal parts, the hun- 
dredths into ten equal parts, etc. This is a decimal 
division of a imit, and the resulting fraction is called 
a decimal fraction. It is thus seen that a decimal frac- 
tion is z. numerical quantity^ and as such it exists inde* 
pendent of its expression, the same as any other frac- 
tion or any other number. A fraction is one or more 
of the equal parts of a unit ; and a decimal fraction is 



one or more of the decimal parts of a unit. If a decimal 
fraction is not one or more of the decimal parts of a 
unit, it has no existence as a numerical quantity. 

It is true that a decimal fraction may be expressed in 
figures ''by means of the decimal point and without the 
denominator expressed," but this peculiar expression 
is not the decimal fraction. When a decimal fraction 
is expressed in words no decimal point is used and the 
denominator is expressed ; as seven tenths, twenty-five 
hundredths^ forty thousandths, etc. Any fraction may 
be expressed in at least two modes : as three fifths and 
f (also ^ and 3-5). There are three modes of ex- 
pressing a decimal fraction : as seven tenths y ^^ and .7, 
the last being peculiar to decimal fractions, and hence 
being called the decimal form. 

It is to be observed that 3even tenths, /^, and .7 do 
not express different fractions, but the same fraction ; 
and hence if the fraction expressed by .7 is a decimal 
fraction, the fraction expressed by seven tenths and ^^ 
is also a decimal fraction. It is the one identical frac- 
tion that is expressed by the three modes. On the 
contrary, ^ and .75 express equal fractions, but not the 
jam^ fraction. The fractional part is not the same and 
the number of parts is not the same. The expressions 
seven tenths, /^, and .7 express the same fraction, the 
fractional part being the same (tenths) and the number 
of parts (seven) being the same. 

All uncertainty respecting the true nature of a deci- 
mal fraction may be removed by a careful consideration 
of such questions as the following : 

Which existed first, the decimal fraction or its pe- 
culiar decimal expression, the thing or its sign ? 

Can a decimal fraction be expressed in words f If 
not, how can a pupil read a decimal fraction ? If not, 
how can a teacher dictate decimal fractions for pupils 
to express in figures ? 

A pupil writes on the board .75 and thinks " seventy- 
five hundredths." Is the fraction- which he thinhs a dec- 
imal fraction? If not, why not? 

There is a clear and wide distinction between a deci- 
mal fraction and its expression " with the decimal point 
and without the denominator expressed." If the deci- 
mal point .is an essential part of a decimal fraction, 
such a fraction can only exist on blackboard, slate, or 
paper, or other material substance. It exists only as 
sensible characters, and has no existence in the mind 
or as a numerical cjuantity. The fact is, a decimal 
fraction is a number, and as such does not exist in the 
eye 1 

The error of confusing numbers and their expression 
is most serious in the first lessons in arithmetic. Many 
teachers use figures from the first as numbers, taking 
no pains to make a clear distinction between numbers 
and their signs, — an error akin to the teaching of words 
as ideas. 

There is a kindred error in confounding numbers with 
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objects. A group of objecls that represents a number 
Jto the eye, is conceived to be the number itself. The 
teacher says to her pupils, '* Show me the number 
three," and a pupil holds up three fingers. Now, it is 
<not the group of three fingers that is the number three, 
but the threeness of the fingers, — the how many in the 
.group. This suggests the possibility of keeping pupils 
numbering, combining, and separating groups of ob- 
jects so long that it may be difficult to unsense their 
conception of number, — to secure the easy apprehen- 
sion of number without reference to sensible objects. 
Pupils should pass (not too early) from numbers rep- 
resented by objects in sight and not insight (imagined) 
to the abstract numbers. 

The statement has often been made that a child can- 
.not think an abstract number. If the word '* think '' is 
used in the sense of image^ the statement is obviously 
true, for all images or sense concepts are necessarily 
particular and concrete. But if the word " think " is 
used in the sense of apprehend^ the statement is mis 
4eading. No one really knows a number until he ap- 
prehends it abstractly; that is, until he apprehends the 
abstract number. When a child can think seven as 
more than three, without imagining seven partic- 
ular objects and three like particular objects, he appre- 
hends both seven and three as abstract numbers. But 
the more common error, by far, is the teaching of the 
words and figures that represent numbers before the 
numbers are known either concretely or abstractly. 

In all elementary teaching, it is important that clear 
distinctions be made between ideas and words, between 
numerical quantities and relations and their expression. 



UNITED STATES HISTORY, 

In the study of U. S. History, as now taught in most 
of our schools, the barren facts only are given, the merest 
skeleton, as it were, entirely picked clean of the meat. 
A certain lesson is assigned to a class with the direction 
that they are to learn it. John cannot tell exactly the day 
Balboa crossed the Isthmus, or just how Ribaut entered 
the harbor of Port Royal. He is set down as not having 
had a lesson, in consequence of not being able to relate 
these occurrences in the language of the book. 

Nor is the teacher in graded schools altogether to 
blame for teaching in this way, for soon the superin- 
tendent comes with his mental yard-stick and forthwith 
begins to measure the pupils with reference to what 
they have been over, and not with reference to what 
mental development they have gained, and what facts 
that will be useful in after life, or may serve as a step- 
ping-stone to something in advance, they have stored 
away in their minds. 

The teacher must fill the minds of the pupils with a 
mere outline of history, or her position is in jeopardy, 
and it will be, as long as the present system of exami- 
nations is in vogue — Ohio Ed, journal. 



MISS WESrS CLASS IN GEOGRAPHY. 

BY FRANCES C. SPARHAWK. 
XVI. 

At this recitation Miss West said, " I have been try- 
ing to teach you how to learn from things you know, 
about other things greater than those things that you 
had not heard about before, and yet that were under 
the same laws. I want to see how much of it all you 
have understood and remembered. I have drawn for 
you upon the board the map of South America, putting 
it under the North America as it really lies, and have 
marked the hne of the equator. Now I expect you, 
from what you know, to tell me a great deal about this 
country. When you think of something to say about it, 
raise your hands. Lily ? " 

" It is nearly the shape of a triangle, with the big end 
at the top," said Lily White. 

" The mountains run down the west side of it," said 
Ned Hansom, " and I guess by the blackness, I mean 
whiteness, — the heaviness of some of them, — that 
they're pretty good-sized mountains." 

''Does anybody know the name of this range?'' 
asked Miss West. 

But she had not looked for an answer, and when she 
told them, she sent Mary Summers to the board to 
write '* Andes " along the range. 

*' What else ? " she asked them. 

" The Atlantic Ocean on the east and the Pacific on 
the west,' suggested Willie Sullivan. 

" Right. If we were to sail from New York to this 
point," touching the mouth of the Amazon, "what 
water should we sail through, and in what direction?" 

" South, and through the Atlantic," said Fred White. 

" Then, when we go to the beach we see the same 
ocean that runs all along which shore of North and 
South America ? " 

"The eastern," answered a chorus. 

" North of South America there is a part of the ocean 
that has a great many islands in it ; some of them the 
islands that Columbus found, you remember. This is 
called a sea." And Miss West had the name of it 
written down. 

"It looks all alike," said Frank Blake; "how can 
you tell which is the sea and which is the ocean ? " 

" Don't you remember that your father's field down 
on the meadow-land, and Mr. White's next it, have no 
fence between them ? " asked Miss \yest 

The children did remember. 

" When you are down there playing, do you always 
know just which field you are in ? " 

They did not. 

" Do you think that Mr. Blake and Mr. White know?" 

" My father does," said Fred ; " its all down in the 
deed,— how many rods and feet." 
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*' That is the way that the seamen know where the 
ocean and the sea meet," said the teacher; "it is all 
put down upon their charts. Ships sail by charts or 
maps of the ocean, just as we travel by roads. 

But to go back to South America. It is bounded on 
the north by this sea, on the east by the Atlantic, as 
ycNi said, on the west by the same ocean that lies west 
of North America, the — ? " 
" Pacific,'' said the children. 

** And on the south is that coM ocean that corres- 
ponds to the frozen ocean north of North America." 

" The Arctic ? " asked Fred White. 

"The Arctic; and this is the Anti- or Antarctic, 
which means opposite or over against the Arctic. And 
now I want you all to tell me whatever you can think 
of about the country." 

" Short rivers on the west side," said Carrie Blunt. 

"Why?" 

** Because the mountains are close to the shore there 
and the rivers don't have a chance to run any distance 
before they get to the ocean," she said. 

" Then on the other side they're long, of course," 
cried Johnny Smart, "or, anyway, they're long up at 
the north, where it's so broad ; and further down, I no- 
tice they have a way of running lengthwise instead of 
straight across, and so they get in lots of extra length." 

" Any more mountain ranges ? " asked Miss West. 

"Yes," said Ned Hansom, " some in the east 
shoulder." 

The children laughed at Ned's description, and the 
teacher told them that these Brazilian ranges were just 
a little like the Alleghany system, 

TTiey pointed out the three largest rivers, and learned 
that the great river basins or plains of South America 
were called " llanos," " silvas," and " pampas." 

When Frank Blake had pointed out the equator, the 
children saw that the Orinoco was near it, that the trib- 
utaries of the La Plata rose near it, but that the Amazon 
emptied into the ocean directly under it. 

" Now, let us go back," said Miss West ; " do you 
remember that a number of lessons ago you learned that 
two things made vegetation luxuriant? What were 
they?" 

" Heat and moisture," cried Carrie Blunt. 

"Right Now here is a river in the tropics, that is 
in the hottest part of the earth, thierefore we must have 
heat. It is the largest river in the world, and you can 
have a little idea of the great quantity of water that it 
brings down from the mountains when I tell you that 
at its mouth, that is where it empties into the Atlantic 
Ocean, it is almost one hundred miles wide. Think of 
a river as far across as from here to Boston." 

" And how long is it ? " asked Johnny Smart." 

" Four thousand miles from the Andes Mountains to 
what Ned calls the east shoulder. But you know that 
a river does not run straight,— it usually wanders about 



here and there, and travels a longer distance over the 
same country than a railroad would." 

" Just as if I came straight to school, and Johnny 
went all round the fields and criss-crossed the road," 
said Willie Sullivan. 

"Just the same," answered Miss West. 

And then the class traced the course of the Amazon. 

" The plains of the Amazon River are called, what ?" 
asked the teacher. 

" Silvas," said the class. 

" Silva means a wood or forest," she said, " and these 
plains that the river flows through ate called silvas be- 
cause for fifteen hundred miles they are covered with 
forests so thick that there is no road through them. 
These forests are in some places three hundred miles 
wide, and in others twice as wide as that, and they are 
so dense, so thick, that no people live there ; they are 
full of wild beasts and serpents, and beautiful birds » 
and insects, but you would not find there a human 
being." 

" How do people know anything about it if they 
can't get through ? " inquired Johnny Smart, with the 
air of having cornered his teacher. 

" Very good," said Miss West " I will ask the class 
that question." 

After a minute of silence Lily White suggested that 
Miss West had said that the river went through. Per- 
haps people went by that. 

" Still better," said the teacher. " Do any of you re- 
member that when we were speaking of tropical vege- 
tation, I told ypu of a certain river where trees such as 
we never see here, — trees with beautiful foliage and 
with flowers, grew along the banks ? Do you remem- 
ber my telling you that the trees were so close together 
and the undergrowth so dense, that sometimes for miles 
the travelers could not find room to step ashore ? That 
river was the Amazon." 

Then Miss West told the children more about the 
luxuriant vegetation of the South American tropics and 
the brilliant plumage of the birds there. She told them 
that when Europeans first came to South America they 
found no horses, or oxen, or sheep there, but plenty of 
gold and silver. She told them what kind of people 
they were who came, and how they destroyed the in- 
habitants for the sake of their riches. Also, she gave 
a short account of the Andes Mountains, among which 
these people were found, and of the other parts of the 
country. 

And she saw with satisfaction that the class discov- 
ered several large cities from their position. 



— Of all the studies in the world on which to form 
early and sound habits of investigation and reasoning, 
natural philosophy holds pre-eminence. It gives us the 
happiest proofs and the most deep-rooted convictions 
of truth ; it furnishes the quickest admonitions when we 
deviate toward error. — Horcue Mann. 
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READING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

BY M. EMMA JONES. 

The subject of reading in our schools has, in some 
instances, received too little attention. The utmost 
pains should be taken in the lowest primary grades. 
Bad habits formed in these grades seem to have a most 
tenacious desire to remain with their possessor. 

Our aim in teaching reading is to enable the child, 
by the fourth year in school, to read any papers or 
books which are within his comprehension. Teach a 
child to read well, — understandingly, — and there will 
be less trouble with other studies. In the first year 
fully one-kalf of the time should be spent in reading. 
As pupils advance, decrease the time, until the third 
year, when about one thirdht should devoted to reading. 

In most of our school readers there are excellent 
rules for reading. They may all be expressed to pri- 
mary pupils in this one ; viz., *' Read as you talk." A 
child, if left alone, will read a sentence right, — aright ac- 
cording to its own thoughts. The little one often 
thinks wrong, consequently he reads wrong. He can- 
not be made to think, but must be led. Skillful ques- 
tioning by the teacher will do wonders in this direction. 

Do not correct sing-song tones, wrong emphasis, or 
any incorrectness, by first reading the passage yourself, 
then requiring the pupil to read. Of course, now he 
reads it correctly. But what has been gained ? Nothing; 
but much, — the power to do for himself, — ^has been lost. 
Now let the little fellow try the next sentence. 
He is as helpless as ever ; yea, more so ; for having 
been helped once, he dependently looks for and expects 
help again. With helpful, suggestive questions, talk- 
ing of the lesson, learning the meaning of all the new 
words ; becoming familiar with all the words at sight 
so as to readily pronounce them, — all this having been 
done, have pupils read, a clause at a time, until cor- 
rectly read. It is easier to read and express correctly 
a few words than a long list. When the sentence or 
paragraph has been thus read in parts, have read two 
clauses ; three ; then the sentence, and last the para- 
graph. Have a paragraph to}d in child's language. 
Have a sentence read, substituting the meaning for the 
word. 

These directions continued and properly followed, 
with plenty of ingenuity and skill on the part of the 
teacher, we think will be an effectual remedy for what 
some one has been pleased to style ''that dreadful 
compound of a whine and a groan." Every teacher 
has had painful experience with the disease, the healing 
of which has sometimes almost baffled the skill of the 
most skillful teachers. 

Neither is pronouncing words readily and eorrectly, 
good reading. These are necessary adjuncts, but alone 
they are valueless in giving expression. 



Reading shows the intelligence of a child, his com- 
prehension of the text 

Pronunciation, articulation, and punctuation, all 
claim an equal share of attention. Fail to observe 
either of the three and your reading is not successful 

==== / 



FRACTIONS. 



BY WM. M. GIFFIN, A.M., NEWARK, N. J. 

In dealing with fractions we must not be any more 
confused than when dealing with units. Thus we say^ 
one-half of four units is two units ; one third of six 
books is two books. So also we say, one-half of four- 
sevenths is two-sevenths; one-third of six-ninths is two- 
ninths ; and yet the writer has often asked teachers, 
«*What is one- fourth of four books?" the answer is 
given, " One book." **What is one-fourth of four-ninths ?" 
The answer is given, "One-fomth of four-ninths ^ 
Why, one-fourth of four-ninths is, — why, it is four thirty- 
sixths I " Sure enough, it is ^ ? But did the teachers 
who so answered think of numbers or figures ? Why 
did those teachers say ^ ? ^Vas it not because they 
had been faultily taught the subject ? Did they think 
of a division of something, or of some operation they 
had learned when children ? If not the latter, why did 
they not say \ ? 

We have known teachers who, when asked to find 

the sum of f -}- f + 4 + i» begin by writing the 4, 3^ 

6, 8, on a line, and then performing the following 

work: 2)4,3,6,8 
t 

2 X 2 X 3 X 2 = 24. L. CM. 

This was because they had been given crutches with 
which to walk when they were not lame. 

The writer always insists upon the class finding, by 
sight, what is the common denominator of the fraction, 
and he never has any trouble in doing it, when he uses 
fractional blocks to illustrate. His class never knows 
anything about the least common multiple until they 
have been adding fractions for four or five days. Then 
he gives an example which he knows they will be un- 
able to find at sight. " What shall we do ? Ah ! I 
know, boys. Give me your attention and I'll show 
you." You see, he has created a necessity for the 
L. C. M., and all are full of interest, and give undi- 
vided attention to his explanation. Having been made 
himgry for the knowledge, and having received it un- 
der such circumstances, they never forget it^ and never 
use it only when it is necessary to do so. 

It was the words of Garfield that suggested this kind 
of teaching to the writer ; viz., " The student should 
first study what he most needs to know. The order of 
his needs should be the order of his work/' 
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GyMATASTJCS. 

THE CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE. 

The main parts of the voice are the lungs, the mouth, 
and the vocal organ proper. To breathe well is to 
speak we)!. It is an art. We do not breathe well nat- 
urally. To breathe for the purpose of speaking is a 
very different thing from the act of breathing for the 
purposes of life. We must learn it. 

Many people, — most people, — ^use only a third part 
of their lungs when speaking. This is about as inju- 
rious as to walk with the third part of one's foot 
We must learn to use the whole of our lungs. A deep 
inflation is the first condition of true vocal embsion. 
Think of the action of the bellows on the " expression 
stop " in a good harmoniiun, and reflect. The way to 
learn to breathe is to practice. Take in a long breath ; 
hold it as long as possible ; let it out slowly as pos- 
sible ; do it at first without emitting sound ; by-and-by 
emit sound, any notes and all the notes ; energize ; strive 
to accomplish more each time ; aim at acquiring power ; 
observe yourselves ; practice one thing at a time. A 
schoolboy feels pain in his arm the first day of the 
cricket season. He has brought muscles into play that 
have lain idle for many a long day ; the pain is a nat- 
ural consequence. You have brought into play muscles, 
the muscles of your lungs, which, possibly, you have 
never before exercised ; so you will feel pain. Never 
mind. It will pass off, and then it is healthy exercise. 

We must pass over the way of taking in and letting 
out the breath, — these arguments pro and coUy — with the 
remark that observation and faithful practice will supply 
what must now be necessarily suppressed. Then, as to 
the mouth. We must learn to open it. We Amer- 
icans, — thanks, perhaps, to our atmosphere or to the 
superabundance of consonants in our language, or both, 
—do not open our mouths wide enough. Sound cannot 
come out of our mouth unless we open it We acquire 
the habit by practice. We must take care in exercising 
to open the mouth well about the base of the tongue. 
This seems a simple matter, but it is nevertheless very 
unportant. 

And now for the vocal organ proper. It is 
more difficult to give directions for the development 
of its powers on paper. A pattern from the living 
teacher is better. The object to aim at is what singers 
call "the clear shock of the glottis." When this is 
accomplished the speaker need not fear any amount of 
work. 

EXERCISES. 

The requisite exercise is of two kinds : 

(i) Singing Exercises, Exercise the vowels with all 
the notes in the scale. Ay kah^ and ska should be 
especially used. A singing tutor, obtainable at any 
music-seller's, will supply plenty of examples. (2) Speak- 
ing Exercises. Select a list of words with long vowel 



sounds, such as "fall," "voice," "now," etc, and repeat 
them slowly and loudly. Draw them out as much as 
possible. It must be remembered that these exercises 
must be pursued constantly and regarded as gymnastic. 
The object aimed at must be to attain power. The 
reason is obvious Ask nature for power in the right 
way, and she gives it Think of the muscles of a black- 
smith's arm. 

We ought not to cease agitating rill there is asystem 
of vocal gymnastics recognized and pursuedat all our 
public schools. • 



THE USE OF THE IRREGULAR VERB. 

BY WM. M. PECK, A. M. 

No part of the English language is more fruitful in 
errors than the irregular verbs, and no exercise in lan- 
guage can be made more interesdng to children than 
learning their correct use, which to very many of them 
will be something new. For the first lessons choose 
such verbs as vrill present actions for the children to 
see during the recitation. Take the verb "break " for 
the first exercise. 

The teacher holds before the class a crayon. 

If I want to make two pieces of this crayon^ what shall 
Idof ''Break it:' 

Require the answeis to be complete sentences in 
every case. Let the sentences be repeated several 
times. The teacher breaks the crayon : 

IVhatdidldof ''Broke it:' 

Tell me so. " You broke the crayon.'' 

The teacher holds the two pieces to view. 

What have Idofie « ith this crayon ? " Broke it:' 

Tell me so. " You have broke thcU crayon:' 

That does not sound right. 

The teacher will get the correct word in the sentence ; 
then let all repeat the sentence together. 

The pupils repeat breaky broke^ broken^ very distinctly, 
after the teacher. Then obtain a variety of answers to 
each of these or similar questions. 

How many ever broke anything, and when ? How 
many have ever broken anything? What had I done 
to this crayon when I showed two pieces ? and other 
questions, securing the answers "has broken," "is 
broken," "was broken," etc., each in a complete sen- 
tence. One new word each day, reviewing words pre- 
viously given, will furnish occupation for a long time. 



— A great love for truth and jusdce should be de- 
veloped by real teaching. Truly the invention of the 
schoolmaster has been carried to the bitter end when 
children can be trained into a dislike for the study o i 
the grand scenes of which history is so rich and full.— 
Teachers^ Institute. 
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TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGY and HYGIENE, 

BY ALICE M. GUERNSEY. 
X. 

No one will dispute the necessity ot a liberal supply 
of pure water for the use of the body. The torments of 
extreme thirst are described as more intense than those 
of famine. I quote again from Gustafson : " Alcohol, 
besides being dangerous to the digestion, blood, and 
tissues (in the measure that it is undiluted), . . . 
has a chemical affinity for water, and therefore occupies 
it, in spite of the protests of the body that no more 
can be spared. And thus we have one source of the 
drink-craze which becomes at last, by the degeneration 
of the nervous system, almost a constitutional need. 
The drinker, if he can, meets the body's demand for 
water with some alcoholic drink ; /'. ^., alcohol and 
water ; but he feels only partial satisfaction therefrom, 
because the water found in the drink he takes has only 
been enough to partially satisfy the water-demand. 
Drinkers of alcoholic beverages decry water-drinkers 
for the quantities of cold water they pour down their 
throats. As a matter of fact, alcohol-drinkers take a 
great deal more of cold water than do water-drinkers. 
. . . . Not only do their systems have continually 
to wash out and dilute the alcohol, but the alcohol itself 
calls for water on its own account ; hence further thirst, 
the call for more water ; and the call is met, but only 
in connection with more alcohol also; and the more 
anxiously the system cries out for pure water to quench 
its thirst, the larger and stronger doses does the victim 
of alcohol pour down his throat ; and if not stayed by 
the hand of mercy, his thirst will not be slacked except 
by the waters of Death." 

It is not our business, as teachers, to make personal 
criticisms on the home life and surroundings of our 
pupils. And yet, in a general way, with a wisdom and 
kindness which will not offend, we must often do this. 
As educators of coming boards of health (in the good 
time-to-be, when each house shall be a sanitarium), we 
must teach the children to look well to the sources and 
surroundings of the water supplies of their homes. The 
common newspaper reports of epidemics, resulting from 
carelessness in this matter, carry their own lesson. 
Lives may be saved by our faithfulness in this matter. 
The same is true as regards ventilation and clothing ; 
of no less importance, certainly, is the use of alcohol 
in food, which may well be considered in this connec- 
tion. It is a delicate subject to handle, and yet no 
conscientious teacher can omit it 

Perhaps the best ground on which to combat the 
wine jellies, cider in mince pies, and brandy sauces, is 
that of the cumulative action of alpohol, which should, 
by this time, be thoroughly miistered by the pupil. In 
food which is baked, it is true that the alcohol escapes 
in the heat of the oven. It is no less true that a certain 



flavor remains which has proved itself sufficicat, time 
and again, to awaken a slumbering appetite. Thank 
God that the "arrest of thought" on this subject has 
come to so many of the mothers of the land. Be it ours 
to lead the boys and girls who will be heads of families^ 
by-and-by, into paths of perfect safety. 

" I cannot understand why my sons are dninkardsj 
or how they acquired the appetite for liquors," moaod 
a stricken mother. In conversation with a fnend on 
the care of children, a short time after, this same mother 
said, innocently, ** Oh, 1 couldn't have brought up ray 
children without gin," Was it any wonder that the 
drink demon obtained control over those boys? 



i^ALUE OF PHYSICAL EKEMCISES. 

BY SUPT. B. F. WRIGHT, ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Physical education is deemed by some a panacea for 
all the ills that schools are heir tOj especially when 
coupled ¥dth positive instruction in the laws and con- 
ditions of health. When will parents cease to put all 
the responsibility for the physical, mental, and mora! 
development of their children upon the teacher \ 

In all our schools light gymnastics should be prac- 
ticed, and in the grammar schools oral instruction 
should be given in practical hygiene* The value of 
physical exercises in breaking up the routine of school- 
work is unquestioned, but as a means of physical devel- 
opment they are of no great importance. Parents 
should give some attention to this part of the education 
of their children* Teachers will do the best they car* 
to instruct them, under proper hygienic conditions, 
during the twenty five out of the one hundred and forty- 
eight hours of each week, that the schools arc open. 
There certainly are some things in connection with the 
rearing of children that should not be relegated to the 
schools. 



ABOUT WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 

TO PUPILS, 

1. Do not be in a hurry* Take time to read evm 
question carefully, so that you may be sure to answer 
just what is asked, and nothing else* 

2. Work slowly and thoughtfully, l^ink out your an- 
swers and condense them into the fewest words possible. 

3. If you come to a puzzling question, pass it by until 
you have answered the rest, and then turn back to it 
when you are not pressed for time> 

4. Write neatly and legibly, and punctuate as you 
write. Separate your answers by a space, so that the 
examiner may distinguish each without confusion. 

5. After you have completed a paper, go over it care- 
fully with reference to accuracy, expression, spelling, 
punctuation, and capitals. — yohn Swetf. 
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PLUS A^'D MINUS, 



BY MRS. E. D. KELLOGG. 



Hew is itj that in the otherwise sensible and philo- 
sophical methods advocated by good authorities, for the 
working out of a lucid treatment of that fashionable 
cra^e^ first year's work in number, that one frequently 
6nds the terms plus and minus put forward as proper 
phraseolo^ for children just out of the nursery ? One 
expects to see a constant battle over the Grube and 
anti-Grube methods, and might naturally feel like 
poising in the flight of survey over this well-trodden 
ground, to wonder whether the infantile brain shall be 
puzzled with two or four processes ; but how any 
thoughtful, consistent, practical teacher can advocate 
the use of the terms plus and minus for six-year-old 
pupils, without violating the principle of simplicity in 
the teaching of children, is a mystery. 

A child puts one block and one block together and 
makes two blocks. There is not the least trouble in 
bis perfect understanding of that word and^ in uniting 
two things. No explanation is necessary or confusion 
involved in the use of a word with which he has always 
been familiar. The word and is " sunk into automatic 
action/' and every waking hour of his life practically 
demonstrates his unconscious comprehension of it. He 
goes to school and is introduced into a world of num- 
bers, and instead of using the well-known and to help 
him in this new call on his unused faculty of combina 
tion, his work is made infinitely harder and stranger to 
htm, by the use of the un-£hglish plus^ that he has 
never heard before, that means nothing to him, and 
that he will almost never hear in the future except in 
number work. 

The terrible bugbear that teachers delight to make 
of the process that '* one and one are two," in the teach- 
ing of little folks, and which the child knows, in all but 
the language, every time he uses his playthings, is made 
a still greater one by the introduction of a senseless 
word, wholly out of the range of the child's vocabulary, 
and needing a transladon into Anglo-Saxon before it 
means anything. And this is simplicity in teaching ! 
It is surely going *'from the known to the unknown" 
with a vengeance. But is it a natural, common-sense 
method? The child turns to his dinner and sees a 
knife and a fork \ when he gets to school it becomes a 
knife plus a fork. He plays at home, with a boy and 
a girl J to be consistent, it is a boy plus a girl when he 
meets them in the school-room. If this isn't elimina- 
ting the home element out of teachers, what is it? 

But, says an objector, the child learns plus without 
any difficulty, and he must know it some time. Yes, 
the child will say a word in Sanscrit in that place, if 
you teich him that. A child can say anything. True, 
he must learn many a term in after years that need no^ 



necessarily be administered with a spoon now in the 
baby age. 

As the usual argument that minus is just as easily 
comprehended by the child as less^ we say, try it the 
right way and see. Make a pile of objects and let the 
children make it more or Uss^ by taking away and add- 
ing to it. No matter how small they are ; if in school, 
those terms will come almost spontaneously in response 
to skillful treatment and questioning by the teacher. 
We have seen dull little children, hardly able to reach 
the top of the number-table, give this term less^ — ^as, "You 
have made the pile Uss^^ — with perfect ease and under- 
standing. We have never known the brightest prodigy 
to evolve minus. If any teacher is troubled to get the 
term less intelligently from the children, she has failed 
to work on that law of contrast that belongs to the 
mind, and has such wonderfiil associative power as to 
almost amount to revelation. We would recommend to 
the teacher to go back, over and over again, to the piled- 
up objects for illustration, whenever the wandering 
mind and mechanical tone show it has lost its first 
meanmg. We should like a recipe firom some expert 
for freshening up minus and endowing it with life and 
meaning. Either let us stop advocating natural home 
methods, or else wait till the mother, in distributing 
favors among her children, tells them that John must 
not Yizs^plus nor Mary minus ^ but that both must share 
equally. 

Emerson says that "great minds have nothing to do 
with consistency," but, without the slightest acknowl- 
edgment that these do not abound in the profession 
we believe that teachers must have a great deal to do 
with it, or fail of the best results. 



PRIMARY WRITING. 



BY EDWIN SHEPARD. 



A good long lead pencil is the best introduction to 
the pen ; used upon the same substance (paper), and of 
the same size, it can, if properly handled, serve all the 
uses of the pen in the schoolroom. With it can be 
tatight the correct position of hand and pen, form of 
letters, movement, and all that pertains to writing, save 
the actual use of ink. 

I do not condemn the use of the pen at the age of 
seven or eight years, but think the same results can 
be accomplished by using the pencil, with less labor and 
trouble to the teacher and at reduced expense. The 
pencil must be kept sharp, and discarded when it be- 
comes too short. Short slate and lead pencils are the 
means, unconsciously, of forming the habit of grasp- 
ing the pencil close to the point with the vice-like grip 
so common in our schools ; and no habit is harder to 
overcome when the pen is placed in the hands of the 
pupils. My constant plea b for long pencils. The 
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teacher in higher grades is often found hard at work 
breaking up a habit that, with proper care, would never 
have been formed. 

Do not attempt the use of ink at the first lesson ; 
give out the pens, and practice pen-holding and move- 
ment. As the pupils are not writing, the position of 
the body can more easily be secured. See that the 
little fingers are kept well back from the pen. Pass in 
and out among the pupils, righting up drooping shoul- 
ders, and [pushing the pens of those who are holding 
them so near the point, farther down. 

Show them the correct position at the desk, and cre- 
ate, if possible, an enthusiasm over this diy but very 
essential point. Stir up a strife as to who shall sit the 
best. Call attention to the one sitting in the best posi- 
tion, and reward in some manner those who have made 
improvement ; always recognize honest effort. 

Show the pupils what the forearm movement is, and 
how it is made. Place upon the board the following 
movement exercise, — 



and with the dry pen imitate the motion used in making 
it. Do not use the fingers in this movement, other 
than to simply hold the pen ; let the muscle of the fore 
arm do the work. 

Repeat, slowly, the words, — " Forward, back \ for- 
ward, back," — ^three times, letting the class repeat the 
words with you, and moving the pen at the same time. 

Escplain the finger movement, showing how it is 
made; change to the following movement: 



Use the words, "Slide, down; slide, down." Show 
that the forearm makes the line indicated by the word 
** slide"; that the fingers contract to make the down 
stroke. Tell them that this union of the forearm and 
finger movements is called " the combined movement," 
and the one most used by the best writers. 

These two exercises can precede each lesson, for the 
first year, with the pen. If the pens are new, wet them 
with the tongue to remove the finishing-oil. Try with 
ink, upon practice-paper, the first exercise. Careful 
work on practice-paper should precede every copy-book 
lesson . Mistakes made here, through carelessness or 
ignorance can be avoided when the book is taken up. 
Blunders and gross errors should not appear in the book. 

The copy-book should show how much form has been 
taught, and how much proficiency has been attained in 
executing the different forms found in the copy. 

The introduction, then, to ink-writing is something 
like the following : 

X. Practice on form, with either lead or slate pencil, 
from copy set by the teacher on the blackboard. 

a. Drill exercises with a dry pen on movements. 



3. Drill exercises on practice-paper with ink. 

4. Trace the copy found in the book with dry pen. 

5. Practice this copy on practice-paper with ink. 

6. Write in book. 

The first lessons with ink are a great trial to the 
teacher*s patience, but good results (neat books) show- 
ing a continued improvement, are an immense satisfac- 
tion to both teacher and pupil. A clean, well written 
copy book, showing as it does neatness and attainment, 
becomes a thing of beauty and a joy forever. 



SIMILAR 'SHAPED SOLIDS AND FIGURES. 

BY G. C FISHER* 

It has always seemed absurd that pupils should not 
be taught the relative size of spheres, circles, and other 
similar-shaped solids and figures until (as is usually the 
case) the last year of grammar-school Ufe I If it is im- 
portant, from a practical point of view, that a pupil 
should know the cost of eight oranges at three cents an 
orange, is it not also important that he should know the 
relative size of two oranges, one of which is four inches 
in diameter and the other two ? Is he a well-informed 
dealer in oranges if he does not know? 

For the benefit of teachers sufficiently iconoclastic 
and radical enough to defy the bugbear of authority and 
disposed to give out examples involving the relative 
size of spheres, circles, etc., the following are inserted: 

A cheese that is 2 feet across, is how many times as 
large as a cheese of the same thickness i foot across? 

An iron ball, 2 inches through, weighs how many 
times as much as one i inch through ? 

A man who is 2 feet across the shoulders, is how many 
times as large ^ a boy i foot across the shoulders ? 

An apple that is 2 inches through, has how many 
times as much eating in it as an apple that is i inch 
through ? 

A hoop, 4 feet across, .is how many times as large as 
a hoop 2 feet across ? 

A round dish, 3 feet across, would catch how many 
times as much water as a round dish i foot across ? 

The above will suggest others of similar kind. 



— Cheerfulness is just as natural to the heart of a 
man in strong health as color to his cheek ; and wherever 
there is habitual gloom there must be cither bad air, 
unwholesome food, improperly severe labor, or ening 
habits of life. — Anon. 



— I am impressed with the fact that the greatest 
thing a human sotil ever does in this world is to see some- 
thing, and tell what it saw in a plain way. Hundreds 
of people can talk for one who can think, but thousands 
can think for one who can see. To see clearly is poetiy> 
prophecy, and religion, — all in one. — Emerson. 
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" TENS AND UNirSr 

To ih€ Editor of ihe American Ttacher: 

We have read with great interest the article of Emma D. 
Schneider, published in Jan. Teacher, 1886^ under the title 
of ^'Tens and Units." We feel exceedingly pleased to see 
her introduce so boldly the word ones among the arithmetical 
terms, as borrowed from the vocabulary of children. To a 
child one and ones have a meaning and suggest an idea, 
vrhiUt unit and units are words not only devoid of sense, 
but incapable of acquiring a meaning, except by means, and 
as a synonym of one and ones. 

At the same time the article has suggested a question 
which we have often asked ourselves ; viz , Is it not to be 
regretted, and a cause oE much confusion, that we use the 
same term uniis in the three following expressions : " Order 
of units," ** Period of units," and "Units the ist, 2d, (etc.) 
order/' Would it not be preferable to say, for instance, 
'^ Period of unitiest'' and '< Elements of the ist, 2d (etc.) 
ordcr/^ We aie particularly pleased to observe that the writer 
departs from the general practice of text-books, and no longer 
includes ten among the first and most elementary numbers, 
but on the contrary treats it as a tally. 

If we analyze the writer^s theory aright, it seems to us 
that she would understand how to use with advantage a nu- 
merical frame which we devised a couple of years ago, but 
the manipulation of which seems to puzzle some of our 
teachers* ahhough they tell us that they have seen it before. 
Whatever the title to the claim of inventor may be, if the 
frame can be of any use to teachers, they are welcome to it, 
as far, at least, as we personally are concerned. 

A glance at the dia- 
grams shows the con- 
struction of theframe. 
^^ is a small block 
resting upon four legs 
of convenient height. 
CZ? is a thin board 
fastened perpendicu- 
larly to the upper 
face of the block. I ts 
object is to hide the 
balls not in operation. 

^ ^ I \ are wires nsmg per- 

yKU^?i**n4^ \ pendicularly from the 

upper face of the block, bending over the top of board CZ?, 
.and returning perpendicularly to the block in the rear of 
the board. The number of wires is a multiple of 3, there 
being three orders in a period. Upon each wire there 
are ten b.^ll^T^* nine might be sufficient; all the balls are of 
the same height, but of three different diameters ; viz., small 
size for units^ medium size for tens^ and large size for 
hundreds^ Each set of three wires have their balls painted 
in different colors, each color marking a period. The names 
of the respective orders and periods are printed upon the 
board behind the respective wires, thus : 




r? 



Units 
Tens 
Hundreds^ 


^ n^ ^ 

ego 
tn 

of thousands. 


Units 1 

Tens 

Hundreds. 


of millioas. 


of units. 



EF is a small blackboard attached in front for the purpose 
of writing the numbers, as they are formed upon the frame. 
The object of the frame is to teach to write and read nam* 
bers according to the theory of the decimal scale ; and its 
manipulation, briefly set forth, embraces the following steps: 

First Step.— Upon the wire a pass i, 2, to 9 balls to the 
front ; ask how many balls ; have the pupils write the proper 
figure on the blackboard under the wires. By times remove 
all the balls, and ask again, ** How many ? " in order to teach 
the number zeroy called by the children no^ none^ or none at 
all. Have the proper figure written. We do not like the 
term naught; in the first place children invariably corrupt 
it into aught, and in the second it cannot be used adjecttvely, 
the same as other numbers. We prefer^ therefore, the term 
zero. Thus teach the numbers, o, i, 2, 3, 4 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9. 

Second Step.— Pass the tenth ball to the front and ask. 
How many balls ? Ans,:Ttii, 

Have we a figure to write ten f No. 

What do we do? We substitute one medium ball for ten 
small balls as a tally; we call that tally i ten. 

Write I under the second wire and call it i ten; mark the 
difference between i one and i ten. Next write i upon the 
school blackboard, and ask, — 

How much did I write ? Ans, : i. 

What I,— I one, or i ten f We cannot tell. 

How will we be able to tell ? Where are the tens upon the 
frame ? On the second wire. 

The figure i, in order to be i ten, must then be in the sec> 
ond place. How do we get in the second place ? Look to 
the frame : how many ones have we beside the i ten t None 
(zero). 

Now suppose that we write upon the school blackboard 
2ero ones to the right of the figure i already written ; does 
the figure i not advance to the second place ? Yes. 

And does it not become i ten f Yes. 

Third Step. — Combine units and tens, avoiding the use 
of as yet of the abbreviated names eleven, etc., but use ten and 
one, etc. Proceed to 99, avoiding all abbreviated names, 
such as twenty, for which you use two tens; twenty-one, for 
which you use two tens andoHe, 

Fourth Step. — The numbers being learned up to 99 in- 
clusively, teach the abbreviated names, and show as much 
as possible how these names have been introduced ; for in- 
stance, in two-tens, two has been ty; hence, twoty, further 
corrupted into twenty ^ Show how and has been omitted in 
twenty and one, etc.; also mark the difference between 
twenty-four ^n^ fourteen, as to the place of the units. 

Fifth Step.— Add the hundreds by introducing them as 
a new tally instead of 10 tens. 

Sixth Step. — Teach in a similar manner the period of 
the thousands. 

Seventh Step.— Combine both periods. 

Eighth Step.— Proceed similarly with all the following 
periods. 

Mark well, that in writing numbers we use no periods,— 
only orders; but that in reading numbers we use periods, the 
same as we say, Henry, Thomas, and Urias Miles ; Henry, 
Thomas, and Urias Towers; Henry, Thomas, and Urias 
Ulrich. P. J. D. 

Cheboygan, Mich,, 1886. 



— Christianity and republicanism are both individualism. 
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QUESTION DRAWER. 

Ck>mmaiiicatlont for this Department should be addretted to QUB8TXOH 
Drawer, 8 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 

*' I have a large class of rather dull pupils, averaging about 
twelve years of age. They seem to need constant drill on the 
* three R's.* Is it advisable for me to attempt anything in the 
line of object-lessons or elementary science ?" 

, Niagara Co, N. Y. A. E. M. 

The first work of every teacher, with new pupils, 
should be to ascertain whether or not they know how to 
learn properly. Pupils of the ages of those mentioned, 
who are dull, cannot have had such development of 
their powers of acquiring knowledge as to fit them for 
learning anything successfully, — not even by " drill on 
the three R's." 

A proper training by means of objects, not a teach- 
ing of facts merely, but a training in the use of their 
own powers of observation that will enable them to see 
readily, distinguish clearly, and describe correctly, will 
prepare them for learning the " three R's" more intelli- 
gently than by any "drill" on these subjects alone. 
Therefore, in answer to the question, I would say // is 
advisable for you to attempt something in the line of 
object-teaching, if you know how to lead children to 
teach themselves, how to bring their minds in contact 
with things through every sense by which knowledge of 
them may be gained. 

N. A. Calkins, Assist Supt of Schools, N, Y, City, 



'* When I began my work last fall I considered myself a strong 
healthy woman, but I find that I am 'giving out.* I am physic- 
ally so tired at the close of school that I find it necessary to de- 
vote the balance of my day to rest rather than to reading and 
study. Worse than all, my lungs and throat seem to be failing. 
Is there any remedy, or must I 'break down ' like so many other 
teachers?" A Weary Schoolmarm. 

— — , Conn, 

There is a remedy which is simple enough after you 
have learned to use it. Do not stand so much, and 
talk less. You regard your pupils as enemies rather 
than as allies, and you constitute yourself lecturer in- 
stead of guide. Trust and befriend the children. Treat 
them politely. Do not let them regard you as they do 
the policeman. If your pupils are young, adopt some 
merit system simply as an aid to their memories. If 
they are too old for that, appeal to the desire which 
most children have to be considered well-bred. Never 
let your pupils know that their conduct annoys you ; 
but make them feel that they have shown you, by their 
actions, how sadly their manners have been neglected. 
With such a sentiment established in the school, you 
may safely keep your seat a part of the time. 

There is little excuse for the teacher who ruins her 
voice in the school-room. Speak always in a low, clear 
voice if you wish to maintain order and quiet ; and, 
what is more important, if you wish to have the respect 
4Df your pupils. The child expressed a universal senti- 



ment who said, '' It is terrible hard to be good where 
you have one of those screaming, stamping teachers. " 
Beginners are apt to think they must be eternally talk- 
ing to their pupils and telling them to " sit up and be 
quiet." Oftentimes a shake of the head or a smile will 
prove more effective than many words. 



" What can I do to keep my school room tidy when it is oca^ 
pied by sixty restless boys and girls, who leave a trail of mud tv> 
mark their entrance every morning, and of waste-paper to mark 
their exit every night ? " C. F. R. 

. N, J. 

This is, indeed, an important question, for you have 
in training many future housekeepers of both sexes, and 
their weal or woe depends, vastly more than people 
think, on the personal habits formed in childhood. 
Provide a door-mat, and insist that all wipe their feet 
on entering the school-room. Induce all the children 
to furnish themselves with small bags, closed at the top 
by a string. Have these tied on to the frame of the dest, 
and insist that they receive all waste material. Pass 
the waste-basket two or three times a week, and have 
the bags emptied. Get a brush and dust-pan ; and if 
any pupil fails to keep the floor about his desk perfectly 
clean, have him " brush up " before be leaves the school- 
room. 

Never dismiss your school until every desk is in order 
and the floor free from litter of any kind. Make your 
own desk and your general care of the school-room an 
example. Above all, cultivate in your school a senti- 
ment in favor of personal neatness, — a sentiment which 
cannot fail to disgrace slovenly pupils. 



*'My ten-year-old girls are so tired of their Readers th^t the 
reading lesson has become an irksome task for us all. Whal C3.o 
I do to make the work profitable and pleasant ? " F. C. G. 

, Mass, 

If your aim is to teach the children to read, you must 
instruct them in reading, and the sooner you lay aside 
those " Readers *' the better. Get some magazines to 
use in their stead. Back numbers of the WiiU Awake 
can be had for a dollar a dozen, and a few pennies 
apiece from the children will furnish matter. It will he 
your own fault if you do not have as enthusiastic and 
intelligent a reading class as any teacher could desire. 
Inspire your pupils with a love for good books and teach 
them what to read. Tell them something about Long- 
fellow. Read to them some of his poems and see ho^ 
eager they are to hear more of "Hiawatha,'* and to 
repeat together "Paul Revere's Ride" and "The Chil- 
dren's Hour." Read Hawthorne's Wonder Book^ acd 
tell them the story of the man who wrote it Use 
Irving's Sketch Booky and show them the beauties of 
Snow-bound, To accomplish the end it is nectiisnry 
that there be some regular time for this reading, and 
the last fifteen minutes of each school-day cannot be 
more wisely spent than with the best authors. 
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METHODS. 



WRITING STORIES UPON SLATES. 

This may be managed in a variety of ways, viz. : Let 
the children write each sentence as fast as developed. 
In this case all the stories will be the same. This 
should be done quite frequently, in order to give the 
teacher a better opportunity to help pupils form correct 
expressions. Another way is to have the class observe 
the picture, and then have the children make stories 
by writing answers to suggestive questions which the 
teacher places on the blackboard ; or the teacher may 
offer a few suggestions, just to arouse a train of thought, 
and then let the children write. This last method pro- 
duces a greater variety of expression, and allows the in- 
dividuality of the pupils to become more prominent. 

Again advancing, let the pupils observe the picture 
closely for a few moments, and then write a story with- 
out any suggestive questions from the teacher. This is 
the highest step to be reached by means of pictures, 
and should not be required of pupils until they have 
bad considerable practice in the work preceding. 

The stories will be found to be curiously unlike, 
although the subject is the same for all. In this exer- 
cise the pupil's imagination has full play, and the stories 
produced clearly show the part which that faculty per- 
forms in the work of each child. One child, with little 
imaginative power, will write a tame description of the 
objects in the picture, and be happy and contented with 
his prosaic production. Another, with a vivid imagi- 
nation, Will not only describe objects, but will invest 
them with varied qualities and characteristics, and give 
fanriiiil reasons for the relations they seem to bear to 
one another, Louis H. Marvel. 



WRITING. 

FINGER EXERCISES. 

Before the pupil is taught letter-making, he should be 
patiently trained in performing certain elementary move- 
ments of the hand and fingers. 

Exersises requiring him to separate the fingers into 
two groups, and training him to move each of the two 
groups independently of other parts of the hand, should 
be systematically practiced. 

The thumb, with the first and second fingers, may be 
termed the '^ grip,^' the third and fourth fingers the 
" resf The first exercise is to separate the grip and 
nex/ widely, — to repeat the movement by count till it 
cai) be quickly and easily performed. Next follow 
movements in raising and lowering (contracting and 
extending) separately the grip and rest. 

When !he child has obtained control of these two 
parts of the hand so that he can move them independ- 
ently of each other, the training in pencil-holding should 



begin. The chart, the teacher's hand ; and those pupils 
who succeed first and best in getting the proper position 
will serve as models for the class. 

A great advantage will be gained if a ft?f of the more 
successful pupils are placed in line before the other 
pupils to practice with them and exemplify the correct 
exercise. The pupil who succeeds best in the attain- 
ment of a proper manner of writing may be selected as 
a model and placed at a table of proper height in view 
of the whole class. — Supt, W. E, Anderson^ Milwaukee. 



SPELLING. 

Spell the following homonyms : To, two, too ; sun, son ; 
no, know ; dear, deer ; be, bee ; here, hear ; all, awl ; 
their, there. 

Spell the homonyms : Blue, blew ; one, won ; would, 
wood ; told, tolled ; eight, ate ; sea, see ; pair, pare, 
pear ; pane, pain ; sale, sail ; write, right ; red, read ; 
cellar, seller ; steal, steel ; by, buy ; nun, none ; cells, sells ; 
cent, sent, scent ; tax, tacks j dyed, died ; pray, prey ; 
ought, aught ; in, inn ; our, hour ; new, knew ; fair, fare ; 
bear, bare; vale, veil; pail, pale; sore, soar; sight, cite, 
site ; lain, lane ; road, rode, rowed ; week, weak ; whole, 
hole, ; him, hymn ; the, thee ; bell, belle ; fourth, forth. 

The pUpils should be taught all the words in the text- 
books used, all homonyms whose cognates occur in 
these limits, and learn to spell names of articles of food 
and clothing, names of objects in and about the school 
house and grounds, and learn to use the dictionary. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Each teacher should select daily fi-om the text-books 
used the list of words her pupils are to spell, and keep 
the list, date, and the number of pupils who missed 
each word, if any. 

Pupils in first grade should be responsible for the 
long and short vowel sounds, and their diacritical mark- 
ing. 

The pupils of the second grade should review the 
work of the first, and be responsible for the occasional 
vowel sounds and their diacritical marking. 

The pupils of the third grade should be responsible 
for all of the elementary sounds and their diacritical 
marking. 

It is recommended that pupils be required to prepare 
two written lessons, then spell them orally, as a review, 
continuing that order. A combination of written and 
oral work is preferable to the exclusive work of either. 

In oral spelling, the pupil is expected to pronounce 
each word distinctly before attempting to spell it ; to 
pronounce each syllable distinctly after spelling it; and, 
finally, to pronounce the whole word. — Z>. C TiiiotsoHy 
Supt, of Schools^ lopeka^ Kansas, 



— Electricity is the soul of the earth — Carlyle. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 

DEATH OF LITTLE NELL. 

For she was dead. There, upon her little bed, she 
lay at rest. The solemn stillness was no marvel now. 
, She was dead. No sleep so beautiful and calm, so 
free fiom trace of p lin, so fair to look upon. She seemed 
a creature fresh from the hand of God, and waiting for 
the breath of life, — not one who h^d lived and suffered 
death. 

Her couch was dressed with, here and there, some 

winter berries and green leaves, gathered in a spot she 

had been used to favor. 'When I die, put near me 

^ something that has loved the light, and had the sky 

above it always." These were her words. 

She was dead. Dear, gentle, patient, nob^e Nell was 
dead. Her little bird, — a poor slight thing the pressure 
of a finger would have crushed, — was stirring nimbly in 
its cage, and the strong heart of its child-mistress was 
mute and motionless forever. 

Where were the traces ot her early cares her suffer- 
ings, and fatigues? All gone. His was the true death 
before their eyes. Sorrow was dead indeed in her, but 
peace and perfect happiness were bom, imaged in her 
tranquil beauty and profound repose. 

And still her former self lay there, unaltered in this 
change. Yes ; the old fireside had smiled on that same 
sweet face ; it had passed like a dream through haunts 
of misery and care ; at the door of the poor school- 
master on the summer evening, — before the furnace-fire 
on the cold, wet night, — at the still, dying boy, there 
had been the same mild, lovely look. So shall we know 
the angels in their majesty, after death. 

The old man held one lan;»uid arm in his, and kept 
the small hand tight folded to his breast, for warmth. 
It was the hand she had stretched out to him with her 
last smile, — the hand that had led him on through all 
their wanderings. Ever and anon he pressed it to his 
lips, then hugged it to his breast again, murmuring that 
it was warmer now, — and, as he said it, he looked m 
agony to those who stood around, as if imploring them 
to help her. 

She was dead, and past all help, or need of it. The 
ancient rooms she had seemed to fill with life, even 
while her own was ebbin^ fast, — the garden she had 
tended, — the eyes she had gladdened, — the noiseless 
haunts of many a thoughtless hour, — the paths she had 
trodden as if it were but yesterday, could know her no 
more. 

" It is not," said the schoolmaster, as he bent down 
to kiss her on her cheek, and gave his tears free vent : 
"it is not in this world that heaven's justice ends. 
Think what it is compared with the world to which her 
young spirit has winged its early flight, and say, if one 
deliberate wish, expressed in solemn terms above this 



bed, could call her back to life, which of us would 
utter it I ''—From Dickens' Did Curmiiy S/wfi. 



TRUE GENTLEMEN- 

" I beg your pardon ? " and, with a smile and a touch 
of his hat, Harry Edm^n handed to an old man» against 
whom he had accidentally stumbled, the cane which he 
had knocked from his hand. ^'I hope I did not hurt 
you ! We were playing too roughly.'' 

" Not a bit," said the old man. " Boys will be boys, 
and it's best they should be. You didn't harm me." 

"I'm glad to hear it;'* and lifung his hat again, 
Harry turned to join the playmates with whom he had 
been frolicking at the time of the accident 

" What do you raise your hat to that old fellow (or?" 
asked his companion, Charlie Gray. "He is only Old 
Giles, the Huckster." 

"That mak^s no diHerence," said Harr>% "The 
question is not whether he is a gentlemm, but whether 
I am one ; and no tn:e gentleman will be less polite ta 
a man because he wears a shabby coat or hawks vege- 
tables through tlie streets, instead of sitting in a conni* 
ing house." 

Which was right } — T^e Heiping Hand. 



MY COUNTRY. 

I love my country *s vine clad hilh, 
Her thousand bright and ^shing nils, 

Her sunshine and her storms; 
Her rough and rugged rocks that rear 
Their hoary heads high in the air 

In wild, fantastrc forms. 

I love her rivers deep and wide, 

Those mighty sireams thai seaward glide 

To seek the ocean's breast ; 
Her smiling fieldsp her flowery dales, 
Her shady dells, her pleasant vales, 

Abodes of peaceful rest. 

I love her forests, dark and lone, 
For there the wild -bird's merry tone 

I hear from raorn to night ; 
And lovelier flowers are there, I ween, 
Than e*er in eastern lands were seen, 

In varied colors bri;>ht. 

Her forests and her valleys fair. 

Her flowers that scent the morning air, 

All have their charms for me ; 
But more I love my country's name, 
Those words that echo deathless fame. 

The Land of Liberty ! . — Amn, 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOONS 

AND 

SOCIAL HOURS. 



Th€Sf Ex^cisfs may be used as Readings or Recitations, The 
Editor a?i// he ^<td ttf receive contributions from teachers and others. 



THE KINDLY WINTER. 

The snow lies deep upon the ground 
In c^at of mail the pools are bound ; 
The hungry rooks in squadrons fly, 
And winds are slumbering in the sky. 

Drowsily the snow-flakes fall ; 
The robin on the garden-wall 
Looks wistful at our window pane, 
The customary crumb to gain. 

Pile up the fire ! the winter wind, 
Although it nip, is not unkind ; 
And winter days, though dark, can bring 
As many pleasures as the spring. 

The winter is a friend of mine ; 
His step is light, his eyeballs shine ; 
Bis cheek is ruddy as the mom ; 
He carols like the lark in com. 

His tread is brisk upon the snows, 

His pulses gallop as he goes ; 

He hath a smile upon his lips, 

V\ ith songs and welcomes, jests and quips. 

Tis he that feeds the April buds ; 
^ Hf he that clothes the summer woods ; 
'Tis he makes plump the autumn grain ; 
And loads with wealth the creaking wain. 

Pile up the fire I and ere he go, 
Our blessings on his head shall flow, — 
The halj old wmter, bleak and sear, 
The friend and father of the year. 

— Charles Mackay. 



DESCRIPTION OF A MIDNIGHT MURDER. 

Twas night ! the stars were shrouded in a vail of 
mist j a clouded canopy o'erhung the world; the vivid 
lightnings flashed and shook their fiery darts upon the 
earth ; the deep-toned thunder rolled along the vaulted 
sky; the elements were in wild commotion ; the storm- 
spirit howled in the air; the winds whistled ; the hail- 
stones fell like leaden balls ; the huge undulations of 
the ocean dashed upon the rock-bound shore^ and tor- 
rents leaped from mountain tops; when the murderer 
sprang from his sleepless couch with vengeance on his 
brow, murder in his heart, and the fell instmment of 
destruction in his hand. The storm increased; the 



lightnings flashed with brighter glare; the thunder 
growled with deeper energy ; the winds whistled with a 
wilder fury; the confusion of the hour was congenial to 
his soul, and the stormy passions which raged in his 
bosom. He clenched his weapon with a stemer grasp. 
A demoniac smile gathered on his lip ; he grated his 
teeth ; raised his arm ; sprang with a yell of triumph 
upon his victim, and relentlessly killed, — a musquito! 



RECITATION FOR A SMALL BOY. 

To the audience in front: 

You think I do not dare to talk 

Because I am so little, 
But every boy must leam to walk 
Before he learns to whittle. 

To the audience at the right: 

When little Henry Clay was young, 

He was afraid and Bashful, 
But when he leamed to use his tongue 

He used it very rashfiil. 
To the audience at the left: 

When Daniel Webster first began. 

He could not speak a letter ; 
But, when he grew to be a man. 

He did a good deal better. 

To teacher or chairman on platform : 

So every boy should do his best. 

No matter where he stands, sir ; 
And now I think I'll take a rest 
And let you clap your hands, sir. 

—Eugene J, Hall. 



BUGLE SONG. 

The splendor falls on castle walls 

And snowy summits old in story ; 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow ; set the wild echoes flying : 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

O hark, O hear ! how thin and clear, 

And thinner, clearer, further going ; 
O sweet and far, from cliff and scar, 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing ! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying : 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

O love, they die in yon rich sky, 

They faint on hill or field or river : 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul. 
And grow forever and forever. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
And answer echoes, — answer, dying, dying, dying. 

— Tennyson, 
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SINGING IN THE MORNING. 
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1. Sing-Ing in the morn - ing. Singing tliro'tlie day, Singing nt tlicheartli-stono, 

2. Sing-ing at tlie sun- set, Singing in tlie eve. Singing w ttli m-Joic - ing, 

3. Cares may come to vex us. Burdens may op-press. Time mny bring us trou- ble. 
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Sing-ing on our way; Sing-ing at our la - bors, Sin^-ing \u our re^t. 

Sing - ing wlien we grieve; Sing- ing cheers the lone- ly, Sintiin^sootliestlie smcl. 

Treas-ures may be less; Yet with fond corn-pan - ions, Lovid unci clieriHlietHoiig, 




Singing in the mom-ing, Sing -ing, sing-ing. Sing-ing thro' the day; Sing-ing in the 
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mom-ing, Singing thro* the day; Mu-sic is a bless - ing, U.-^c It when we may. 
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RECITATION,— WHY WE COME TO SCHOOL. 

(For fourteen pupils.) 

1. "What is the end of study? Why that to know, 
which else we should not know." — Shakespeare, 

2. " I would rather excel others in knowledge than in 
power." — Addison, 

3. Knowledge comes of learning well retained. 

— Dante, 

4. The only jewel which will not decay is knowledge. 

— Langford, 

5. Knowledge, in truth, is the great sun in the firma- 
ment. — Webster, 

6. He who binds his soul to knowledge steals the key 
of heaven. — Willis, 

7. Every addition to true knowledge is an addition to 
human power. — Mann, \ 



8. Knowledge is the antidote lo fear.— ^wfrj^^. 

9. The door step to the temple of wisdom is a knowl- 
edge of our own ignorance, — Spurgton. 

10. Knowledge is of two kinds. We know a subject 
ourselves, and we know where we can ^et inforrantion 
upon it. — Sam yo/insim. 

II. By knowledge we do learn ourselves to know. 
And what to man, and what to God we owe. 

— Spencer. 

12. A life of knowledge is not often a life of initin' 
and crime. — Sydney Smith, 

13. Ignorance is the curse of God ; knowledge, the 
wing wherewith we fly to heaven. -^Shak^s^eare. 

14. The maxim, '*Know thyself," does not suffice- 
Know others, know ihem well, — that's my advice. 

— Wenander. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

QvMtions and antwen for the Notes and Qneriet should reach as by the 
flnt of each month to Insure publication In the following number. 

We desire that our patrons should consider themselves at liberty to take 
part in the discussions of the Notes and Queries. You are invited to send in 
such questions as 70a desire to have answered; we also solicit answers to 
qnestioas Riven. 

ALL COMMUlf lOATlOirS FOR THIS DKPARTMCVT ICUBT BS 8XHT TO THK 

Editor, S Somkrskt Strrbt. Boston. Mass. 

ANSWERS TO QUERIES, 

72. What was the first month of the year before the reformation 
of the Roman calendar ? 

March was the first month in the early Roman calendar. By the 
Julian calendar, established by Julius Caesar, 46 B.C., the months 
were reconstructed : the Roman year, which began March i and 
had but ten months, being changed to Jan. I, and two months added. 
Thirty-one days were given to the 1st, 3d, 5th, 7th, 8th, loth, and 
1 2th months, and thirty days each to the rest, except Feb., which 
on every fourth year received an intercalary day. made by the 
sexto Calendas Martins, whence ** leap year " came to be called 
Bissextile. As the Julian year had 365)^ days, its length ex- 
ceeded the true solar year by 11 minutes, 14 seconds; so that the 
equinox in the course of centuries fell back several days. To cor- 
rect this error, Pope Gregory XIII. in 1582 reformed the calendar 
by suppressing ten days, restoring the equinox to March 21. The 
Gregorian calendar also made every year which is divisible by 
four without a remainder, a leap year, except the centennial years, 
which are only leap years when the first two figures are divisible 
by four ; thus 1600 was a leap year, 1700, 1800, and 19CX) common 
years, 2000 a leap year, etc The length of the mean year is 365 
days, 5 hours, 49 min., 12 sec. ; exceeding the true solar year nearly 
26 seconds, which error amounts to i day in 3325 years. 

LOCJ Van E., Everest, Dak, Ttr, 

83 Arithmetical Enigma, — 

I, Unit; 3, Line; 3, Surface; 4. Solid; 5, Minus; 6, Plus; 7, 
Fraction ; 8, Fathom ; 9, Pace; 10, Barleycorn ; 11, Penny; 12, 
Half; 13, Ton; 14, One; 15, Chord. 

My whole is " Multiply the circumference by one-half the ra- 
dius " Abbie E. C., Milfordy AT, H, 

Credit to E. H., Hinsdale, N. H.; L. M. W., Farmington, Ct ; 
and K. S. L., Selkirk, N. Y. 

84. What was Prince Albert's surname 7 

Prince Albert's surname was Guelph. H. M. F., Ptosta, la, 

85. Give a comprehensive explanation of the gain or loss of a 
day in passing either east or west around the earth. 

The gain or loss of a day in going around the earth is the result 
of a few simple facts, as follows : The sun appears to revolve 
around the earth from east to west, in twenty-four hours. If a 
person travels east a short distance in one day, the sun will not 
have to appear to make quite a whole revolution to be in the same 
relative position that it was in when he started. He will there- 
fore have gained a small amount of time. For the same reason, 
by going farther he will gain more, until by the time he has reached 
the stayrting-point he will have gained one whole day. For oppo- 
site reasons he would lose one day by going around the earth to 
the west 

Another explanation : If a man could travel west around the 
earth in twenty-four hours, keeping on the meridian with the sun, 
he would reach the starting-point, the same time, by his time, that 
he started, bat one day later by the true time ; he would have lost 
one day. For opposite reasons, he would gain one day by going 
cast. A. C. Ames, Powell, ATeb, 

86. Explain the government of the Sandwich Islands. 

The government is a limited monarchy. The legblative func- 
tion is exercised by representatives chosen by the people. 

JosiE R., Woodville^O, 

89. How would you explain to pupils the differences between 
iving and non-living matter ? 



Take an object of each, such as stone (non-living) and tree /ij^* 
ing). The non-living matter is formed and becomes larger by ad- 
dition to the outside. The living matter originates from parents ;. 
grows and develops by taking food into itself, which food it 
changes so that it becomes a part of itself. In non-living matter,, 
all parts are alike ; in living matter, parts are unlike. Non-living 
matter does not change ; living matter changes, and finally dies. 

JosiE R., WoodvilU, O, 

Another answer is : Living or organic beings are composed of 
different parts or organs, each having its own functions to per- 
form, and growing by growth of these organs. Non-living or in- 
organic bodies are homogeneous, — that is, alike all through, each 
part like all the rest,— and grow by accretions on the outside. 

A. C. A., Pawfll, Neb. 

90. Who is the author of the fines, — 

" Full many a shaft at random sent 
Hits mark the archer little meant. 
Full many a word at random spoken 
\ May soothe or wound the heart that's broken " ? 

A. A. P., Brooklyn, N Y. 

^ I find them slightly different in Walter Scott's poem, " The 
Lord of the Isles," in the sth Canto, i8th stanza. The following^ 
is the correct quotation : 

" Oh, many a shaft at random sent 
Finds mark the archer little meant 1 
And many a word at random spoken 
May sooth, or wound, a heart that's broken.*' 

M. I. P., Chelsea, 
Credit to Minnie B. P., Parish, N. Y. 

91. When is the proper time to begin the explanation of frac- 
tions to pupils studying arithmetic ? 

Most teachers find that whole numbers and fractions can be 
taught profitably at the same time. E. W. S. 

92. Where are the Mts. Erebus and Terror, and when and by 
whom were they discovered ? 

In 1840 Captain Ross, who was exploring in and about the An" 
tarctic regions, penetrated to about latitude 79 degrees ; here he 
found two mounUins 12,000 feet high. He named them Erebus, 
and Terror, after two of his vessels. Bessie S., Jersey City, N,J, 

Credit to H. M. G., Rohrersville, Md. ; A. C. A., Powell, NeU 

93. Who is the author of the following lines : 

"The human heart is like a mill,— it goeth round and round ; 
If it has nothing else to grind, it must iuelf be ground.' 
Henry W. Longfellow is the author. S. 

98. What is the capiUl of Dakota ? 

Bismarck is the capital of Dakota. JOSIE R., Woodville, O, 
Credit to E. H. R., No. Rochester, Mass., and Lou Van E., 
Everest, Dak. Ter. 

99. How may we acquire the power of right thinking, and of 
arriving at just conclusions ? 

By reading deliberately able and comprehensive works, by med- 
itating deeply and carefully. Read such books as the legal and 
political arguments of Chief Justice Marshall and Alexander Ham- 
ilton, and Burke" s Refle:tions, and also study rhetoric and geometry. 

Geo. Manning. 

100. There is one place only in the United SUtes where four 
of its divisions into territoties and States comer. Where is this 
place, and how is it marked? 

Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, and Utah corner, and the San 
J uan r iver flows through the comer. H. M. F., Pcosta, la. 

Credit to L W., Connecticut ; A. C. A., Powell, Dak. Ter. ; Geo. 
F. Manning, Mich. 

103. Why is Boston nicknamed " Modern Athens " and " The 
Hub"? 

Boston is probably named " Modern Athens" because !t is the 
center of literature, art, and science in America. ** The Hub," I 
think, originated with Oliver W. Holmes. A. C. A., Nebraska, 

104. In teaching the early history of Massachusetts, how would 
you explain to children the difference between "The Pilgrims" 
and "The Puritans"? 
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^JfTe Paritan* were a religious sect in England who were not 
ftislied with the eitetit o£ the reformation in church affairs 
brought about by Henry VI L They insisted upon still farther 
departure from the Roman Catholic religion, and the introduction 
of purer forms of worship. They were tnen of austere morality 
and strict integrity, and no civil power on earth could make them 
ykld a tithe of their conviction. The Puritans gradually increased 
in number and influence. With Cromwell and the Commonwealth 
they came into complete control. 

The Pilgrims were &uch of the Puritans as could no longer en- 
dure the interference of the national church, in their spiritual 
aflairff, and who^ for conscience sake» sought homes in a strange 
land where they might enjoy freedom to worship God. They left 
England and sought homea in Jlolland. From there they went to 
Ley den, and finally to America. Their wanderings gave them the 
name of Pilgrims. Jo$te R , WoodvUU^ Ohio, 

105. Who was the first post master -general of the United States ? 

The tirst postmaster-general was S a mud Osgood. 

F. C. K., Cato, N. K 

Credit to E. ir. Rt No. Rochester, Mass. 

too. What §ve vice^preai dents of the United States have died 
during their term of office ? 

George Clinton^ \%i2\ Eldridge Gerry, 1814; Wm. R. King 
1853 ; Henry Wilson ; and Thomas A, Hendricks, 1885. 

F. C. K., Cato, N, K. 

109. What early American explorer wrote a " History of the 
World *' while confined in the London Tower? 

Sir Walter Raleigh, accused of a conspiracy to raise Lady Ara- 
bella Stuart to the throne, was committed Nov. 17, 1603, and kept 
thirteen years, and wrote Hist&ry 0/ tkt World \tL 1614, — hii most 
important work. F. C. K., Cato, N,Y. 

Credit to K. S. L, Selkirk, N. V. 

no, W^ here would a line drawn due northwest from the equator 
and extended as far as possiblcj terminate ? 

A line starting at a point on the equator and extending north- 
west would reach the north pole, if it continued to go northwest 
all the way; but if it started northwest and extended straight 
ahead it would return to the starting-point. My first sUUement is 
rt0i ^uiif triif. The line would continually approach toward the 
north pole, but never reach it. It would come infinitely near the 
pole. A. C. A., Powell, Neb. 

Everything between the equator and north pole is north of the 
equator; between it and the south pole, south, 

Lou Van E., Everest, D, T. 



QUERIES. 

i^z. In the reign of what Eoman emperor did public churches 
begm to be built? 

153* When was the first astronomical observatory erected in 
Earopei and where? 

154. What five great potentates reigned in Europe contempo- 
raneously in the sixteenth century ? 

155. What wis the distinguishing characteristic of the House 
of atuart ? 

156. When and in what country was pa|>er invented? 

1 57. In what century did bells and organs begin to be used in 
churches ? 

15S, What is the history of the " Field of the Cloth of Gold"? 

159. What place was called the " Little Gibraltar," and why? 

160. LUerawy Eni^m^,— 

I am composed oj 65 letters ; 
My 65, 14. 5, 60, 46, % 6ji is a noted essayist. 
My ifi, 7^ 13, 18, 25, 30, 50^ 17, aSp 41, 54^ 10, is the author of 
Eu^fteAmm. 
My 15* 9. 53, 53, n, 20, 45, is this author's best novel. 
My 64, 3, 13, 33, 21, 4% 30, is called the " Father of Poetry." 
My 3, 7, S7t 12, 31* 17, i^ the author of On^n of Species, 
My i» 4, 29i 39r 43, 54, 62, is one of Scott's novels. 



My 6| 60, 24, 3, 10, 44, is an American poet. 
My 47, 48, 43. 63, 38, 8, 54, 58, 46, 61, 46, is one of his best poems. 
My 40, 56, 51, 63, 46, 18, 1, 55, 8, is the author oiBattU of Books. 
My 1, 30, 4, 34, 39, 32. is a noted biographer. 
My 19, 33, J2, 22, 27, 46 is the author of Tom Brown at Oxford. 
My 23, 34, 50, 8, 54, ID, is called the " Prince of English Poets.** 
My 37» 59, 25, 9, 36, is the author of /Robinson Crusoe. 
My whole is an extract from Patrick Henry's speech before the 
Virginia Convention. K. S. L., Selkirk, N, K 

161. Is the following sentence correct, and if not how should it 
be corrected ? " Have you paid your accounts ? " D. O., Iowa. 

162. At what point on the earth's surface can a person stand 
so that at any time during the day his shadow will point south, 
and why ? D. O., Iowa, 

163. What writer is known as " The Funny man of the New 
York Times*' ? A. E. C, New Hampshire. 

164. What is the difference between a mineral and a metal ? 

A. E. C. 

165. What is meant by "Conservation of Energy" and "Corre- 
lation of Energy " ? 
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Every teacher who obtains twenty signatures to this pledge,— 
*^ IwillTfCi to be kind to all HARMLESS living creatures, and try tt 
protect them from cruel usage,** and sends to Geo. T. Angell, Esq., 
President of Parent Band, 96 Tremont street, Boston, name of 
"Band" and its president, saying it is a branch of Americais 
Teachers' Band, will receive without cost, — 

(i) A beautiful metallic badge. 

(2) Full information what to do and how to do it. 

(3) Band of Mercy melodies. 

(4) Ten lessons on kindness to animals, with stones, etc 

( 5) Our Dumb Animals, monthly paper, one year 

There are, January 13, 1886, 5,120 Bands in the United States, 
with over 321,500 members. 

6C4. Boston, Mass : Brimmer School No, 2 Band, P., L. M. 
Stetson; T. P., A. T. Douglass; S., S. Rothfuchs; T., 
M. M. McCarthy. 

605. Dunlap. la.: P. and S,U.h. McNally. 

606. First Fork, Pa : Daisy Band, P. and S., Maud E. Wykoff. 

607. Manchester, N. H. : Amoskea^ Band. P., Herman Dinsmore : 

V. P., Charles Hardy ; S, Ellen Burke ; T, Belle Whiton. 

608. Dalton, Minn.: Agassiz Band, P,, Anton Thompson; S., 

Christina Bergeson. 

609. Carlton, N. Y. : Locust Grove Band. P., Mary D. Wheatville. 

610. Minneapolis, Minn. : Lyndale School Band, P., David Pell ; 

S., Elsie Atkinson. 

611. Eureka, Kas. : P, and S,, W. C. Stevenson. 

612. Boston, Mass : Quincy School No. 1 Band. P.,}. Garland: 

V, P., E. F. O'Kearn; T, M. Akins; S., J. A. Mahoney, 

613. Fairfax, la.: Sunbeam Band. P, Mary E. Mitchell; S., 

Maggie Deacon ; T, Etta Wilson. 

614. Greene, la.: Lowell Band, P,z.ndS., Hannah D. Shook. 

615. Stanley, O. : Morning Star Band. P., Lizzie Burkhsu-t; S., 

Sadie Reeves. 

616. Manchester, Va. : Pansy Band, P. and S., Martin A. Harris. 

617. New Canton, Va. : James Piver Band. P,, M. F. Jones ; 5"., 

J. M. Riddle. 

618. Lock Haven, Pa. : Union Band. P., T.McLain; 5"., K. Small. 

619. Hammond, 111. : Center School Band. P., Wm. H. Bentley; 

S., Theodore A. Funk. 

620. Charleston, W. Va.: Ethel Band /% Nellie Hubbard; S., 

Ettie S. Walker. 
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The Kindergarten, 

PRIM A R Y EDUCATION. 

1^ AU rommunlcstiont for this department sboald be sent to W. N. 
Bl]LiiA:a<K tA Forte. Ini). 

] hATa ftiUl on hund four hundred copies of Dr. Sernln's celebrated Rep&rt 
m £djirutt&jt. which I vW teU for the benefit of the Froebel Institute of 
Xorth Auier leu, «t 60 ctiut« per copj. The book was ortginallj sold for one 
dollar. It Is a rich storehoase of new and fresh ideas on education. The 
proceeds of the sale go to the publication fund of the Froebel Institute of 
North America. W. N. HAiLMAinr, La Porte, Ind. 

AH who desire to become members of the Froebel Institute of North 
America will please send the annual fee of $1.00 to the treasurer. B. B. 
Bontoon, Snpt. Blind Asjinm, Louisville, Kt., or to the president, W. N. 
Hailmann, La Porte, Ind. Members are entitled to one cbpj of the Proceed' 
logs of the Madison meeting, a volume of about 200 pages, and will receive 
M a premium a copy of Seguln's celebrated Report on Edtieation, donated for 
this purpose to the Froebel Institute. 



— A correspondent asks us to say how far the occu- 
pations and devices of the kindergarten can be utilized 
in the school ? Had I been asked how far they can be 
utilized in the kindergarten^ I should have said: "Just 
as far as you, the teacher, understand and appreciate 
their scope, have entered into their meaning, and con- 
trol their possibilities." I have no other answer to 
make concerning their utilization in the school. Were 
it not for the indignation that troubles the soul when- 
ever one sees childhood, budding manhood and woman 
bood victimized by presumptuous incompetence, there 
could scarcely be a more ludicrous sight than a kinder* 
gartner or teacher caught in the meshes of occupations 
or devices whose bearing or significance are a mystery 
to her. Nor is it enough to know only what the children 
can do with these things; you must know yi\i2LX,you can 
do with them. You must have felt their uplifting, culti- 
vating, fertilizing influences in your own mind. You 
must have done with them as much more as your keener 
insight, your deeper feeling, your greater skill imply. 



— Surely there can be no objection to the gradual 
and healthy transformation of the primary school, by 
which the latter partakes more and more of the charac- 
ter of the kindergarten with its steady regard for the 
growing manhood and womanhood, and its delicate 
attention to the immediate wants and needs of the child. 
Only good can come from such a transformation. The 
child's senses will receive better training, his notions 
and ideas will become more accurate, his language more 
precise, his hands more skilled, his feelings warmer, his 
disposition more kindly, his conscience keener, his 
habits better regulated, his will more fully controlled by 
law. Thus in all dirctions there is gain in this trans- 
action from the narrow aims, inadequate means, arti- 
ftdal methods, and chilling mannerisms of the da3rs that 
are sinking into the past 



— On the other hand, it is to be regretted that there 

IS frequently noticeable in kindergartens and systems 

^of kindargartens a retrogade transformation, in which 

the kindergarten seeks to ape the school in its inordi- 



nate zeal for immediate results, for fore-ordained reci- 
tations, for Procrustean uniformity, discipline, time- 
tables, silence, and isolation. This retrograde tendency 
is, perhaps, most apparent,— certainly most appalling, — 
in the abuse of object«lessons, solemn talks about the 
gifts and occupations, and set question-and-answer fits 
scattered through the forenoon to tone down the chil- 
dren's joy. This is all wrong. The sense and language 
exercises of the kindergarten should never become 
"object-lessons," but should always come in the garb 
of joyous games and fiee intercourse with the things in 
question. 

— " Never tell a pupil what he can discover for him- 
self." Never is a long time. I do not like any of these 
never-rules. The only one that should be followed is 
this : Never make a never-rule. No one hesitates to 
tell a child the fire will bum ; yet the child could dis- 
cover this for himself. I see my neighbor's house on 
fire. I don't hesitate to tell him about it, although I 
am certain he will discover it for himself. 

"These are extreme cases," you say. Yes, extreme 
cases are always getting in our way. They come up in 
school and out. They must be dealt with in school as 
well as out of school. Here is a boy at the board trying to 
solve a long and difficult problem. At the very outset he 
has said, " Once one is two." Don't tell him of it. He 
will discover it for himself after awhile. Yes, but much 
valuable time will have been wasted before he discovers 
it Why not call his attention to the fact that he has 
made a slight mistake in the beginning, instead of letting 
him go entirely through a long process first. Let him 
look for it himself then^ and he will gain all that he 
would by going entirely through the work before look- 
ing for it — Geo, F, Bass, 

— In a sprightly article on " The * New Education ' 
Run Mad," Charles H. Levermore in Education 
attacks President Eliot for his effort to raise the 
American University to a higher lead and into closer 
harmony with the aspirations of our age. The article 
throughout is of dgubtful temper, quite dogmatical, and 
meritorious chiefly for witty sayings, such as "youthful 
wiseacres," "young Rehoboams," "Bamumize," "Jingo," 
etc. The gentleman evidently is afiraid oi progress, in 
which he sees only "inflation," and of the Feitgeist 
which he abhors as the "spirit of callowness." He 
stands open-mouthed before the tree of the " New Edu- 
cation," whose " branches tower toward heaven ; " but 
his knees grow weak at the thought that "so far also its 
roots penetrate toward Tartarus," and he trembles in 
the contemplation of a dead ghost, — a spirit of active 
evil, — ^laid long ago even by the new education of Soc- 
rates, still more effectually by that of Jesus of Nazareth, 
of which tiie new education of our day is but the re- 
assertion and all-sided application. 
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KINDERGARTEN ECHOES. 

— San Francisco reports twenty-two free kinder- 
gartens. 

— The Milwaukee Mission Kindergarten Association 
has three kindergartens and a training class. 

— Prof. Webe, the editor of IVi^d^'s Paradise of Child- 
hood^ died at Hamburg, December 25. 

— M. Anagnos, director of the Perkins Institute and 
Massachusetts School for the Blind, writes concerning 
the value of the kindergarten : 

— The first part of Baron v6n Marenholtz-Buelow's 
Theoretical and Practical Manual has been published at 
Kassel. It contains the theory of Froebel's educational 
scheme. 

— Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson proposes the establish- 
ment of kindergarten homes for the children of destitute 
and criminal classes. Would that she might reach the 
great heart of the people with her appeal. 

— Miss Hattie Davis read an excellent paper on the 
*'*' Use of Kindergarten Occupations in Primary Schools " 
before a teachers' convention at Flint, Mich. She is 
rapidly winning the schools of Flint for this reform. 

— Miss Sarah A. Stewart has been invited to " look 
the ground over " at Philadelphia. We hope she may 
take root there and do for the public schools of that 
city what she accomplished for the Milwaukee schools. 

— Tlie Kindergarten and Drawing School Monthly^ of 
Toronto, is now simply The Kindergarten^ zxiA continues 
to grow. We join Prof. Ogden in his wish that " we 
had a good organ in the United States." Why does 
not somebody try to give us one ? 

— We acknowledge the receipt of an interesting and 
carefully prepared paper on " Industrial and Techno- 
logical Training," by Sarah Sands Paddock. It is re- 
printed from the Proceedings of the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction. It contains a valuable 
summary of the subject and presents forcible arguments 
in its favor. 

— The Chicago Free Kindergarten Association pub- 
lished, in January, the first number of The Free Kinder- 
garten, giving an account of the work of the associ- 
ation, and a number of sprightly articles and stories. 
The total number of children enrolled in the kinder- 
gartens of this association is 177 1. The training class 
numbers 27. 

— The first annual report ot the Industrial Educa- 
tion Association of New York gives an encouraging 
account of its affairs. We notice among its objects, 
" To study and devise methods and systems of industrial 
training, and to secure their introduction into schools ; 
and, when expedient, to form special classes and schools 
for such instruction." One of its committees is pre- 
paring a manual of lessons, — ''Lessons in Agriculture," 



by which little boys are instructed in the eiemeats ol 
agricultural pursuits, using a large box of eanh with 
miniature ploughs, harrows, rakes, tltiA hoes* Miss Jane 
P. Cattell, 21 University Place, New York, is secretary 
of the association. 

— The S4th annual report of the trustees of the 
Perkins Institute and Massachusetts School for the 
Blind brings the cheering news that the work of estab 
lishing a kindergarten for the blind is progressing most 
hopefully. A beautiful site of more than six acres has 
been purchased in Roxbury, at a cost of $30,000. The 
work of excavation for the foundation of a new, com- 
modious building has begun, and the coming year will 
probably see it completed and equipped. This work, 
however, will exhaust the available funds for this pur- 
pose, but the same munificent spirit that has carried 
this noble work thus far will, without doubt, supply all 
fixture needs. Among the donations that have brought 
about the present success is one of $10,000 by a Boston 
lady who refuses to be named, and another of $5i^o 
by an anonymous friend of the blind. 

Those interested in this great work of love should 
send for the stirring appeal issued by M. Anagnos, 
director of the institution, and pass it from hand £o 
hand. 

— In the Milwaukee public schools there are ten 
kindergartens, which, in spite of the inclement sharp 
Wisconsin winter, are attended by 980 children ^ith 
eighteen teachers. One-half the children attend in the 
forenoon, the other half in the afternoon. The teachers 
are engaged for both sessions. Ten young ladies assist 
in the kindergarten during the forenoon, and pursue 
theoretical and practical studies during four afternoons 
of each week, under the direction of Miss McCullough. 
The influence of these kindergartens on the spirit and 
methods of the primary schools is marked and bene^ 
ficial. A number of the occupations of the kinder^anen 
are used to advantage in the primary school, and the 
teachers are heartily in favor of the kindergarten. 

" Of the great and lasting benefits of the kindergarten 
with special reference to the case of the blind, we have 
so ample a proof and convincing testimony in facts that 
we need not waste many words. During the past fire 
years FroebeUs system has been introduced and prac- 
tised in our school, and its results have been truly mar- 
velous. Pupils whose faculties had been weakened and 
enervated by unwise indulgence or benumbed by the 
frost of privation, and who, sinking gradually into 
sluggishness and idiocy, were averse even to locomotion 
and unable so much as to tie the strings of their shoes, 
have been reclaimed and have made remarkable prog- 
ress. Boys and girls who seemed entirely helpless, and 
had no command whatever of their hands, have been 
aroused to energy and activity through its mmistiy- 
Moreover, its progressive spirit has penetrated into 
every class-room, creeping silently into the thoughts of 
every teacher, and thus some of the lingering shndow* 
of past methods have been touched by the brightDes& 
of the coming morning." 
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A SINGING LESSON IN THE KINDER- 
GARTEN. 

BY BESSIE E* HAILMANN. 

Teacher. — I was wallcin^ down the street, one day. 
The sun was shining, the birds singing, the flowers 
blooming, ihe soft wind blowing ; the leaves were green, 
and I was happy because spring had come. Soon I 
saw a shop, wiUi a large door^ wide open. Inside the 
door I could see the firelight on the walls ; the men at 
work had their sleeves rolled up, and their arms were 
smutt}% A horse stood near the door (cries of " Black- 
smith, blacksmith/') getting a new pair of shoes ; and 
two men were at the bellows blowing the fire. We are 
blacksmiths^ too, and here is our lire in the center of 
the ring. See itj how it glows I And here are our 
bellows [hands in position on waists]. 

(i) Inhaling and exhaling, — repealed until correctly 
done, or signs of weariness appear, — noitoo oJUn^ — better^ 
mt often enaugk. 

Tn {continuing). — Well, 1 walked on and on, until I 
came to a tall, very tall house, I went into the door, and 
up some stairs. 

(2) Rising and falling on tip toes, — up» — up, — ^up; 
then I rested [down] ; and so on through three or four 
repetitions. Then I peeped out of a little window [make 
window with first fingers and thumbs] and saw a ship 
sailing, sailing, sailing away [cries of " I saw a ship a- 
sailing,'' — a favorite song], and saw the sailors on board, 
and we waved our handkerchiefs* 

(3) Devitalizing exercises, — ^withdrawing of life from 
the hands. 

All sing, — adapting motions to the words ; 



g^^ 



--JiRJ- 



J ^w 3 sMp 3 sail 'tug:, ^ sail- lug o^cr the sca^ 
Thejc were f our-and-t wcnty mI i-ors a - ski pp mc o' ^r th t deck, 



And 

And 



it was full of prct-tj things for ba -by and for mcTKcre were 
there were white and pretty mice with rlne^»<kbout their neckst, And the 



i JT"^!^" 7 ,M J X'^-^'^-j -^ 



rai-sms Ln the ca - bin, su - gar kiss - cs in the hold, And the 
cap-tAin wat a duek^ with a jaek -^ et on bis bade. When the 

tf= rJ- 1 ^r 



. 1 —V ^ ^ - ^ 



JE -JX- 



^ --.'- 



<aib «ere made of silk, aud tbc masts were nude of gold 
sJii p bj- sa n t' I aall , c r i jd t he cap - 1 am , q iiack , quatrk ,q U4ck I 

Tr. {ci^ntinuing), — Then I went home, and when I 
shut the door I forgot and slammed itj which aroused 
my haby brother, and he cried so that I went up^stairs 
and sang him to sleep, 

(4) AU humming softly first, ^en increasing and 
diminishing ; 



etc. 



Then it was dinner-time i so I had my dinner, then 




^55 



dressed for an afternoon concert, and heard some beaa^' 
tifiil music. One man played the big bass violin [imi- 
tate the molions used in playing the various instru* 
ments] ; another, the violin ; another, the flute, 

rf — f \ - - ^ n (Similar lo humming ex' 

^-^ " ' '-^ ^* ^-^ exercise.) ^ 

J. _ - _^ The teacher then goes to 

c c e thepiano, and having asked 

the children lo represent the 
''orchestra/' while she is the 
the " leader." plays the pat- 
tern to be sung (a repetition of exercises 4 and 5), mod- 
ulating w^ilh appropriate chords, and accompanying the 
voices with chords (rarely melody, — if so, melody in the 
background)* 

This kind of a lesson cannot be given every mommg^ 
It would lose its freshness ; the children would become 
lax, and a generally loose condition wotild prevail. In- 
deed this is always a danger to be guarded against, — ^a 
slipshod way of getting over the exercises. In con' 
ducting such a practice, the teacher must keep in view 
constantly the desired result ; 1. r„ unconscious ^outward- 
tendings self-forgetting^ interested purposeful action. 

In conducting such a practice (and this is true of most 
singing lessons) the teacher must not talk (except in the 
story); talking, explaining, telling, introduces a foreign 
element and breaks the spelL Besides it is a waste of 
time. Three-fourths of the talking and explaining done 
in singing-lessons might be left out so far as its benefit 
is concerned, to say nothing of iis positive injury in 
directing the mind away from the subject 
under consideration. For instance : 

Tk — Children, this is ta — a^ — what is it? Ta— i 

Children {shouting). — Ta — a. 

Tr, — Again [repeat], again, etc. 

Many good teachers use so much valuable lime in 
this so-called musical drill (whereas it is merely a mem- 
ory exercise in recognition of sfgnSj that could be just 
as well acquired musicall)) that they have no time for 
breathing and voice exercises, Tt is wonderful how 
much time is gained; and, more important still, how 
much musical thinking and feeling can he cultivated by 
refraining from talking during the lesson. 

A good change, having a tendency to counteract the 
tendency to looseness before mentioned, is to play drills 
thus i n surin g prec i si on , Th e obj ec t s to be a ttai ne d are , 
the grace and harmonious blending of gesture peculiar 
to Delsarte, and the sure, correct, intelligent gesture of 
a clear, thorough understanding of the thing to be done ; 
these objects to be attained through Joyous, un self- con- 
scious practice. 

The object of the story is to arouse and stimulate the 
imagination. Because, when the imagination is at work, 
the whole being is in an enthusiastic, lively state. The 
muscles of the voice are relaxed, because the attention 
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is directed away from them. Then, too, the moral effect 
of a vivid representation of natural phenomena is excel- 
lent ; and in the kindergarten no opportunity should be 
lost for giving the children a fine, keen love for its nat- 
ural surroundings, and putting them in the state of mind 
that results from this contemplation. 



IVHAT FROEBEL DID FOR YOUNG 
CHILDREN. 

[I have just been reading a little pamphlet, which was a paper 
read by Miss £. A. Manny at the International Health Exhibition 
in London, on ** What Froebel did for Young Children/' and I 
should like to extract a few passages for The American Teacher. 

— E. P. PlABODY.] 

" Froebel's idea for little children's training was free- 
dom in the exercise of faculty under kindly guidance. 
We have seen what their characteristics mainly are, — 
bodily activity of every kind, manual power, fancy, imi- 
tative action, and loving dependence, leading to moral 
development 

*'A11 these characteristics, all their opening capacities, 
should have room to expand and improve. We must 
not try to do the education of these children for them. 
They are educating themselves every hour and every 
day. But, said Froebel, we must give them opportu 
nities for investigation and for action, and we should 
surround them with loving influences, which nre as sun 



shine to these little human plants. In the kindergarten 
such aims are carried out. The teaching is not direct 
instruction. It trains the senses and the observing 
powers through handling and doing ; it exercises the 
muscles and limbs, it takes advantage of the imitathre 
faculty ; it appeals to the fancy by means of stories and 
talks \ it works through the affections : it draws forth 
helpfulness and self-respect. In consequence, the chil- 
dren advance imperceptibly but surely in health and 
strength, in knowledge, in skill, and in conduct 
Froebel devoted much thought to the devising and 
organizing of suitable occupations and games for this 
early age, which are most successful in application. 
Still it is his theory of training which is the most im- 
portant matter to bear in mind." 

"Again, the kindergarten ought to be looked on not 
as a substitute for home life, but a supplement to it ; 
except, indeed, in the case of those neglected children 
in whose homes bad influences prevail. For a part of 
the day it offers advantages which the home does not 
Owing to its gentle discipline, its large family, its prao- 
tised staff, it can do in some ways more than the home 
alone can do as a preparation for school and for school 
life. Froebel then indicated a training, — an education, 
— ^for the children of three to six, singularly and care- 
fully adapted to the main features of their growing age. 
By successive steps (for in the kindergarten each year 
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is dealt with as on a separate level) the mothers and 
the teachers help them to make a real and steady 
advance in all directions. 

In conclusion, I should like to suggest a point for 
discussion. Why have not Froebel's methods been 
more widely accepted and acted on in England ? It 
would be very satisfactory if this conference could 
throw some light on the matter. Notwithstanding the 
increased recognition of Froebel, notwithstanding that 
kindergartens are multiplying, and that mothers approve 
their effects ; notwithstanding that the educational de- 
partment and some school boards have given encourage- 
ment in this direction, yet the system is looked upon in 
some quarters with a sort of doubtful distrust. Why 
should it be so ? " It may partly be accotmted for by 
the fact which must be granted, that some unsatisfactory 
kindergartens exist, and that there are at present com- 
paratively few well-trained teachers. But with all allow- 
ance for this and other hindrances, among which may 
be reckoned the necessity for economy in schools de- 
pendent on public funds, how is it that Froebel's prin- 
ciples of training are not more fully taken as a basisx)f 
education for the millions of children whose early years 
are so often wasted or misapplied ? How is it that edu 
cated mothers still leave their children to the care of 
ancultured nurses?" 

"The question is a very simple one, and it ought to 



be brought to an issue. Are children's self-educating- 
methods right or wrong ? If right, let us follow their 
indications ; if wrong, let us continue to neglect or to 
work contrary to them. One could almost wish that 
all nurseries and infant schools, and even all kinder- 
gartens, were suddenly swept away and forgotten in 
order that those who direct early education might place 
it upon a new basis. The educational views of the 
present day are theoretically in favor of natural, rational 
training, and I fully believe that the reconstruction 
would be arranged in accordance with Froebel's ideas. 
In that case young children would have to acknowledge 
a debt of gratitude not only to their German benefactor^ 
but to those who, in their country, had enabled them to 
prepare dur'ng a happy childhood, for a life of devel* 
oped capacity, right conduct, and useful action." 



VARIETIES. 



— Adam was the only man who could get off a joke with- 
out some galoot saying he had heard it before. 

— '* Hush r* whispered a little girl to her classmates, who 
were laughing during prayer; ** we should be polite to God." 

— A bright story in grammar is told of a little schoolgirl. 
" Quarrel," she parsed, *» is plural." " Why ? " " Because it 
takes two to make one." 

— True glory consists in doing what deserves a place in 
history ; writing what deserves to be read ; and in so living 
as to make the world happier and better for our living in it. 
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— A minister asked a little boy who had been converted, 
** Does not the devil tell you that you are not a Christian? " 
*' Yea. sometimes.'' •« Well, what do yo say to him ? " ** I 
tell him that, whether I am a Christian or not, it is none of 
his business/* 

— Mary was curious about relationships. A man stopping 
in the family often told her of the savings of his " little step- 
son." One evening Mary came to nim and said : '* Please 
tell me about your door-step-son, and what made him that 
kind of a boy?" 

-^A Goad Husband, — ^"I have been married now," 
boasted a prosy old fellow, *' more than thirty years, and 
have never given my wife a cross word." '* That's because 
you never dared, uncle," said a little nephew, who lived with 
them. '* If you had, auntie would have made you jump." 

— This, says our English contemporary and namesake, is 
a slice out of the verbau part of a recent examination for a 
good civil service post: " What is the principal property of 
heat ? " ^iw.— " To expand. •* And what of cold ? " Ans, 
—"To contract." "Give me an example." ^»i.— "The 
days are long in summer and short in winter." 

— A little Swedish girl, walking with her father on a starry 
oight, was so attracted by the brilliancy of the sky, all lit up 
with twinkling stars from one end to the other, that she 
seemed to be Tost in her thinking. Her father asked what 



she was thinking of so intently. Her answer was, ^ I was 
just thinking, if the wron/^ sideot heaven is so glorious, what 
must the ri^ht side be ? " 

— There be none so lowly 
But have some angel touch 

Yet, nursing love's unholy 
We live for self too much. 

There's no dearth of kindness 
In this world of ours; 

Only in our blindness, 
We gather thorns for flowers. 

— Gerald Afassey {Eng,^ 1828). 

— A brieht youth, undergoing examination a few days 
days since for admission to one of the departments, fonnd 
himself confronted with the question, " What is the distance 
from the earth to the sun ?" Not having the exact number 
of miles with him, he wrote in reply : " I am unable to state 
accurately, but don't believe the sun is near enouji^ to in- 
terfere with a proper performance of my duties, if I get this 
clerkship." He got it. 
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i 



Send for price-lists and specimen pages. 
E. H. BXJTlLiE^K, & CO., Pixl>liisliei^, 

17 & 19 So, Sketh St, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

N. B. Agent, 

V 76 Ha-wley St., Boston, Mass. 



Tlie IS^eTV England 

BUREAU OF EDUCATION 



8UPPUKS 



L 
2. 

a 



4. 

5. 
6. 



TMioheiB with desirable poeitione. 
CoUeges with Presidents, Professors, and Tutors. 
Academies, Seminaries, and Public and Private Schools of every 
Orade with competent Principals, Teachers, and Superintendents. 
Boarding and Family Schools with Matrons and Housekeepers. 
Oives Parents Information of the Best Schools. 
Rents and Bells School Property. 
We invite well-qualified teachers, — we desire no others, — to regi.^ter with as. There 
IS constant demand for a new supply for every gride of school from the kindergarten to 
the college. Teachers who desire positions or preferment should lose no time to avail 
themselves of the special advantages offered by the N. E. Bureau of Education. 

This Bureau is under the management of a professional educator who has spent forty 
years in the school-room, and has devoted much attention to the school and the teachers' 
necessary qualifications. 

It is never too late to register, for there is no week of the year when teachers are not 
called for at this Agencr. 
No charge to School Officers for services rendered by this Bureau. 
Circulars am d Forms op Application sent prbz. 

IV. II. -How is the time to register for the Spring and Pall campaigns. 
Applications are already coming in to Ull vacancies then to ooonr. 

Apply to HIBAH ORCUTT Manager, 



PUBLIC OPINION. 

Hiram Oroutt, LLJD. : 

D€mr Sit : —The flnl of JtBuarj I wrote to 
eight dUEaronl BohoolAgeiielee for Oiroolan and 
▲ppUeatloB Forms. Among the nambor rooolTOd 
WM that of the N. a. Baroau, and I eaa truth- 
folly say yoon Is the most latlifaoloiy of thorn 
aU. The oChon ohargo olthor an < 
oommlHloB or rogiiferatloa f oo. 
portaat point In your faTor Is the fMlU^ yom 
haTO for adTOitlaIng In that most Tataablo pa- 
por, the JouRMAL of aDVOASzoir. I enoloso 
my appUoatlon and foo. 8. 8. P. 



8TIXiZ« TWBV OOXmCS, 



*<IhaYoroglrt«rodwlthyow tauroaa. liad 
yom farntah the bait potltlonf." O.P.L. 

a ,ir.r.,irM.i,ine. 

** Tour agOB^y haa boon man t lon o d to mo ai 
OBO of tho bait and moat rtllaWti I tnoloio 
■tamp for papon to nglittr. O. W. D. 

F ,Jli6,18ai. 

Somerset St* Boston, Vass. 



In nnmborif Mntonoo* 



300 &!^^M,w&^'^ -^ -^ 

SSgh Sohoola,' $1.00. ftC 

«tk MBooft Btcoaas. 



oombuiod, for Primary and Intormodlato Bohoola. PrIoo. 
•I.M. lOtO TOPIC BLIPS and probl«mi for Grammar and 
>la, 81.00. ftOlTIST OABDB.M eti n OUfUHB OABDB. 
P. F.WHITTiaB,Now8alom,Mam, 



mm 



Bond six oonti for poilago,aad rooolTO frao, a 

MMtl? boa of goods whioh will holp all, of olthor 

Sftomoro monoy right away than anything 



olto In thli world. Portonot await tho worktm 
mallod froi. TUxm * Co., Angoata, Ifalao. 



TONIC 80L-FA. 

Tho Tonlo 8ol-fa Mndo Ooono for Bohoola (throo books, 15 ots. oaoh: 
Btafl Bapplomont (16 ets.), Stop ModoUUor iS5 els.), and ToaohsrsNIIannal 
(40 oU), famish all noesssary liolps. B. B. WaommLL * Oa, GhleaiOi 
or, P. H. OiiiSOH, 236 Pranklln St., Boston. 

Oar New School Aids ai« the best and oheaosst sys- 
tem for eondaotlng sehooU In 4nl«t order. Bach f- 



TEACHERS I , 

eontains 212 large ehromo excelsior, merit, and eoredlt ci^ls, priee per sot 
11.00; half set, 60 eents. A set of oor new Seboo Class Aids cont^ 108 
large prettr chrome merit, honor and eredit cards; priee pw set ooo. dO 
I. dwlptare. Christmas. New Year, friendship, an' 
IbT pub. OOn WABifcBN, PA. «62 g 



large prettr 

samples chrome reward, 
fine gUt cards, 20 ets. ' 



IV*- 
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CHARTS OF THE HUMAN BODY, 

JPot* £2letiieiita.i*3r Inatrnotlon in Ftkyuloloa^y and Hj^srlene. 









No. 1. 



No. 2. 



No. 3. 



New, Accurate, Simple, Attractive, Durable. 

The introduction of Physiology in the Primary and Grammar Schools calls for charts adapted to these grades. These hare 
been engraved expressly for this want. Three large charts, 25 x 38 inches, comprising 39 figures accurately drawn and printed in 
cbromo lithography- Well mounted on cloth back. The set for $3.00 JH^^ Send for full doflcrlptlon and for f oither 
Information to 

MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 



The Teacher's Handy Library. 

BOOKS EVERY TEACHER NEEDS. 



Lectures on the Science and .A.rt of E^dixcatioii. 



By JOSEPH PAT2?XI, 

Pro/eisffr pf tht ScUnct and Art of Education in tht College 
&f Prt€ept<frs^ London, 

Btandard Bdltlon, 426 Pages, 



WITH AN INTRODUCTIOPJ BY 

The Rev. R. H. QUICK, M. A. Trinity CoH,, Cambridge, 
Author of " Essays on Edu£ational Reformers" 

81.50. 



This IS a new and enlarged edition, containing all of the En- 
glish edition, with two additional lectures on Froebel and Pes- 
taloiii. _ _ 

Clieaper Bditlon (containing all the Lectures in any American edition), Cloth, 

Cheaper Edition (Paper Covers), 



This is the edition used by the Normal School Principili, and 
the teachers of Boston, New Vork, Philadelphia, CindnMti^ 
Chicago, Washington, and many other cities. 

— ' 9 .75 

.50 



Oomeniuis: His Life and. TVorlis^ 

By 8. 8. LAURIB. AM., F.R8JL, 

Professor of the Institutes and History of Education in the University of Edinburgh, 

Ccmenlus was both a philosopher and teacher, and this book conUins the most complete account of his lite and works that extft» 
In any language. Price, ^1.00. 

Quizziism; and. its !Key« 

THB HANDY HANDBOOK FOR B^BRTBODT 

Especially valuable for Teachers. Something New for Every Day. Six Hundred Interesting Queries and Answers. Capital Con^ 
panion for the Home Circle. A Valuable Aid in Oral Teaching. Ready Help Over Hard Places. A Well Full of Sweet 
Waters. Quick Answers to Puazling Questions. A Sure Cure for Dull Pupils. Unequaled for General Exercises^ 
Such are some of the good words spoken of this new work from the pen of Prof. A. P. Soutkwick^. Teachers wilt find it oo« 
«f the most valuable diily helps in the school-room. 334 pp. ; i2mo, with index, Prloe, (1.00. 



A4dreii THE NEV7 EKOLIKD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 8 Somiesit St., Botton, 
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THE 

Western Summer School 

— OF — 

FBI MARY METHODS 

Will hold itt Fifth Annual Session at Grand Raplds, 
Hick., from Jaly 19th to Angut 15th, 1886. 

Six departments of instruction have been organized, under the 
leadership of prominent educators. A model Kindergarten and 
Prinuuy School will be in session for purposes of observation. 
For full particulars apply to 

W. N. HAILMANN, Manager, 
La Porte, Indiana. 



BBiTD FOB 



▲ new muslo book for Mhools 



filFFn VOCAL DRILL BOOK ^-2^»:*^^ ^ 



worn PVBLIC SOHI^OLS. 



dlrtlBOklvolB ffoatuosBd 

od. Wllhthli book In Iho hands 



«f tbo tMMhor andpiiplli, any on« ean toaeh mnile In tko Mkools wUkami 
tko sld of a ■poolal toaehor. and do It meeSMfnlly and oaiUy. II hsa a 

■riwofflr^' * ' ^ ^ 

tUn^ It has 



•loaoDlary Ismom, and thowt the toaehtr how to tsneb 



M most plOMlng and appiroprlato eonp ovor wrltton for 
Ihoy are all fiwh and now. Prtoo, 95.00 per 
Samplo e^y by mall, 00 eontk AddrOM W. T. Givfb, Pnblishor, 1 



yortilnd. 

M. A. — Bond 90 Qli. for aeopyof 
a eolloflllonolsniy, taking rolo 



,Lotano- 



•• Uttte !•■« fbr UlUo Migort,' 
for Its and Sd year gradis. 



GERMAN SIMPLIFIED. 



y nraoHoal now nMkbod for loamtng the Gomiaa laagaagOi 
Idllon for aoif-lnsfemetlon In 12 nnmbtts, at 10 oonti sank, soldiopa- 
ntaly ; Bokool-odltlon (wt«honl Royt), bound In eloth, %\ SO. For lalo V 
aU bookMllon ; Mat, poitpald, on rooolpl of prlco,br Praf* A. Kiroy. 
Lacn, 14t Nnsina 8i., Now York. — Protpootai miUod frM. 7 101 



BIVnCDO *^ *■■ AKsaiOAir TaaoHn sont, pottoald, on ro- 
BIRUEIID oolpl of |l.iO. AddrOM M. B. PUBOSfinrQ GO., 

8 Bomonot Btroot, Boston, Kan. 



STATIONERY & PAPER GO. 



HAKK BTBBTTHISrG IN 



Writing Fads and Tablets 

FOR — 

SCHOOLS. 

COLLEGES, 

TEACHERS, 

STITDENTS, 

And all Educational Pnxposes. 



QUINCY PRACTICE PAPERS, i FAVORITE THESIS, 

In four ser es. | Or Examination Tablet. 

Send far Samples and Price Lists^ 

146, 148, 150 Centre St.. NEW YORK. 



** Multum in Parvo," 



AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK I 



THE 

Essentials of Geography. 

WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 

By €t. €. fMSBEMt, 

Saperinttndeot of Schools at Weymouth, Mas*. 

This is one of the best aids to the teaching of geography ever published. It is designed not only as aa 
outline of work for the Teacher, but as a concise text-book to be placed in the hands of the pupil. It contains' 
all the political and descriptive geography a pupil should be required to commit to memoiy. It is a condensa- 
tion of the large geographies, any one of which may be used in connection with it This book is in octavo- 
form, bound in flexible covers. 

Price 30 cents un/ to any address postpaid. Teachers, Stftool Officers, and tht Trade promptly supplied, 

THE NE?^ ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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At this season^ when classes in 
Botany are forming and the selec- 
tion of proper text-books must be m^^^^^t^mmm 
considered, the publishers would remind those inter- 
ested that GRAY'S STANDARD SERIES may be 
depended on to provide trustworthy instruction in the 
most attractive form. 



BOTANY 



While Gray's HOW PLANTS 
GRQW, for beginners, and the 
SCHOOL and FIELD BOOK, 
for more advanced classes, are the books most gener- 
ally used, the LESSONS and MANUAL^ and the 
other higher books in the series, meet every demand 
for special instruction. 



Circulars of 4M the Botanies sent on request. 



JUST PUBLISHCIV, 



Outlines of Universal History 

Sy OEORGE PARE FISHER, D.D., LL.D., of Yale GoUege. 

1 voi. 8vo. 690 pagres. 

This work, designed a$ a text-book, and for private reading^ is a clear and condensed narrative brought 
down to the present year, comprising not only a record of political events, but also a sketch of the prepress 
of literature, art, and science, from the beginning of history to the present time. 

It contains full lists of books for reading and reference, and is furnished with 32 Historical Maps,— 
mostly colored, and many of them folded. 

Extn eloth, with morofco back. Price by mail, postage free, $3.00. 



IVISON, BL AXEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., Publishers, 

fS9 and fSS Broad-way, Ne-vr TTorlt:, '^ 

Barnes* Popular Chart, 

Folding Primary Reading Charts. 

56 Charts. In Two Parts. 18x26 inches ^ 

lx.z.T7aTZi^TSD. ( Patented, ) ~^ 

%* These Charts are the actual outgrowth of vears of expe- 
rience and practice in the school-room. The method employed 

is a judicious combination of the *' word" and " object " methods. 

The lessons commence with the simplest words in the vocabu- 

lar^r of childhood, each subsequent lesson being carefully graded, 

until in the end the child has, almost without effort, acquired a 

familiarity with a large and varied stock of words. Every lesson 

has been subjected to the crucial test of actual and prolonged 

trial in primary classes. Children, by means of these Charts, 

have been taught not only to read correctly and with ease, in an 

incredibly short time, but to write as well. The lessons are 

pleasing and full of interest. 
To the following special features of these Charts particular attention is invited : 
THIIIR FORM, whloh is as •imple as Itu unique. They are bound In two portlr 

easy to handle, and drop down or fold up as In the cut. 
THBT REQUIRE NO APPARATUS FOR HOLDING TBBU, but a couple of 

wire naila in the wall or in the upper edge of the blackboard. 
Script Exerclees are provided, and the elementary pilncipies of Wtittog tauflit 
Part I. conUins A CLOCK FACE WITH MOVABLE HAJfDS, for teacMflff 

how to tell Time. 

Part II. contains A BEAUTIFUL COLOR CHART, illuetratliig] tho Primary aad 

Secondary Colors. 
Phonic DriUa and Phonic Exerciaea are numerous and well developed* 
2Sr* These Charts may be used inoonnection with any Beries of Scho ol B«a^«ti 
Price, 910.00 per set. 




A little g-irl 



Here is a girL 
HereisalittlegM- 

y€^ y^^ yt{/ 




ITuH Charti wUl H Mtti i& any address in the United States^ expressage patd, on receipt of the price by the ptdlisAers, 

A. 8. BARNES A CO., Publishers, New York and Chica«:o. 
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Amekicm Teacher. 

DEV07ED TO THE METHODS AND PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING. 



Old Series, Vol. IX.. No. 8. 
New Series, Vol. III., No. 8. 



BOSTON, APRIL, 1886. 



PUBIXSHBD BY TBS 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLIBHINQ 00., 

S BOKBBSBT St., BOfTOV. 




IPPLETONS' STANDARD 

^GEOGRAPHIES. 

Based on the Principles ot the Science of Education, and giving 
Special Prominence to the 

INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL, AND PRACTICAL FEATURES. 



The most successful Geographical Text- Books published. 



-♦ THE SERIES. •— 

^ PPLETONS' ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 



This book treats the subject objectively, makes knowledge precede 
definitions, and presents facts in their logical connections, taking 
gradual steps from the known to the unknown. The work is designed 
to be elementary, not only in name and size, but also in the style 
and quality of its matter and development of the subject. 

The illustrations have been selected with great care, and the maps 
are distinct, unencumbered with names, accurate, and attractive. 

Introductory prioe, 55 cents. 



PPLETONS' HIGHER GEOGRAPHY. 



This volume is not a repetition of the Elementary, either in its 
matter or mode of developing the subject. In it the earth is viewed 
as a whole, and the great facts of political as depending on the phys- 
^ ical geography are fully explained. Great prominence is given to 
commerce and leading industries as the result of physical conditions. 
The maps challenge comparison in point of correctness, distinctness, 
and artistic flnish. Special State editions, with large, beautiful 
maps, and descriptive matter, supplied without additional expense. 

Introductory price, 91* 95. 



Specimen copies, for examination, will be sent, post-paid, to teachers and 

school-officers on receipt of the introductory price. 

Liberal terms made to schools for introduction and exchange, 

J^~ Teaohen ihoold tend fat oar new DESOBIPTIVE QATALOGUB and "Edaoatianal Hota^" 
mailed fne on applioatian. 



I>« APPUETON «fe CO»j PUBUSHERS, 



BOSTON, 
ATLANTA, 



^ I^ew York. <^ 



CHICAGO, 

8AN FRANCISCO. 
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LEADING TEXT-BOOKS for COLLEGES, HIGH and NORMAL SCHOOLS. 



Bunglison's School Physiology. 

Introduotion Price, 91.00. 

The immense circulation of this unrivaled Physiology is the 
best guarantee of its superior merit. It is the most extensively 
used and best liked American text-book. 

From Geo. B. Aiton, Supt, of Schools^ Ou/atonna^ Minn.: "It is 
the best I have ever seen." ^ 

Elements of Natural Philosophy. 

Introduction, 60 ctt. 

Short Course in Chemistry. 

Introdnction* 91.0a 

By THOMAS R. BAKER, Ph.D., 

Prof, of Physics and Chimistry, State Nor. School^ Miller sville^ Pa, 

Works of rare merit, containing much new matter, and all the 

latest discoveries in the field of science. The leading facts and 

principles are represented in a clear, concise, and logical manner. 

From E. F. Bartholomew, Prof, Natural and Physical Sciences 
in Carthage College^ III. : " Of all the text -books on Natural 
Philosophy, I know of none that pleases me so much as 
Baker's." 



Elements of Meteorology. 

Introdnction, $1J00. 

By PLINY EARLE CHASE, 
Professor of Philosophy^ Haverft^rd Ci.'illgc^ Fa* 
This work is a timely one, as the growing importanoe of 
weather forecasts is widely recognized. 

Prom Edward Brooks, Ph.D., LaU Prin, Penna. State Normd 
School, MillersvilUy Pa, : "Chase's Elements of Meteorology 
is an excellent work,— simple, concise, and practical." 



OTHER IjEAnwy^ UrOMtKS, 

iDtiodnelioo* 
. . . tOGO 

. 110 



Raub'B Complete Arithmetlo, 
Bro«rn*B Acedemlo Algebra, 



Bharpless' Geometry and Trigonometry, . LIO 

Gommere'e Surveying [/Revised], , 1.50 

Ranb'e Practical BngUsh Orammar, 0$0 

Blair's Rhetoric and Belles Iiettres, . 18S 

Kame'a Elements of Criticism, 0.67 

The New Normal Fifth Reader, , 080 

Coates' Comprehensive Speaker, .. LOO 

Thompson's Political Economy, LOO 



' Specimen copies of the above-named works will be mailed on receipt of Introduction price, which will he refunded if the books mf 
mdopted, SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

K\%V-i:::rVi'-.';r":wWr'2:} porter & coates, Publishers. {.IS^-.lSa-An^^".S2S. 



Cash, • • 
Old Book, 



.33 
>21 
.54 



Maury's Elementary Geography, which haa 
no saperior in the world, may be bad for introduction 
at 54 Cents, and it may be paid for, in cash and 
the old books that it displaces, at above rates. 



Cash, . . 
Old Book, 



.76 
.53 



$1.28 



Maury's Eeyiseb Manual, a book of wonderful 
interest and success, and very comprehensive, is fur- 
nished for introduction at $1.28, as above. 

The Maury Pamphlet, Price List, and Circulars 
sent to all who ask for them. 



MAURY. 



Send for 

Maury's Geographies at the Intro- 
duction Price. If you do not lika 
them you may send them back at 
our expense, and your money will 
be returned. 



Eletnentary, 
Revised Mantial, 
Revised Physical, 
Wall MapSj set of 8, 



1.2S 

1.20 

10.00 



The Maury Pamphlet sent free to 
all who ask for it. 



UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 



ne Niew England Trade supplied by 

WM. WARE A CO.. SO Franklin 8t.i Boston. 



lO Mnrra^r Street « TSISTW ITOBK. 



American Teacher 



Ten Vunben in a Volume. ) 
n M p«r feer; Bii^e It., II cuts.) 



fubluhsd bt 
THB KIW-IHeLAHD PUBUBHIlfe OO., 

8 ttOlUUUBT 0T.. BiWTOV. 



XDITOBS! 



!▲. B. WIN8HIP. 
WM. B. SHBLIHn?, 
W.N.J 



, hailmann; 



CONTENTS OF THIS NTTICBBR. 

MtorUlllBCM, 197 

fke First Day, • • • •* • 3>0 

PrtaM7liesiioMlaBoUii}» •••••• 399 

8«gveitloBs fir Teftcken' UtMBt • • • • • 9tO 

VatacofBxpertaicc* • 3tO 

PrtatfyTeMkUr S<1 

BtiilM la Zoology .VI.> • • 311 

low to Halle leeltatloM8plrtloi«iiTaliuaile» . .219 

finuiMarTeaelilBff 919 

neSoareeorPallaro, 911 

eoTeraawBt, .••.•••• 911 

GfeaU oa Wajt aa4 Meaas of ToachlBr, • • 9S4 

Utorarj Galtaro 9Sft 

Skeleloa LO'MBs la PhjslolOKj aai Hnrlcae (TI.^ • • 9S5 

MIM West's Class la eeograph J, 9S6 

Paaetaalltj 917 

»Lesrala«bjBolaff,*» 9S8 

TfUILessoBSlagpeUlB«> 3S8 

1 Be? ottoBBi Kxerclse* 9S8 

MBTBODS: 919 

A Naaber Lessoa. Tie Prlaianr Behools of Uporte, la4. 

SVrPUMKNTABT BEADING: 949 

Uitle Marrs Boaqaet. 
FBIBATAFTEBNOONgAlfB SOCIAL HOnW: . . ,941 

Bssier Soagt 'roai Phebe Oary^s last Poea, 

The Brtrht Mia, 8oBff, •• Tacatloa Days are Near^ » 

laster laTocatlOB, For BeTonil Uttle Oaes, 

TiBtk, At Easter, BUai Like ike AbtIK 

ProTerfes fl»r Brerj Daj* Easter Mora. 

90E8T1OX 0BAWBB2 941 

Rotes BBAQneHes 944 
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Uttorlal Holes, 946 

IlB^erKartea Eekoes, 948 

Tsletles, 949 

SotMcribera whose orders are not promptly attended to are requested to 
repeat the order. Postals and letters shoald alwars state the P. O. address, 
town. ooantT. and state of the subscriber to which Thb Amkrioak Tkaohxb 
Is addressed. 

Subscribers should remit by P. O. orders or by registered letters. All bnsl- 
asss and news letters, or telefpuphlc dispatcnes. should be addressed to 
A. E WivsBlP. Publisher, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. Mass. 

Ta£ Ambrican TSACHKKlssent to subscribers until it is ordered stopped, 
and all arrearages are paid. 



EDITORIAL NOTES. 



ToPEKA, Kansas, July 13. 



Bab Harbor, Maine, July 6. 



Cultivate the acquaintance of the earliest flowers. 

Tab beet edacational jonrnal is the teacher's best friend. 

Atteni> a teachers' institute, if you possibly can, this 
spring. 

What work on the Science of Teaching have you read 
this winter? 



Visit the nearest normal school for a day, whether yon 
are a gpradaate or not. 

Be loyal to your superintendent or supervising com- 
mittee. It is a duty, — and it pays. 

Do not expect or desire the children to be *' old folk ' ] 
in conduct any more than in maturity of mind. 



Read the reports of some city superintendent, or State 
educational leader. There is food in them. 



Our methods are molting, and some schools are not \ 
inviting with the old ways disappearing before, intelligent 
new ones come. 



-i 



The child's tears over bib blunders or heedless mistakes * 
furnish a rainbow in the sunshine of his smiles, if the 
teacher has the tact to help rather than scold in such an 
hour. 



Make the school so interesting that children will remain ^^ 
at school till July. In rural districts it is next to an im* "; 
possibility, but tiie school suffers so much from untimely**! 
withdrawal that we must strive hard to keep them in. 



Mrs. Bergen's botany articles, of which the first appears 'y 
with this number, are as neat primary school talks as one . 
could desire, and they furnish more of the best with keen« 
est discrimination than we ever saw in the same space on 
this subject. 

The teacher is the last person in the world who can 
afford to be despondent. It demoralizes a school in a half*- 
day to such an extent as to require a terra perhaps to 
remedy it. Life has much of joy for her who moulds 
mind and character. 



Local interference with school management is a great 
evQ in the country, especially where a young lady teaches 
in her own district Is there any way to relieve the worthy 
teacher of the annoyance of unjust, unreasonable, and 
sometimes cruel criticism ? 



We have never seen so much made of the art of poncta- 
ation in the same number of lines as in Miss Jones's article* 
You should preserve this, even if yon do not keep aU ths 
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numbers. The history of an art that is so essential in 
primary school work should be known. 

COBRBCTION. — The short article on " The Use of the 

Irregular Verb," in the March number of The Teacher, 

should have been credited to Bright' s Graded Instruction 

in English Language^ instead of to Wm. M. Peck, A.M. 

. How this error occurred is a mystery. — Ed. 

Kate L. Brown's " Sources of Failure," iu this num- 
ber, is worth more than can easily be expressed. Read 
it through every Friday night, until you are as familiar 
with it as with "two twos are four." It is comforting, 
inspiring, and true to life. You are not obliged to accept 
her comparative estimate of country and city children. 

The teacher's manner is a vital matter. Committees 
4o no place proper estimate upon it, in choice of a teacher. 
Her spirit and bearing make the pupils like or dislike her. 
There is little learned profitably when a teacher's manner 
is repulsive. Any teacher can, if she will, make herself 
Reasonably attractive to the pupils. Success depends 
upon it. 

Tou must have a definite purpose in order to succeed. 
The rule of a good editor is to have something specially 
prominent in each issue, so that whoever loses it will be 
literally the poorer for the loss, so each lesson and each 
recitation should be both a completed whole and a part of 
a system. There should be some reason for teaching that 
special subject at that particular time. It must be entirely 
dear to yourself, to your class, and to any visitor, for a 
half-hour, just what you are trying to do. 

Take your choice, but do not fail to attend either the 
American Institute at Bar Harbor or the National Educa- 
tional Association at Topeka. It is the cheapest way to 
get a vacation. There is professional inspiration in it for 
twelve months to come. There is acquaintance with the 
leading minds in the profession that is invaluable to the 
teacher. Rest and recreation, pleasure and profit com- 
bine in this opportunity to see the coast of rock-bound 
Maine, or the grandeur of the vast Southwest. 

Mental development is only secured by diligent appli- 
cation, and the teacher who fails to impress upon her 
pupils the importance and value of hard study, which we 
believe to be a healthy exercise, if continuad only for a 
reasonable length of time continuously, fails to perform a 
duty which cannot be safely overlooked. Resolute pui> 
poses should be fostered and stimulated in the mind of a 
child as soon as it has the strength to make mental effort. 
Plodding is the high road to success, and any system of 
teaching that seeks to ignore eontinuous and earnest work 
on the pupil's part is false and delusive, and will injure 
rather than benefit them so far as thorough scholarship is 
concerned. 



Much stress is laid very properly upon the importance 
of presenting topics of instruction in a manner pleasing 
to the pupil. But it should never be forgotten that there 
is nothing really valuable in education that does not de- 
mand real, steady, energetic effort to secure. The par- 
pose of the school is to discipline and develop the powers 
of the mind, as well as to secure the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. To do this patient labor is indispensable on the 
part of the pupil. We have no faith in teachers who 
claim to teach in '< twelve oral lessons " the principles of 
any branch of study. It is true that a pupil may listen 
with delight, and perhaps catch a smattering of a sabjeet 
thus superficially presented. In our view such teaching 
is, mostly, a waste of time, and in many cases worse than 
waste, as are most of the so-called '^ labor-saving " processes 
in education. 



Good health, good cheer, and patience are never in 
greater demand than in the closing months of the school- 
year. Pupils are weary, studies have lost their attracttre- 
ness, there has to be much review which is never inspiring, 
and the physical condition of all is calculated to dissipate 
amiability. The teacher needs more nerve, self-possesmon, 
and sweetness of temper than at any other season of the 
year. How can she command it, since as a matter-of-faet 
she, too, has even more temptation to loss of interest, loss of 
patience, and loss of courage than the pupils. It is not an 
easy thing for any teacher to live through April, May, and 
June and not feel as though an attractive invitation mto 
some other line of life would be accepted. Every daj 
has its special b^i^dens, cares, and vexation. We sympa- 
thize with you, fellow-laborers, in this great canse ; hot 
there is no way but to go forward with a more clieerfol 
heart and resolute purpose than the circumstances warrant 
There is a long vacation ahead. Live in anticipation 
thereof. 



The school-room ought to make the teacher the happiest, 
healthiest of women. It sometimes makes her quite the 
reverse. Children, by the buoyancy of their nature, lend 
vivacity, brighten thought, cheer the heart, enkindle phys- 
ical warmth and glow. One may actually live longer, in 
the ordinary course of events, who spends five hours a day 
under the physical freshness and life of childhood. It 
may be the reverse. The teacher is to be congratulated 
who can prolong her life, cheer her daily duties, inspire 
her thought and heart, through association with the 
fifty littie folk with whom she companions. They wiU 
sap her life, if out of sympathy with her ; they will ennoUe 
it, if their love for her is spontaneous. The cheery, merry 
'^ Good morning, teacher," and the loyalty of obedience 
through all the day, is helpful in every way. The teacher 
wiU be rewarded by years of health, security in service, 
joy in duty, if she can acquire the art, if it is not natoial, 
of being buoyed up by the freely expressed affection of 
her school in act as well as word. 
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THE FIRST DAY. 

By CORA W. FOSTER. 

Perhaps no question so much troubles the young 
teacher just entering the field as what shall be done the 
first day. She is a beginner, filled with enthusiasm, 
and meaning to make a success in her chosen vocation. 
A position in a district school has been obtained, and 
on Monday morning, with much inward trembling but 
outward composure, our young friend makes her way 
toward the school-house. However early she may be, 
there will be sure to be many eager eyes on the lookout 
for the " new teacher." 

It is always best to have a smiling "Good morning," 
and a few pleasant words. That will show that you are 
friendly and good-natured, and will start a current of 
good-will in your direction. 

Open school, and then in a few words say that you 
are glad to see so many faces, and hope that the term 
will be a pleasant and profitable one. Don't commence 
by laying out a set of rules. Then give to each of the 
children who can write a sheet of paper and a pencil, 
and tell them to write you an account of their last vaca- 
tion, telling what they did, and where they went. This 
idea I got from a book on " Teaching," and found it 
vorked exceedingly well. 

While the writing is being done is a good time to see 
how well the rest can read and spell. There may be 
some who have never been to school, and v/ho are not 
even able to spell the simplest words. Of course these 
must be placed in a class by themselves. Then it will 
be very easy to grade the rest. By this time it is half- 
past ten, and the little folks are ready for their fifteen 
minutes' recess. 

When all are again in their seats, give the younger 
ones some interesting slate-work to take up their time, 
and ask a few general , questions in arithmetic of the 
rest, and then assign work for the classes. It is a wise 
plan to have as few of these as possible in an ungraded 
school. 

A rough draft of the afternoon work should be pre- 
pared during the intermission at noon, and it is well to 
have one of the oldest girls write out a list of the names 
of the pupils in the order of their seats, to save mistakes 
when calling on them to recite. 

For the last exercise choose a writing-lesson for those 
who have never written anything yet. Rule four hori- 
zontal lines on the board, with an equal space between 
each, and ask the children to choose some word to 
^vrite. Many eager hands will go up. Ask some 
bright-eyed little fellow his word, and require him to 
spell it. Then slowly write, having the children follow 
each line. After they have written it, go around to the 
separate seats, correcting any serious mistakes, and 
then have the word repeated many times on both sides 
of the slates. This will fix it firmly in the memory, and 



after the lesson is finished it will be more interesting to 
the little ones if you say, " Now, when you get home, I 
want each of you to write that word. How many think 
they can remember ? " 

There is everything in a good beginning. Make up 
your mind to have a quiet, industrious school. The 
children will all like it, and will be proud of it. Try to 
be just to all, having no favorites, and be firm. Do not 
threaten, and do not pass over any wrong even once. 
The principal thing is to keep the children busy ; then 
they cannot fail to be happy and interested. 



PRIMARY LESSONS IN BOTANY, 

BY MRS. FANNY D. BERGEN, PEABODY, MASS. 
STEMS. 

** You see, children these bean plantlets which have 
grown from the beans that we planted a little while ago, 
in earth' which has been kept warm and moist? Some 
time since we learned something about the roots of 
plants and their use. Now let us talk about another 
part of a plant. What do you call this part of the little 
bean-plant which grows upward and bears the leaves?" 

*' The stem." 

*• Does the stem ever bear anything else besides 
beans?" 

" Flowers." 

" Yes ; and after the flowers ? " 

" Pods, with beans in them." 

"That is right. So we may remember that the busi- 
ness of stems is to bear leaves, flowers, and seeds, or 
fruits. We said that the part of the young plant which 
grows upward into the light is called the stem. I'his 
is true, but it is also true that many stems grow beneath 
the earth. What is this which I have ? " 

"Potato plant." 

"Yes; we have here a whole plant, carefully dug up 
so as to preserve the roots. Let us, beginning with the 
leaves, name the parts of this very useful vegetable. 
These are ? " (pointing to the leaves), — 

"Leaves." 

" Yes ; and this, along which the leaves grow ? " 

"The stem." 

"Right; and this?" (pointing to the subterranean 
stems bearing small potatoes), — 

"Roots." 

"No; there you are wrong. Do you see these small 
scales? Are they not like little leaves? That is what 
they really are ; but they are not green, as leaves usually 
are, because they have grown in the dark, and it is ihe 
sunlight that gives to leaves their beautiful green color. 

Well, if you think of these pale, thin scales along this 
stalk, as underground leaves, what do you think wc inny 
rightly call the stalk which bears them ? " 

" Stems." 
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%: "Yes; this is one kind of underground stem, and 
^fliere and there this stem is greatly enlarged, — swollen, 
^f^jou may say, — and so the potato, which is such a useful 
^-aitide of food, grows. Such enlarged parts of under- 
^.ground stems are called tubers. The little dents, com 
^ motily called eyes, here and there on the potato, are 
^ fjBJally buds, each covered by a scale-like leaf. Now let 
^4ixs see the real roots of the potato (touching the fibrous 
f: toots). If we examine these we shall find no leaves, 
^"either perfect or partly formed. Instead we find the 
^- tiny root hairs whose business it is to take up nourish- 
r^ ment for the growing plant from the earth. There are 
^^ many kinds of underground stems, some of them very 
/different from that of the potato. You have all seen 
^•'anions and hyacinth bulbs, I suppose ? Bulbs of all 
[!• kinds are really underground stems, but are very short, 
r iiliaving the leaves or scales so crowded as to overlap 
^. one another. We have not time to talk of other vari- 
ji' eties of underground stems to-day; but we will say a 
i.; little more about the stems that grow in the light, — the 
1^ ajbove^ground-stems, you may, if you choose, call them. 
f;v Notice this geranium. You see how the single stem 
• ^ows upright for a little way ? Then what happens ? " 
, (pointing to the first branches). 

« The stem divides." 
r "Yes; and these divisions of the stem are called 
;j what?'' 
c:. "Branches." 

■ "Right. Now I want you to notice every plant you 

'y Bee, and find out all you can about stems and branches. 

. Some stems live a long time, growing stronger and 

firmer year after year, and adding branches to branches. 

Can you tell me what such plants are called ? " 

"Trees." 

"Yes. Can any one tell me the name of some plant 
whose stem only lives a few months ? " 
"Bean!" 

" Yes, the bean, pea, and many other common vege- 
tables as well as most of the flowers which we raise 
from seeds in our gardens. It would take a long time 
to learn all that is known about stems and branches ; 
but in other lessons we will talk about some of the most 
interesting kinds, and you must, as I said before, try to 
find out for yourselves as many different kinds as pos- 
sible. Bring specimens to school, and we will examine 
them in class. Dig up small plants and see if you can 
tell the true roots from the underground stems ; only 
you must not think that every plant has stems beneath 
the earth, for this is not true." 

Additional lessons may teach something more of the 
form, direction^ or mode of growth, and duration of stems, 
though with primary pupils of course no exhaustive 
study of the subject can be attempted. A few object- 
lessons might well be given on particularly striking 
forms, such as the leafless branches of the cactus and 
stunted or undeveloped branches in the shape of thorns. 



spines, or tendrils. The main thing in this, as in all 
natural science-teaching, is so to interest the children 
that they will see and examine every plant with which 
they meet, and recognize in it the organs discussed in 

class. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS' LESSON. 
Spring Term, 

1. Lessons on Human Body, Names, number, and 
shape of bones, {a) of the head and trunks {b) of the 
upper limbs, (c) of the lower limbs. If the school is not 
provided with a skeleton, interest some physician in the 
work you are doing, and he will be pleased to loan you 
one. Preceding the lesson on particular bones, let the 
children ascertain simple general facts concerning them 
by self-examination during familiar conversation with 
the teacher. They will find that there are bones in every 
part of the body ; that they are not ail in one piece; that, 
in some parts of the body, there are a great many small 
bones together; that the bones are of differetit sizes and 
shapes. 

Suggestions for a Lesson on Bones of Upper Limbs^ 
Call upon a child to point to any bone of the upper 
limbs. Then question as to exact position of the bone, 
and the child, from the lessons of preceding year, will 
readily answer. For example, if he pointed to the 
humerusy his answer as to its position would be that it 
was in the upper arm. Then let him name the bone 
from its position, calling it the bone of the upper arm. 
In the same way let the other bones be named. Have 
the children notice number and shape of bo es, and 
formulate sentences, giving name, numbei, and shape 
of each kind. Their knowledge of bones may be sum- 
marized in sentences suitable for class recitation. 
Drill, having pupils touch each part as named. 

2. Lessons on Birds. Description of birds of passage 
common to the locality. These lessons should be con- 
ducted on the plan outlined for the work of the winter 
term. 



Value of Experience. — How hard a thing it is to 
teach as well as we know. Who has not gone to the 
school-room in the morning, full of enthusiasm, and 
eager to try some beautiful theory, and left in the after- 
noon mortified with failure 1 Paul was right when he 
said, " For the good that I would, I do not ; but the 
evil which I would not, that I do." To become a good 
teacher requires something more than theory and enthu- 
siasm. It takes years of patient practice. No one can 
become a full-fledged teacher all at once. A teacher 
is a growth, often a slow growth. Let us, then,- try to 
be content with growth, ev^n if it be slow. The best 
plan is to strive to find the worst fault, and correct that. 
Make one improvement at a time. — Ex, 
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PRIMARY TEACHING. 

BY MISS EMMA JONES. 
READING. 
Punctuation, I should say, is of two-fold importance. 
It is a great help to the clear understanding of the mean- 
ing and the pleasant reading of what is written. The 
ancients were not acquainted with the use of punctu- 
ation-marks. This art is said to be an invention of the 
Alexandrian grammarian, but was so forgotten and 
neglected that Charlemagne found it necessary to ask 
Wamefried and Alcuin to restore it. At first it con- 
sisted of a point called siigmay and, sometimes a line. 

The system of punctuation now in use was introduced 
by the Venetian printer Manutius, in the latter part of 
ihe fifteenth century. Very little change has since 
been found necessary. Without the use and observance 
of these marks, much of the comfort and pleasure of 
reading would be lost. There are some very excellent 
teachers who never say one word about punctuation in 
class until the pupils are somewhat advanced in the 
Second Reader. They argue, it is too much and too 
diflScult for the very little ones to be worried with. I 
certainly should not the first day, or even the first week 
of a child's school-life, harass it with commas and 
periods ; but just as soon as commas and periods occur 
in the little sentences, I would teach that the observance 
of such marks made a great difference in the reading. 
Even the least of the little tots will be pleased to learn 
the name and use of such marks. Most children take 
pride in learning new words, especially if they sound big. 
Without the observance of punctuation the meaning 
of the writer is obscure alike to the reader and listener. 
A person listening cannot see these points. He must 
depend upon his hearing to get the sense. In order to 
do this the reader should read m such a manner that 
the listener can punctuate as he hears. That is, the 
reader must make distinctions in his rests, modulations, 
and inflections, while reading, according to the punctu- 
ation. A reader who observes these rules will transfer 
Che ideas on his paper to his hearers as fast as he reads 
them. On the other hand, one who ignores these punc- 
tuations cannot read intelligently until he has studied 
his article and guessed at the meaning. He cannot be 
certain that he has guessed at the correct meaning. 

It follows, then, in order to make good readers, that 
the use and proper observance of marks for punctuation 
be taught to pupils ; that this work be commenced in the 
primary grades, as soon as such marks occur in their 
^ork. Let a child learn to read, regardless of these 
irarks, by passing over them, or by allowing the wrong 
inflection to be given, and you will have untold trouble 
in breaking up the bad habit. We all know, from ex- 
perience, that it is easier to teach several things cor- 
f ectly than to unteach one that has been wrongly taught. 
Attention should be called to the shades of meanings 



made, according to punctuation. To do this, a sentence 
may be written upon the board. Change the punctu- 
ation, and require them to read, observing the pauses 
and noting the change. The following sentence will 
illustrate : "Will went to town in a buggy ; John rode 
upon the horse's back ; Guy sat with Arthur as they 
drove home, and they all were happy." The same 
words punctuated differently read, "Will went to town, 
in the buggy John rode, upon the horse's back Guy sat 
with Arthur, as they drove home, and all were happy." 

Punctuation and articulation should be taught in 
conversation and the preparation of the lesson, and not 
be left entirely until the recitation. It is discouraging 
to a child, when attempting to get a thought, to be cor- 
rected for mispronunciation, or the giving of the wrong 
inflection. It will confuse and frustrate its ideas. Care 
would have to be great, lest the little ones conclude 
pronunciation and punctuation^ not thought^ be the main 
object of the lesson. To cultivate habits of observance, 
the class should sometimes be allowed to note carefully 
and correct every mistake. Generally a mispronunci- 
ation, correctly pronounced by the teacher, is better. 
(To be continued.) 



STUDIES IN ZOOLOGY.'-'(VI.) 

BY HERMON C. BUMPUS. 

We now come to a most interesting group of animals : 
forms which have had much to do with determining the 
outline of continents, and have been no small factors in 
the growth of islands. We have to deal with the coral 
animcUs (insects they are not) ; and how best, with little 
material, to direct a class of young people, so that they 
may easily comprehend their structure and habits, may 
at first appear not an easy task. 

Surely every teacher has, or can borrow, a few pieces 
of branching coral. These should be passed around the 
class that each scholar may examine a specimen, and 
then, by questioning, the more prominent characteristics 
of the coral's structure can be drawn ont. 

As a whole, the specimens will be found to have the 
appearance of a branching twig from a tree, though 
there is no regular order displayed. Dotting the out- 
side of the stem will be noticed a multitude of pores, 
about equal to a pencil's point in size. At the tips of the 
branches there will generally be found a pore consider- 
ably larger than those found elsewhere, and if the 
broken basal portion he examined there will be noticed 
a central circle with radiating partitions, apparently the 
axis ; or, were it a vegetable growth, the pith. 

Now, before the class, if one can afford to do so, it 
would be well to break one of the main stems in several 
pieces, and, examining the ends of the several sections, 
inform the pupils that in all cases you find the axis the 
same. If pieces, quarter of an inc!i in length, be held 
up toward the light by some of the class, one of the 
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.1>rigbter ones will notice that he can see through this 
axial opening, as he might through a tube. As this is 
always the case, the class is justified in supposing that 
the opening runs through the entire length of the 
branch. 

Now let one or two of the young investigators ex- 
amine this central opening with a hand lens, and they 
will inform the class that it has a series of partitions 
passing inward from the circumference, and much re- 
sembling the arrangement of the radiating tubes of the 
sponge. We are hence dealing with a radiate animal. 
; If others are now directed to count these partitions, 
on calling for results, the teacher will make note of the 
fact that the numbers, if properly given, are multiples 
of six. 

We can now turn to the smaller pores which open on 
the sides. Some scholars, which have not as yet taken 
part in the work, might now be allowed to examine 
these lateral pores and count the partitions. The num- 
ber of these partitions will be found to agree with those 
of the axial pore. 

Return now once more to the base of the main stem, 
and there, in most cases, it will be easily seen that the 
pores of the surface really communicate with the axial 
pore. 

It will now be brought to mind that the hydra had 
a general structure very similar. By proper questioning 
it can be drawn out from the class, that the hydra was 
elongated, and sometimes bore similar, though smaller, 
individuals on its side. Here in the coral we have an 
elongated axial canal, bearing similar, though smaller, 
canals. But some bright scholar objects that, while the 
hydra was soft and capable of more or less motion, we 
here have a stiff, hard body, apparently organized, but 
destitute of life. This objection leads to the explanation 
that the piece of coral is no more than the skeleton of 
hydra-like animals, the soft parts of life having been 
washed away. 

In the salt water, which contains much lime, many 
animals which at first sight resemble the hydra, having 
arms or tentacles which they can move about in search 
of prey and with which they push their food into their 
centrally placed mouths, are found to take the lime 
from the water and strengthen their bodies with it, so 
that, when they die, each leaves a little cup of lime. 
Since many of these marine hydra-like animals grow in 
clusters, as some of the hydras were found to do, these 
cups are joined by their limy substance to the central 
or parent form, as well as to each other. 

The class thus understand how the branch of coral 
was made, and they can picture to themselves how it 
must have appeared as it grew from the side of some 
©verhanging rock in a warm pool of some tropical bay. 
At its apex was a large, bright-colored individual, its 
arms expanded and waving in the gentle current stand- 
ing alone, the patriarch of a host of smaller individuals, 



equally beautiful in their coloring, but of lower position. 
All had a more or less complete system of communi- 
cation with each other, but always through the parent 
form, as was noted when the base of the stem was 
examined. It was no wonder that such forms were for 
centuries regarded as plants, for they rival in beauty 
the choicest selections of the conservatory. 

It would, perhaps, be well to now tell the class about 
the coral islands. Years ago some bit of coral may 
have begun to grow on the bottom of the ocean. Little 
by little it branched out until finally its uppermost twigs 
came so near the surface that passing vessels broke 
them off as they sailed along. The branches came 
still nearer the surface, and finally the floating sea- 
weeds and logs settled upon them. At low tides the 
birds collected upon them, and finally shrubs and trees 
found soil on which to grow. 



IfOW TO MAKE RECITATIONS SPIRITED 
AND VALUABLE. 

Know thoroughly and familiarly the lesson you wish 
to teach ; or, in other words, teach from a full mind and 
a clear understanding. 

Gain and keep the attention and mterest of the pupils 
upon the lesson. Refuse to teach without attention. 

Use words understood by both teacher and pupil in 
the same sense, — language clear and vivid alike to botL 

Begin with what is already well known to the pupil 
in the lesson or upon the subject, and proceed to the 
unknown by single, easy, and natural steps, letting the 
known explain the unknown. 

Use the pupil's own mind, exciting his self-activities, 
and leading him to think out the truth for himself. 
Keep his thoughts as much as possible ahead of your 
expression, making him a discoverer of truth. 

Require the pupil to reproduce in thought the lesson 
he is learning, — thinking it out in its parts, proofs, con- 
nections, and applications till he can express it in his 
own language. 

Review, review^ review; reproducing correctly the 
old, deepening its impression with new thotights, cor- 
recting false views, and completing the true. — Ex. 



Grammar Teaching. — I would waive the formality 
of teaching grammar as a science and teach it as a 
means of developing thought and the expression of 
thought. I look upon the practice of teaching children 
the technicalities of English grammar as the greatest 
impediment of the youthful tongue. I , would reduce 
the number of recitations by bidding the old spelling- 
book a long farewell, and I would teach the form and 
use of words in every branch. The form of the word, 
apart from its meaning, is but a ghastly corpse, and the 
spelling-books are cemeteries wherein are buried face 
to face, in columns, side by side, the soulless bodies of 
meaningless words. — Harden E. yones. 
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THE SOURCE OF FAILURE. 

BY KATE L. BROWN. 

To the ambitious, conscientious worker the possi- 
bility of failure has in it elements that closely approach 
the tragic. And yet there comes a moment when even 
the most dogged persistence must confess itself beaten. 
Our best results fall far short of that for which we have 
hoped and piayed. There is a barrenness, a lack of 
flavor, which may hint dolefully of the decay of our best 
powers. We are dissatisfied, vaguely unhappy, and 
wonder if we were not mistaken in our first choice. 

Sad though such a moment may be, it is the token 
oi hope and life, rather than of decay and death. 
As the angel troubled the waters, so the spirit moves 
upon the heart and life, lest the stagnation of indiffer- 
ence and self-complacency deprive the fountain of its 
beneficent uses. It is a healthful sign when the indi- 
vidual is ready in an honest, manful way to see and 
confess failure. 

There are countless circumstances which limit suc- 
cess, and for which the teacher is not responsible. 
Still it is truest, safest, for her to realize that the source 
of the majority of her failures can never lie otherwise 
' than in her own self. It is well that this is so. We 
cannot always master outside influences, but every 
human being may be master of himself. So, let us 
know how to take home to our own hearts and con- 
sciences some of the causes of non -success. Not 
blindly, not morbidly, but with deep thankfulness, that 
so much of the remedy lies in our own hands. 

Emerson once wrote to a young daughter that he was 
not so much concerned if regard to what she studied, 
as to who her teachers were. 

This is a fine tribute to the power of personal influ- 
ence. Let the teacher remember that no small part of 
her work is character-building. She may not begin to 
satisfy herself in the outward results she is obtaining. 
But every human being has it in his power to make 
some one else better and happier. And to assist in 
sending forth to life even one more good man or woman, 
—is not that a most worthy work ? 
j In the beginning the teacher must study the situa- 
tion and all its attendant circumstances, and ask her- 
self, ** What can I expect from these children ? What 
ought I to receive ? '' We all begin by asking and ex- 
pecting too much. 

We are too apt to ignore certain circumstances sur- 
rounding the lives of our pupils, which would seem as 
if pitted against their success. We are too apt to over- 
look the peculiar make-up of our own school. An un- 
graded school cannot produce in all respects as fine re- 
sults as the graded school. 

Countr)- children are, as a rule, slower in compre- 
hension, with wits less keenly sharpened, than their 
town and city cousins. In judging what we may expect, 



we should examine the heredity of our pupils. Do they 
inherit from a long line of ancestors intelligence, cul- 
tivated tastes, good morals, keenly developed spiritual 
natures,— ^r the reverse ? What is the home life, — is it 
orderly, refined, loving ? Are all its influences such as- 
would develop in the children a love of good things ? 
These are questions that every teacher must solve if 
she wishes her judgment to hit upon the truth. After 
she has decided what she may expect, then if failure 
comes let her look at home for its secret. 

It is the close of a rainy day. The children? have 
fidgeted and fussed all the time. The teacher is fretted^ 
tired ; every nerve quivers \ she would like to have a 
" good cry." 

What is the matter ? Did she not expect more con- 
trol of the children than she could give herself? Was 
she sunny, patient, and abounding in tact ? Did she 
" see everything^^^ or.overlook somethings ? Did she real- 
ize that children, like cats, are always restless before a 
storm, or did she treat all childish pranks as desper« 
ate pieces of misconduct? Deliberate wrong-doing 
must be promptly punished ; persistent carelessness 
must be restrained. But the ordinary pranks and rest- 
less fidgets of childhood can only be rightly dealt with 
by using the most consummate patience. The steady 
control of self, the ever kind voice, the glance of sym- 
pathy, the " is not easily provoked " spirit, — all these 
do more to win and hold and mould a child's spirit 
than all the arbitrary rules of force that could be pro- 
mulgated. 

The results of a term's work fdl below what we ex- 
pected. Again let us ask, '^ Did I not expect too much ? 
Did I place about the children the atmosphere favor- 
able to the awakening and growth of intelligence ? Did 
I fully prepare myself to teach these subjects ? Was 
my teaching logical, clear 1 Did I lead them to . see 
what the truth was? Was it practically illustrated? 
Did I drill enough to fix the thought ? " 

It is a good thing to fail sometimes. It has the ef- 
fect of the electrical shock, starting the life currents 
into new activities. But let us take care that these 
falls be " falls upward," and that new grace and wis- 
dom be the fruits thereof. 



GOVERNMENT. 



The requisition for good government and its results^ 
good order, are : (i) On the part of the teacher, (a) self- 
government, (b) careful preparation for the work in hand ; 
(2) Comfort, as a condition of the pupils ; (3) Occupa- 
tion for all at all times; (4) Pure m, pure air I pur» 
air! (5) Cleanliness; (6) Few rules, besides the com- 
prehensive '*mii:d your business." Whatever may be 
done to make the school-room attractive will help in 
the matter. 
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CHATS ON WA YS and MEANS of TEACHING, 

BY ANNA B. BADLAM. 

One cannot associate with young children without 
being led to see how strong the influence of some simple 
reward may become in inciting the children to new 
efforts of strength, mental or physical. By reward, I 
mean by no means the bestowal of a gift ; for, by so 
doing, we would defeat the very object of our training, 
which should be to arouse in the child a natural and 
honest sense of pride in the success of his own efforts. 
The simpler the reward the better, and it should be of 
such a nature that all deserving pupils may share it. 

About a month ago, I noticed, that as the children 
became more and more familiar with the words in the 
Reader, the less careful they were in enunciating them. 
Some exercise seemed necessary to correct this failing 
which was fast becoming a habit. The exercise of the 
pupils, as a class, sounded well in concert, but the indi- 
vidual efforts were of various degrees of quality. 

I have been in the habit, daily, of allowing any child 
who does unusually well in any lesson to pass to the 
back of the room. Such a child is called a little helper. 
The children take pride in seeing how many helpers we 
can get in a lesson. When the lesson is over, the suc- 
cessful ones are counted, and an impromptu number- 
lesson follows. If we secure nineteen helpers^ the chil- 
dren tell how many more we need to make hventy. 
How many must be taken away to leave ten. They 
decide how we can arrange these children in rows of 
ntne^ or two^ or six^ or three^ and how many children will 
be left to be placed in a new row. 

Relying on the children's interest in our Little Helper 
Band, 1 have made use of this little plan to secure good, 
dear enunciation, either when the word is taken as a 
whole or separated with its sounds. The result has been 
most gratifying. On the first trial, out of eighteen or 
twenty children I found only three who did not have to 
be corrected in one way or another, Sometimes the 
sound would be given incorrectly ; sometimes the mouth 
would be only partially opened ; again, the jaw would 
be rigid, thus corrupting the sound; often the word 
would not be properly divided into its syllables. 

When a child stood, held his book before him so that 
it was possible for me to watch the movements of his 
mouth, pronounced the word and sounded it correctly, 
without any help from me, I allowed him to go to the 
back of the room. That day there were three. The 
next day I started with a line of children in another 
part of the room, children of no better ability, but who 
had had a chance to profit by the lesson of the previous 
day. This time about half of the children who recited 
were able to take their places at the back of the room. 
I take ten minutes daily for the work, and the result is 
more than I expected when I began, for a failure is 
seldom made now. 



That so simple a reward might become valueless, 
after a while, might seem natural to suppose ; but the 
children have now been accustdikned to it for more than 
a year, in connection with one exercise or another, and 
they have never tired of it. Indeed, often toward the 
close of some of the unseasonably warm days we had 
in early winter, I had but to say, if the class seemed 
listless, " I wonder how many little helpers I shall find," 
to have nearly every one take a new interest 

This last week, in the niunber-lessons I have allowed 
the helpers to have little slips of paper with such ques- 
tions written on them (one side, addition and subtr^ 
tion ; the other side, multiplication and division), thus: 



Reverse side — Balls. 

9X7 = 

7 X9 = 

63-^9 = 

63-^ 7 = 



Balls. 
9 + 7 = 
7+9 = 
16 — 9 = 
16 — 7 = 
/ 
In one of these lessons one half of the class is busy 

writing; meantime the rest of the children are busy 
supplying answers to such work as the following, each 
child taking some question he is sure he can answer. 

(All are anxious to secure one of the valued pap«r 
slips.) 



[7 days make a week,] 


[4 quarts make a gallon.] 


Days. Days. 


Qts. Qts, 


7 X 1= 7 X 2 = 


4 X 1= 4X a = 


7 X 3= 7 X 4 = 


*4X 3= 4X 4 = 


7 X S= 7 X 6 = 


4X 5= 4X 6 = 


7 X 7= 7 X 8 = 


4X 7= 4X8- 


7 X 9= 7 X 10 = 


4X 9= 4X10 = 


7 X n = 7 — 12 = 


4 X 11 = 4 X 1*=: 



[12 inches make a foot.] 

Inches. Inches. 

12 X i=etc. 12 X2=:etc. 



[8 qts. make a peck.] 
[2 pts. make a quart.] 
[6 working days in a week.] 



[3 feet make a yard,] 
Feet. F«t* 

3Xi = etc. 3X5=ett 

[10 cts. make a dime*] 
[We go to school 5 dap 
each week.] 

Such children as fail to take part are given a questian,^ 
Days. Qts. 

7X3 or 4X5= , and sent to the num- 
ber chart, where the groups of 7 or 4 are arranged. 
The successful children who have been examining their 
slips (on the addition and subtraction side, for instance) 
now recite in turn, — 

Balls. % 

7 and 9 are 16 

9 and 7 are 16 

16 less 7 leaves 9 

16 less 9 leaves 7 



or 



8 and 2 are 10 
2 and 8 are 10 
10 less 2 leavers S 
10 less 8 leaves 2, etc 

As fast as a child recites he is allowed to pot "^"^ 
work upon his slate. I had noticed a little tendenc5 
on the part of the children to prefer the oral work in 
number to the written^ rather to the detriment of the 
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latter ; but now that the work is given as a reward for 
good oral work, it is fast becoming a favorite exercise. 
Often what may have seemed a little irksome to a child 
when previously given as a task, may become a pleasure 
to him if granted as a favor for work well done in some 
other branch or direction. 



LITERARY CULTURE. 



BY CHARLES SWISHER. 



A taste for reading is the foundation of a good 
education. The person who is a habitual reader is 
acquiring information every day. He knows what is 
taking place in the world. His ideas are sharpened by 
being rubbed against other men's ideas. To cultivate 
such a taste in children should be the object of every 
earnest teacher. 

What child is not delighted with fairy tales ? Who 
ever saw a child's eyes close and its head nod while its 
mother was telling it a story, such as mothers only can 
teill. Children are inquisitive. They are always asking 
questions. They want to know everything. Here is 
the germ ; to develop it is the provinceof the true in- 
structor. 

We can select almost any well-known author and find 
something that he has written that will interest children. 
Longfellow, who sings : 

•* Come to me, O ye children, 
And whisper in my ear 
What the birds and winds are saving 
In your sunny atmosphere ; '' 

lias written some beautiful poems for children. Read 
the " Children's Hour " to some little people ; tell them 
of Longfellow's hour for his children, and at once you 
can awaken an interest that will never become languid 
if rightly used. 

The " Song of Hiawatha," with its beautifiil legends 
and traditions, equals the most wonderful fisiiry tale that 
e^Tr was written. With what keen appreciation will a 
child listen when the sturgeon 

'* Opened his great jaws and swallowed 
Both canoe and Hiawatha ;'' 

or when the warrior threw his grandmother against the 

moon, — 

<* Right against the moon he threw her, 
'Tis her body that you see there." 

Yes, it is not a man the Indian children see in the 

moon, but 

<' A miserable old woman.'' 

The desire for reading once awakened, we only need 
to direct it. We must be readers ourselves. Without 
it we will fjuC and we deserve to fail. We must have 
more literature in our common schools. That day is 
coming. Let us meet the demand, and both we and our 
pupils will be the better for it. 



SKELE 1 ON LESSONS INPHYSIOLOG Y AND 
HYGIENE.— {VI.) 

BY ALICE M. GUERNSEY. 
CIRCULATION. 

Illustrate clearly and forcibly the chief facts in the 
structure and working of the circulatory system. Begin 
with the pricked and cut fingers so familiar to the child. 
Whence comes 'the blood? Provide a thin, flexible 
rubber tube, a toy teapot, colored water, and a tumbler. 
Slip one end of the tubing over the spout of the teapot, 
letting it rest horizontally along a pile of books, the 
other end dipping into the tumbler. By raising the tea- 
pot send the current of colored water through the tubing. 




So the blood moves in little tubes through the body. 
Some of them are larger than thisj some so small that 
your eyes could not see them. There must be some* 
thing to start the motion of the blood ? 

What starts the motion of the water here ? 

Show, if possible^ a calf's or pig's heart, with the 
ends of the blood -vessels. Then cut it open a little 
to one side of the exterior line of fat, and show the 
chambers of one side, running a pencil into their main 
openings; repeat with the other side. Never mind the 
names, for the wee folk* Call ihem upper and lower 
rooms on the respective sides. Squeeze a sponge full 
of water. If either room is full of blood, and is then 
squeezed, what must the blood do ? 

Show the dividing wall between the two sides of the 
heart. For very young children I would not compli- 
cate the lessons (to teach this subject will require sev- 
eral lessons) with the distinction between arterial and 
venous blood, '^Play " that the teapot was the heart, 
and move the end of the tube hitherto placed (for better 
vision) in the tumbler, so that it will enter the top of 
the teapot. Be particular about the location of the 
heart, that the gestures of some future orator among 
your pupils may not disgrace your teaching. What 
teacher has not tried to keep a sober face while seeing 
the heart gravely located in the stomach ? 

Let each child try to feel the beating of his own 
heart; if clothing is too thick (fortunately no corsets 
will interfere), bid them feel it when undressed at night. 
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I^Utce the fingers (not the thumb with its strong artery) 
on the wrist, for counting the pulse. Teach the lessons 
given in the slate-work. 

With older pupils, the action of the lungs and the 
diffsrences in color, structure, etc., of venous and arterial 
blood, may be explained. Even here, the terms oxygen 
and carbonic dioxide need not be used. Illustrate by 
bcpresSmen bringing a box and taking away a trunk, 
farmers sowing and reaping, etc. 

'^I had a dear little canary that sang to me all winter 
' long. One day in the early spring it seemed sick, and 
the next morning somebody said, ' Your canary is dead.' 
, I went to see, and he was cold and stiff in his cage.'' 

Call for similar instances among the pets of the chil- 
dren ; very tenderly,— not as if it were terrible, so as to 
rouse fear in the mind of the child, — refer to the dead 
human body, and bring out the fact that animals, both 
brute and human, die when the heart stops beating. 

Now, for a minute by my watch, I want you to think 
just this one thing : " My heart must beat ; my heart 
roust beat." Think it over and over again. What 
would become of your study, your ball games, your read- 
^g> i^ you had to think about the heart all the time in 
order to keep alive ? 

Refer to muscles and muscular motion, and develop 
the fact that there are nerves which control the heart, 
that keep it beating just right, neither too fast nor too 
slow ; that nerves, also, control the flow of blood in the 
blood-vessels. 

What do beer, wine, cider, whiskey, and all such 
drinks, do to the nerves? Why? (Because there is 
alcohol in them.) Why does a drunken man stagger 
when he walks ? (Because his nerves are put to sleep 
by the liquor he drank, and so they cannot tell his feet 
and hands how to move.) Why do his hands tremble ? 
(Because their nerves are hurt by the alcohol in the 
liquors, so that they do not work right.) 

If you should count the pulse of one who has been 
drinking even a very little liquor, you would find that 
the blood was rushing through the tiny tubes much 
faster than it ought. The nerves which manage these 
tubes and the heart are hurt almost as soon as one 
swallows liquor. They go to sleep, so that they cannot 
do their work. Illustrate the difference in heart-beat 
by tapping on desk or book in time with the pulse, and 
then more quickly but less forcibly. If you should walk 
from here to (name a place some half-a-mile dis- 
tant, or nearer, for the smaller ones), would you be 
tired ? If you ran all the way, how would it be ? How 
will the heart feel if it is made to work so much faster 
than it ought ? 

Sometimes people drink so much liquor that their 
poor hearts get too tired to work any longer, and they 
stop. What happens then ? Almost always the tiny 
tubes get so full of blood, when one has been drinking, 
^hat the color shows through the skin. How many 



have ever seen a drinking man? How did his £ace 
look ? (Make emphatic the ** danger signal " of the 
moderate drinker as well as of the drunkard.) 

What is the heart made of? (Refer to specimen.) 
What harm do liquors do the muscles ? Sometimes the 
heart gets so full of useles fat, in this way, that it has 
to stop working. 

(The effect of tobacco on the heart is much like that 
of alcohol. Smokers often suffer ftom severe pain 
around the heart, and a heart disease called the 
"tobacco heart" is not uncommon. Do not fail to 
make special points, wherever practicable, against this 
subtle enemy.) 

SLATE-WORK. 

Copy these lessons on your slates : 

1. My heart is on the lefl side of my body. 

2. (For the youngest pupils ) The blood is pumped 
out from my heart. 

3. The blood moves in little tubes through my body. 

4. The blood comes back to my heart, and is pumped 
out again. 

5. (For older pupils.) Left side of heart ; pure, fresh 
blood comes from the lungs and is sent all through the 
body. 

6. Right side of the heart ; impure, blue blood comes 
from the body, and is sent to the lungs to be made over. 



M/SS WEST'S CLASS IN GEOGRAPHY, 

BY FRANCES C. SPARHAWK. 

xvn. 

" I have taken Africa for our lesson to day," said 
Miss West, "because it is more simple than the other 
divisions. I have drawn the map of it clearly, and I hope 
that you will have something to tell me about it" 

"It puts me in mind of South America, in shape," 
suggested Fred White. 

" There isn't so much water in it," said Lily. 

" I should tbink not. Look at that great desert," 
cried Johnny Smart. And in answer to Miss West's 
question of what a desert was, he said that it was like 
the sand-bank over beyond the /pond, only a thousand 
times bigger and hotter. 

" This desert is a thousand thousand times bigger," 
said Miss West, " and although it is not a thousand 
times hotter than that bank is on a summer's day^ yet 
if you were crossing this desert you would think so. 
In the first place it is really very much hotter, as well 
as being so much larger, and then there is another 
reason. Do any of you think of it ? " 

" If you are hot on the sand-bank you can go under 
the trees and cool off," suggested Carrie Blunt ; " but 
there are no trees over there, you said." 

" Only in the little spots where the wells are," sai*J 
Frank Blake; at which Miss West said that, though 
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Prank was the smallest boy in the class, he didn't have 
the shortest memory. 

Then the children had a little talk with her about 
desert travel and the late war in the Soudan. 

"Is that the Nile?" asked Mary Summers, with the 
pointer on the chalk-line representing that famous river. 

Miss West asked her to write the name beside it, and 
then she told the children of the efforts that had been 
made to discover the sources of this river, and of the 
titial success. 

"Let me see," said Johnny Smart, "there ought to 
be some big cities on this river, especially as there don't 
seem to be many other rivers about ; I mean many com- 
pared to the other countries. 

"In some parts of Africa," said Miss West, "we have 
the two things necessary to vegetation, — heat and moist- 
ore; and in other parts what two things should you 
eipect to find, looking at the deserts and remembering 
that so much of Africa is in the tropics ? " 

" Heat and dryness," said Ned Hansom. 

*'Yes. Does the dryness make the heat more, or 
less?" 

"Tm always hotter when I'm dry," responded Frank 
Blake. 

The children laughed. But Miss West told them 
that, after all, the ground was like us, and that, though 
Frank's was a funny way of putting the thing, it wasn't 
bad. 

" Because it's the truth," persisted the boy. 

**Yes, because it's the truth, Frank. The ground 
that is very dry gets what we call baked by the heat, 
and heats the air that passes over it. This is one reason 
why Africa is the hottest country in the world." 

r" What is the other? " asked Johnny Smart. 
Miss West outlined North and South America, and 
asked on which continent, here or in Africa, was the 
greater quantity of land within the tropics. The class 
answered correctly, and their own limited experience 
had taught them that it was cooler on the water than 
on the land, especially in the sunshine. And, from the 
comparison of a certain sandy, shadeless walk in Leslie 
with another smooth and well shaded walk, both of 
which all the children knew, they came to understand 
in a general way why it must be very hot in Africa, 
which was as much comprehension of the matter as Miss 
West aimed at for the present. " We have seen," she 
said, " that people in hot countries are darker than 
people in cooler ones. What color are the Africans ? " 

** Black," said Ned Hansom, 
\ "I suppose they're the darkest color because it's the 
hottest country," said Lily White. 

** I suppose that has something to do with it," answered 
Miss West. " At any rate, it is a good way to remember 
two useful facts. But you must not think that all Africa 
is a desert or is inhabited by black people. The north 
md northeastern parts are peopled by a race that came 



over from Asia; and down in the southern part, where 
diamonds are found, there are colonies of Dutch and of 
English, just as we know that they came long ago to 
America." 

"What is there in between ? " asked Mary Summers. 

"There are mountains, and lakes, and a great many 
tribes of black people ; there are also elephants^ lions, 
and a great many other fierce beasts. There are enor- 
mous birds, also, and among them ostriches ; but the 
truth is, that besides knowing that all these axe to be 
found, we do not know what is in the center of Africa, 
as we do of other countries. The heat, the unhealihi- 
ness, the jungles, and the fierceness of the people there 
have kept out travelers. It is only very lately that we 
have learned anything about the country." 

"Teacher, what are 'jungles ' ? " inquired Fred White. 

''Did you ever get into a wood with thick under 
brush ? " she said. 

All the boys knew what that was. Then Miss West 
explained that the underbrush that they knew about 
waSf to an African jungle^ something what the sand- 
bank across the pond was to an African desert, and that 
the jungle was not only to be dreaded in itself, but was 
the home of terrible lions and of other wild beasts. 
Then she told them a very few of the things that Stanley 
had learned of this dark continent. She showed them 
the native place of the coffee-plant, and told them of 
the palm-trees of Africa, Then after the children, from 
what they had learned, had shown in what region the 
chief cities and towns must lie, she took them to Egypt 
and told something of the wonders of that land, not 
attempting to give its history, but citing a few facts only, 
and those in sufficient detail to interest the children* 
And after this she had ready for them some pictures of 
street scenes in Cairo. 



PUNCTUALITY, 



BY E. S. INGRAHAM. 



\\. is the duty of the teacher to offer every incentive 
to lead the pupil to be on time. If the child has any 
time to play before the opening hour, let inducements 
be held out to him to come to the school -building and 
play on the grounds. The opening exercises of the 
school should be such as to make the child anxious to 
take part in them. The general tone of the school in 
regard to tardiness has a great mfluence. If, whenever 
a pupil is tardy, he is made to feel the indignation of 
his classmates, he will not be likely to repeat the offence. 
Punctuality is moral. He who has the virtue of bem^ 
on time thoroughly instilled into his mind while a schoo\^ 
boy, will meet his engagements at the appointed hoTai-^ 
his obligations when due j will be ever ready to do tHa^V 
which is true and noble when he has grown to ma^ri^ 
hood. 
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^''LEARNING BY DOING:' 

BY BESSIE £. HAILMANN. 

Children are much more interested in the application 
of principle than in the principle itself. They uncon- 
consciously incline to the use of great points of differ- 
ence rather than the mere recognition of their exist- 
ence. This is natural; and we should recognize this 
tendency in teaching children. Thus we should slip 
over the six-sidedness of cubic form, the flatness of the 
surface, the length of the line ; rather let the child ex- 
perience the necessity of using six tablets if he wants 
to make a house of four walls, ceiling, and floor; or of 
cutting six squares if he is going to make a cube of 
cardboard. The educational value of this will become 
e^dent when we realize that in applying the principle 
he is unconsciously observing the points of similarity 
between two opposites, the new principle and what had 
gone before ; in other words, that he is comparing, and 
comparison is one of the keenest uses of the mind. 

Give the child a concise, clear disquisition on the 
line, and it will go in one ear and out the other ; but 
give him an embroidery card with a threaded needle, 
and his mind travels over familiar grounds ; he con- 
nects the new discovery, — ^length, — with flexibility ; flex- 
ibility with surface, surface with solid, and so goes over 
all his childish experience. Or, give him the slate and 
pencil, and through the broken line he anticipates the 
next discovery, — the point The secret of interesting 
teaching is the power to apply a newly reached prin- 
ciple. And this application is just either a linking back 
with an opposite or an anticipation of an opposite of the 
newly acquired principle. Thus, while the opposites 
themselves are the backbone of our experiences, the 
reconciliation, the mediation, is their muscle and sinew. 

In mediation lies the great soul of life. Science, art, 
philosophy, history, are all within its domain. At the 
same time, without the substantial framework of the 
"opposite similars," our teaching would become paltry 
and desultory, spread over much ground aad to little 
purpose. 



TRIAL LESSONS IN SPELLING. 

BY JOHN MCCARTHY, NORWICH, CONN. 

After the day's spelling-lesson has been flnished, and 
before the scholars know which one will be taken next, 
let the teacher select one and have it written upon the 
slates from dictation, and without previous study. An 
average scholar will spell five-sixths of the words cor- 
rectly. Let each scholar then make a list of the words 
he has mis-spelled ; these, only, need be studied for the 
next day's lesson. Thus, the scholar's energy is saved 
and directed to the points where it is needed. In spell- 
ing without preparation, the scholar is compelled to 
recollect, compare, and construct. Besides this mental 



discipline, he gets (in constructing) words of his own 
making, in a sense ; what he gets in this way he is 
likely to be master of. Another good exercise for 
memory, reason, imagination, and expression, on the 
part of the scholar, is to have some one in the class 
define the word before it is written ; in passing the word 
from one to another, interest and rivalry are aroused ; 
very good results are sure to follow careful selection 
and faithful work on the part of the teacher. 

In selecting spelling-lessons it should be borne in 
mind that they are not the means of enlarging the 
scholar's vocabulary ; reading and conversation, heard 
or shared, do that ; the function of the spelling-lesson 
is to fix, to correct, to classify words he already appre- 
hends. After four months' work on this plan, the best 
scholars in charge of the writer would spell correctly, 
in the trial lesson^ all but one word in three or four weeks ; 
the poor ones, who at first would fail upon forty to ninety 
per cent., would spell correctly all but four to nine per 
cent. 

A DEVOTIONAL EXERCISE, 

Having seen the beautiful Devotional Exercises given 
in one of your recent numbers, it occurred to me that 
an exercise that always interests tlie little ones of my 
school might be acceptable. As you see, the exerdse 
is very simple, and can be shortened or lengthened at 
any time, without confusion to the children. 

Teacher, — What does the Great Teacher say to little 
children ? 

School — Little children, love one another. 

T:— What else did He say? 

Sc, — Do unto others as you would have others do 
unto you. 

T, — What is the value of a good name ? 

Sc, — A good name is rather to be chosen than great 
riches, and loving favor than silver or gold. 

71 — Can a little child have a good or bad name? 

Sc, — Even a child is known by his doings, whether 
his work be pure or whether it be right. 

F. E. S. 

— A truthful soul, a loving mind ; 
Full of affection for its kind ; 
A spirit firm, erect, and free. 
That never basely bends the knee ; 
That truly speaks from God within. 
That never makes a league with sin ; 
That snaps the fetters despots make. 
And loves the truth for its own sake ; 
That worships God, and him alone. 
And bows no more than at his throne ; 
And trembles at no tyrant's nod ; 
A soul that fears no one but God, 
And thus can smile at curse or ban, — 
That is the soul that makes the man. 
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METHODS. 



A NUMBER LESSON. 

Point — To develop idea of and give term one-half. 
Method. — ^The teacher comes before the class with an 
apple, an orange, etc. She calls the attention of the 
class, and has them name the objects before them. 
Then, taking the apple and dividing it into two equal 
parts, says (pointing to the parts), "What are these .^" 
If the children do not give term parts, the teacher must 
illustrate for it. After getting the term she says, " How 
many parts are there ? " " Two parts." " Which of the 
two parts should you rather have?" "I should not 
care." *' Why would you not care ? " " Because they 
are just alike." "What are just alike?" "The two 
parts of the apple." "What one word can you use that 
means the same as just alike ? " *• Equal." " What are 
equal?" "The two parts of the apple are equal." 
"What do we call one of the two equal parts of the 
apple ?" Children or teacher give term one-half. "What 
do you mean by one-half of the apple ? " " One of the 
two equal parts of the apple is called one-half of the 
apple." 

The teacher then, pointing to the other objects which 
she divides into halves, has the children give a similar 
statement regarding each half. Teacher, again pointing 
to objects, says, " What do we call all these ? " " Ob- 
jects." " What are objects ? " " Things." " When you 
say things meaning one of these or one of any objects 
you have seen, which thing do you mean ? " " Either 
thing or anything." " Then what might we say one of 
the two equal parts of anything is called ? " " One-half." 
"Tell me all about it." "One of the two equal parts 
of anything is called one-half." Several children give 
statement. Class spell words, and teacher write state- 
ment on the board. Children read. Several children 
find one-half of objects on the table, and tell what found. 
Teacher erase statement, and have children reproduce 
it on their slates. — Mary I. Pettingill, LewistonyMe. 



THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS OF LAPORTE, IND. 

In answer to a great number of inquiries that have 
gradually accumulated on my table, I propose to give 
in a few articles an outline of the work in the primary 
schools of LaPorte, Ind. The only additional excuse I 
have to offer for this step is ihe fact that these schools 
represent a deliberate and systematic effort under not 
unfavorable circumstances, to place the primary public 
school on the basis of the educational principles 
enounced more or less clearly by Comenius, Pestalozzi, 
and Froebel. 

Without any attempt at completeness, or even strictly 
logical order, it may be well to formulate the leading 
ones of these principles in their bearing on the work in 
hand. This will facilitate mutual understanding. 



1. At every stage of development the child should 
be enabled to be, and become, completely all that stage 
implies. 

2. All material of instruction should be selected with 
reference to the child's powers and needs. 

3. In the presentation of this material, the order of 
the child's development is the primary consideration ;. 
the order of the subject of instruction is secondary. 

4. In all subjects of instruction, whatever is required 
for the child's development, and whatever lies within 
the scope of his powers, should be given. 

5. Every subject should be so represented that the 
child may, in its work, have a purpose of its own to- 
which the teacher's purpose is to be adapted. 

6. Every newly-gained principle should be at once 
and all-sidedly applied in the child's entire range of 
experience and power. 

7. All possible subjects of instruction should be fore- 
shadowed in the earliest beginnings, and should, at 
each stage, be cultivated as far as the child's powers* 
permit, and as far as they are needed for his orientation 
in his life and surroundings. 

It will be my object in the following series of articles- 
to show in what manner the schools of LaPorte seek to- 
satisfy these principles, in the hope that this may induce 
others to aid me by turning on the light of their experi- 
ence and criticism. For this purpose I shall present 
the matter in the following order : 

1. The outlines of the work. 6. A month in numbers^ 

2. A day in ist primary room. 7. Language work. 

3. A day in 2d " " 8 One of the children. 

4. The uses of clay. 9. One of the school^ 

5. A month m drawing. rooms. 

OUTLINES OF THE WORK. 

First Circle, comprising ordinarily the first two 
years of school-life. 

First Group of Subjects: (i) Form: Recognitionr 
and construction of the cube, cylinder, sphere, prism, 
pyramid, and cone; of the square, oblong, rectangle^ 
lozenge, rhomboid, triangle, hexagon, octagon ; of the 
circle, semi circle, quadrant, diagonal, diameter, radius,^ 
center ; of straight, curved, wavy, and spiral lines ; of 
parallel, diverving, oblique, and perpendicular, hori- 
zontal, vertical, and slanting directions; right, obtuse,, 
and acute angles. Materials used : clay, sand, blocks,, 
tablets, splints, lentils, papers for folding and cutting,. 
paper strips, etc 

2. Drawing: Automatic exercises for both hands 
in simple symmetrical arrangements, in networks of 
squares, equilateral triangles, etc. Language or con- 
cept drawing in simple representations of things in- 
volving only essentials. Artistic drawing in symmet- 
rical arrangements involving squares, triangles, and 
circles, with their sub-divisions ; birds, leaves, flowers^ 
butterflies, and other subjects, according to capacity. 
Materials used : the slate, properly prepared paper, the 
folding-sheet, the sand-table and clay-tablet. Practice 
in the use of the ruler and compasses. 

3. Coloring: Classifying beads, dots, colored worsteds 
by their colors ; coloring squares, triangles, circles, etc., 
in symmetrical and synchromatic arrangements. 

(To be continued.) 

W. N. Hailmann, Laporie, Ind, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 

LITTLE MARY'S BOUQUET. 

[A reading for three pupils.] 

I. 

' "To-morrow is little Mary's birth day," said the gar- 
^fdener, sts he examined his flowers. " She must have a 
'.^ice bouquet." 

"To morrow is little Mary's birth-day," whispered the 
jBowers to one another. " To-morrow ! to-morrow I " 
** My buds are already," said the rose. 
** So are mine," said the sunflower. 
The pansies smiled at the thought, but the sunflower 
f^'lheld his head so high that he did not see them. 

l^I'd rather stand in this garden than be put in the 
W^tieen's bouquet," said a tall hollyhock. 

"I've no flowers to spare for any one," said the 
:«iioiiey-wort, anxiously counting her buds. 

** Don't be a miser,'' said the ragged robbin. " They 
may have all of mine." 

"I would like to go to little Mary," said the mig- 
nonette. 

"My dear child, don't think of such a thing," said a 
gay tulip, spreading her petals. " You have no beauty." 
' "I know it," said the mignonette, mournfully. 

*' Never mind," said the rose ; " you have perfume, 
and some think that better than beauty.*' 
"Ah!" said the tulip. 

**Why are you here, pray?" said a pert little lady's- 
tsUpper to a bright dandelion, as she gave her a sly 
kick. 

*flf it comes to that, why are you here?" said the 
dandelion. 

" Because I was planted here," said the lady's-slipper. 
*^You are wUdy but I came in a paper bag, with my 
name on it, and was planted by the gardener." 

ir. 

" Perhaps I a«r a little wild," said the dandelion \ but 
I was planted here ; and, besides, I can tell the time." 

" I never heard of a dandelion's being planted," said 
the ]ady*s slipper. 

"I never heard of a dandelion telling time," said a 
four o'clock. 

"At all events, I was blown here by some one who 
•wanted to know what time it was." 

" Did they find out ? " interrupted the four-o'clock. 

"And I thought, as I was here, I might as well grow," 
-continued the dandelion. " I am good to eat, and I 
can be made into coffee." 

" Don't say anything about time, whatever you do," 
said the four-o'clock ; " I am the only one who knows 
about time." 

" Thyme ! thyme ! " said the summer-savory. " There 
are plenty of sweet herbs better than thyme." 



" What are you quarrelmg about, you foolish litde 
things ? " said the sunflower. " I can tell time ; I go 
by the sun." 

" What will you do to-morrow, when the clouds come 
over and hide the sun ? " asked a poor-man's-weather- 
glass at his feet. 

" I can guess at it," said the sunflower ; " but pa 
must be a very poor-man's-weather-gl3iss to talk of clouds 
when the sky is so bright." 

III. 

" I feel it in my fibres,'* said the weather-glass. 

" For pity's sake, can any one tell me if it is four yet?" 
said the four o'clock. "Here I have been gossiping, 
and forgetting ail about it." 

" I can see the clock," said a sweet-pea, on tiptoe. 
"It is half past four." 

" Dear me ! " said the four-o'clock ; "I promised these 
buds they should be out to-day^ and now they will have 
to wait till four to-morrow morning, and then there will 
be no one to see them but the early birds. It is too 
bad." 

" Only blame to yourself, madam," said a thistle. 

The four o'clock made no reply, for she knew she 
would suffer if she meddled with him. 

The next morning, early, the gardener came to make 
a bouquet. He made it of lovely pink sweet-peas, 
purple pansies, rose-buds wet with dew, the modest mig- 
nonette, the spicy carnation, fragrant geranium leaves, 
and delicate heliotrope. , 

" Every bouquet should have a bit of yellow," said 
the gardener, as he added a dandelion. " There 1 that 
finishes it, and it is fit for a queen ; " and he carried it 
away. 

" Just to think ! He took that saucy dandelion, aod 
left me," said the ladys slipper. 

"What is a bouquet without me?" said the tulip, 
tossing her head. " No matter I I shall live the longer." 

" So shall I," said ragged robin ; but no one took any 
notice of him, because he was a ragged robin. — Fnm 
the Little CorporaL 



" Let us love so well. 

Our work shall still be better for our love, 
And still our love be sweeter for our work, 
And both commended for the sake of each." 



— Art should interest by the true. 
Art should move by the beautiful. 
Art should persuade by the good. 
Art should 
Interest by the true to illumine the intelligence. 
Move by the beautiful to regenerate the life. 
Persuade by the good to perfect the heart. 

-^DeUarU. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOONS 

ASH 

SOCIAL HOURS. 



T^eu Extr^ists mtty U ttstJ as Readings or Kecitatums, Thi 
EdUirr ■ofil! be ^ud to rtceivt €(^/Uri&utioHS from teacktrs and othtrs. 



EASTER SONG. 

One Foice, — Snowdrops ! lift your timid heads,— 
All the earth is waking ; 
Field and forest, brown and dead, 
Into life are breaking. 

Sa/erai yoi^s, — Snowdrops, rise and tell the story, 
How he rose, the Lord of glory. 

One Voice, — Lilies I lilies 1 Easter calls : 
Rise to meet the dawning 
Of the blessed fight that falls 
Through the Easter morning. 

Severai Vbkes, — ^Ring your bells and tell the story. 
How he rose, the Lord of glory. 

One Vake^, — Waken, sleeping butterflies! 
Burst your narrow prison ; 
Spread your golden wings and rise. 
For the Lord is risen. 

Seuera/ Vakes. — Spread your wings aod tell the story, 
How he rose, the Lord of glory ! 

— Mary A, Laihbury, 



FROM PHEBE GARY'S LAST POEM. 

Nature's sepulchre is breaking 
And the earth, her gloom forsaking, 
Into life and light is waking. 

Rise, my soul, then, from dejection : 
See in Nature the reflection 
Of the dear Lord's resurrection. 
Let this promise leave thee never : 
^^ If the ni^ of death I sever ^ 
Ye shaU also live foreuerf* 



THE BRIGHT SIDE. 

" Cheerfulness," says one, " is to a man's work what 
oiling is to machinery ; It puts a smoothness, a beauty 
into it, as the sun often hangs a golden fringe on the 
retiring cloud. Resolving to see the world on the sunny 
side, we have almost won the battle of life at the out- 
set" Resolving to see our work on the bright side, 
have we not gained the victory over it ? That person 
IS to be indeed pitied who goes through this beautiful 
world murmuring, fretting, and complaining of his lot 
in life. Man is out of harmony with the universe unless 



he is happy. There is a tireless glee in the motion and 
life of all on which we look. There is music every- 
where, — music in the school-room, music in the hall ; 
music by our fireside bright, and music for us all. 



SONG,— ''VACATION DAYS ARE NEAR." 

(For close of term or year.) 

Ho, ho, vacation days are here, 
We welcome them with right good cheer. 
In wisdom halls we love to be. 
But yet 'tis pleasant to be free. 
Ho, ho, vacation days are here. 

Ho, ho, the hill, the wood, the dale, 
The lake on which we love to sail. 
We greet them all with right good cheer, 
In thought unchanged again we're here. 
Ho, ho, the hill, the wood, the dale. 

Ho, ho, ye songsters of the shade, 
A merry troop, your haunts invade. 
Beware ! our songs of merry glee 
Shall fright ye, from the greenwood tree. 
Ho, ho, ye songsters of the shade. 

Ho, ho, the hours will quickly fly. 
And soon vacation time be by ; 
Ah I then we'll all in glad refrain 
Sing welcome to our school again. 
Ho, ho, the hours will quickly fly. 

— Franklin Square Song Collection. 



EASTER INVOCATION. 

Bloom, sweet Rose of Sharon, 

Upon the plains of night ; 
Arise, O Easter lilies ! 

Put on your garments white ; 
For life comes forth in glory 

Out from the waking earth. 
To tell again the glory 

Of resurrection-birth. 



FOR SEVERAL LITTLE ONES. 

We come, blessed Saviour, 

A little childish band. 
Bringing Thee the lilies 

We've gathered o'er the land. 
We'll plant them in our hearts. 

The garden of Thy care. 
Token of the Easter 

That Thou dost still prepare. 



<J 
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AT EASTER. 

Open the gates of the temple ; 

Spread branches of pahn and of bay ; 
Let not the spirits of Nature 

Alone deck the conqueror's way. 
While spring from her death-sleep arises 

And joyous his presence awaits, 
While morning's smile lights up the heavens. 

Open the beautihil gates I 

He is here ! The long watches are over, 
The stone from the grave rolled away ; 
"We shall sleep," was the sigh of the midnight; 

" We shall rise I " is the song of to-day. 

O music ! no longer lamenting, 
On pinions of tremulous flame 

Go soaring to meet the Beloved, 

And swell the new song of his fame 1 

The altar is snowy with blossoms, 

The font is a vase of perfume, 
On pillar and chancel are twining 

Fresh garlands of eloquent bloom. 
Christ is risen ! with glad lips we utter, 

And far up the infinite height 
Archangels the psean re-echo. 

And crown Him with lilies of light ! 

— Anofi, 



TRUTH. 

Truth is like a flowing river. 
Flowing on, and flowing ever, — 
Ever spreading, ever rising, 
With its waves the heart baptizing,- 
Ever soothing, ever healing, 
Banishing each troubled feeling ; 
Entering in the willing soul. 
Making the broken-hearted whole. 
Stay thee not the flowing tide, 
Turn thou not its waves aside ; 
Let it flow and let it enter 
To thy bosom's utmost center ; 
Let it warm the heart of clay, 
Let it cleanse all dirt away. 
Till the soul, redeemed from sin. 
To God and heaven shall enter in. 



STAND LIKE THE ANVIL. 

" Stand like the anvil I " when the stroke 
Of stalwart men falls fierce and fast; 
Storms but more deeply root the oak, 
Whose brawny arms embrace the blast. 

" Stand like the anvil I " when the sparks 
Fly far and wide, a fiery shower ; 



Virtue and truth must still be marks 
Where malice proves its want of power. 

" Stand like the anvil ! " when the bar 
Lies red and glowing on its breast ; 
Duty shall be life's leading star. 
And conscious innocence its rest. 

'' Stand like the anvil I " ^oise and heat 
Are bom of earth and die with time ; 
The soul, like God, its source and seat, 
Is solemn, still, serene, sublime. 

^Bishop Doom. 



PROVERBS FOR EVERY DAY. 

(To be recited by any desired number of papils. 

A penny saved is a penny gained. 
A contented mind is a perpetual feast. 
As the twig is bent the tree's inclined. 
A good name is better than riches. 
A place for everything, and everything in its place. 
A willful waste makes a woeful want. 
A listener never hears any good of himself. 
Be sure you're right, then go ahead. 
Don't cry before you're hurt. 
Duty first, and pleasure afterward. 
Dress does not make the man. 
Evil to him who evil thinks. 
Every tub must stand on its own bottom. 
Fine feathers don't make fine birds. 
God helps those who help themselves. 
Great oaks from little acorns grow. 
Handsome is that handsome does. 
Least said, soonest mended. 
Never put ofi" till to-morrow what you can do to-day. 
Never say can't. 
Practice makes perfect. 
Patience removes mountains. 

Take care of the pennies, and the pounds will take 
care of themselves. 

Think twice before you speak. 

Time once lost can never be regained. 

Where there's a will there's a way. 



EASTER MORN. 

Let us not bring, upon this joyful morning. 
Dead myrrh and spices for our Lord's adorning, 

Nor any lifeless thing. 
Our gift shall be the fragrance and the splendor 
Of living flowers, in breathing beauty tender. 

The glory ol our spring. 



— A Vermont school-boy who was asked what was the 
longest day in the year, promptly answered, " Sunday." 
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QUESTION DRAWER. 



CDEnnmatratloni for thLi DcirwrtTii^nt should be addreMed toQuxsTiov 
DftAWJCIi^ 3 Som«niit 3tre«t, UciatoD, HaM. 

*' Should the teacher mIngTe inf;eneral society? In his bacca- 
laureate sermon, the principal of the normal school where I was 
graduated held that the teacher's duty was to save souls, and he 
told us that we must withdraw from the pomps and vanities of 
the wnrld» and set ourselves apart from others as devoted to a 
higher calling. Is that a correct view of the teacher's social life ?** 

A Normal Teacher. 

If the saving of souls be taken in the broad sense of 
help toward sound views, right conduct, and noble 
characteFj saving souls is certainly the duty of every 
one who can exert any influence, and of the teacher 
more than others on account of his special opportunities. 
But in the narrow sense intended by the worthy prin- 
cipal, as shown by hts counsel to " withdraw " and keep 
*^apart/^ I thfnlt the idea thoroughly pernicious. The 
teacher should not withdraw or keep apart from the 
busy life of men* He should be in it and of it, and in 
full sympathy with it, bearing ever in mind the senti- 
ment of the Latin poet, '* I am a man, and no human 
interest lacks interest to me." It is finely said by 
Emerson^ " We want not so much teachers as men and 
women teaching," or words to that effect ; and only such 
teachers, who are first of all men and women fully in 
the current of ihs world's life, can reach the highest 
possibilities in their work To keep in this current, to 
preserve and deepen a sympathy with our fellow-men, 
we must be much and often with them, and this can 
only be when, leaving their several vocations and avo- 
cations, they come together for recreation in the num- 
berless ways that custom and fashion dictate. This 
coming together is called "society," and belongs to the 
ornamental side of life. In their " good clothes " they 
come, and so tbey should ; for if " the cAef d^auvre of 
civilization is a man dressed/' then the fairest flower of 
social existence is the assemblage of men and women 
in their best dress. Society is the school of the graces 
and of good manners, the atmosphere in which conver- 
sation may flourish. It amuses itself in certain con- 
ventional ways, as dancing, dining, driving, going to 
receptions and clubs ; it is often frivolous enough, and 
if it tries not to be frivolous, it is apt to be dismal ; but 
such as it is, we have no better cultivator of humanity 
within us, to say nothing of it as a brightener of the 
faculties. The teacher should be at home, in the best 
society within reach, first among his peers in all enter- 
prises for pleasure or improvement. To use Emerson 
again J the chief value of a dress-coat and conversance 
with the ball room is that they enable the young man 
to estimate these things justly and save him from feeling 
shut out from pleasures which the more fortunate enjoy. 
How pitiful that a teacher's heart should be gnawed 
with longing for such things ! Could he Ihus give fibre 
to heart and mind } 



The teacher should be natural always. If he is 
young, let him be gay with his equals in years ; and as 
time goes on, let him seek refreshment of spirit and 
renewal of sympathy by friendly participation in the 
social gatherings of the people among whom he lives- 
All this is urged, with the limitation that duty must 
stand first, and no pleasure be indulged in at the expense 
of work. This understood, I would advise the teacher 
to be a "society man" or "society woman," but with 
constant heed to St Paul's counsel about using all 
things as not abusing them. 

J. W. HOLCOMBE, Supt. Public Instruction^ IndUna. 



** Will you give to one anxious to acquire the methods and prin- 
ciples of the *New Education' the names of normal or framing- 
schools best adapted to that end ? I am a teacher of some vears^ 
experience, but wish to fit myself for better work, and its accom- 
paniment, better pay.*' M. B, 

Brookhaven^ Miss, 

President E. E White says, "The term 'New Edu- 
cation ' as applied to a phase of primary teaching is too 
large a name for the thing it covers." Considering its 
limitations thus justly defined, you will see that it is not 
the principles of a " New Education " that you wish to 
study, but those laws which are and have always been 
fundamental to the best teaching. You want to learn, 
moreover, the best methods of applying these laws so 
as to secure the highest degree of mental power in your 
pupils For this double purpose you would do well to 
join one of the reading circles of which so many have 
been organized lately for the benefit of teachers. If 
there is not one in your State, join the Chautauqua circle, 
just organized under the presidency of Thomas VV. Bick- 
nell, LL.D., of Boston, and you will be wisely guided 
in the study of pedagogical literature. So imuch of 
theory should be supplemented by observation n some 
of the best public schools. 

Should you desire to attend a normal school you 
would do well to communicate with Dr. Scheib, principal 
of the Louisiana State Normal School at Natchitoches, 
and with Dr* F. Louis Soldan, principal of the St. Louis 
Normal School. These are both men of broad culture 
in pedagogical science, and they would be able to give 
you valuable advice. The name of Col. Parker must be 
already familiar to you as the leading apostle of the so- 
called "New Education." Should you address him, at 
the Cook County (III.) Normal School, of which he is 
principal, you would probably find him willing to give 
you information and advice. 



•* Is it best for a teacher to use rewards of merit as a tnearts of 
discipline in the primary school ? " P. F. S- 

,^V.//. 

In a larger primary school it is necessary to resort to 
some device for strengthening the memory. As a matns^ 
the judicious useof rewards of merit is to be commended ; 
but if pupils come to regard them as a i end, the result 
is worse than all the disorder they can overcome. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 



Qaeatlont and aniwen for the Notes and Qnerlet ehonld reach iu hy the 
Ant of each month to Intnre pnblicatlon In the following nnmber. 

We desire that our patrons shonld consider themselves at liberty to take 
eart in the discussions of the Motes and Qnerles. Ton are inrited to send In 
such questions as 70a desire to have answered; we also soUoit answers to 
questions given. 

all oommuirioatiovb vor this dspabtxntt xubt bb sbht to thb 
Editor, 8 Sombbsbt Stbbbt, Bobtoh, Mass. 



ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

65. Who was the last of the Plantagenets ? When, where, and 
how did he die ? 

We think both answers in the last Txachbr are incorrect ? 
The best historians state that Richard III. was killed at the battle 
of Bosworth Field in 1485, the last conflict between the Yorkists 
and Lancastrians. Richard had cut down the standard-bearer of 
the Lancastrians, and was slain in the act of aiming a deadly 
blow at Richmond, afterward Henry VIL The crown he had 
worn on the battlefield was found in a hawthome bush and placed 
on the victor's head by Lord Stanley. The body of Richard was 
stripped, placed on a horse and carried to Leicester, and was 
buried in the Church of Greyfriars. 

E. Collins, Pt. Crescent^ Mich, 

67. Explain how the term ''carpet-baggers*' originated? 

Just after the Civil War Congress took the rights of citizen- 
ship from all southern people, and the people of the South could 
not hold any office. Then unprincipled men from the north went 
to the south as candidates for all the southern offices, and they 
were called, in derision, " carpet-baggers." O. M., Portland^ Ore. 
. 84. What was Prince Albert's surname? 

*The answer in March issue is erroneous. Victoria was a Guel ph . 
That did not make her husband a Guelph. John Timbs, — a good 
authority for all useless, and some useful, knowledge, — says that 
Albert's surname was Busici. But Grey, who prepared the Mem- 
cirs 0/ the Life of the Prince Consort^ having been selected for 
this duty by the Queen, was quoted in the Whitehall Review, B.itw 
years ago, as having said in conversation that the surname of 
Prince Albert was Wettin. R., Lombard, III, 

85. Give a comprehensive explanation of the gain or loss of a 
•day in passing either east or west around the earth. 

The gaining of a day in going across the Pacific Ocean west- 
ward, say from San Francisco to Yokohama, Japan, is a state of 
affairs which puzzles a great many people. Id explanation, let 
anyone imagine himself to start at noonday, and travel to the 
westward as rapidly as the sun ; or, more correctly, as the earth 
turns eastward on its axis, it is evident that to him there would 
be no rising or setting of the sun. There could be none, as the 
sun would be constantly overhead. In like manner, if a person 
were to start eastward at noon and travel at the same rapid rate, 
say 1000 miles per hour, there would be to him two full days in 
twenty-four hours ; t. 0., two snnrisings, two noons, two sunsets, 
and two nights. The reason for adding or dropping a day while 
crossing the Pacific, instead of the Atlantic, Indian, or other 
oceans, is because the i8oth meridian east or west is found there, 
— that is, the point immediately on the opposite side of the earth 
from the observatory at Greenwich, near London, which navigators 
uniformly count as the starting-point, or zero. In traveling east- 
ward, or against the sun's apparent course, it is necessary to drop 
a day, and for convenience and uniformity this is done af the x8oth 
parallel. In like manner, in traveling westward, or with the sun, 
one day must be added or counted twice. 

S. H. EwiNG, Hamden June., O. 

III. When do we have the longest twilight,~in summer or 
winter, — and why ? 

We have the longest twilight in winter, because the sun moves 
through the heavens more obliquely, and it is longer after it has 
gone down before it gets low enough to make it dark. 

A. C. A., Nebraska. 



112. If your reading iox life was limited to ten books, what 
authors would you select, and what books ? 

The Bible ; a universal history ; Webster's Unabridged Dictionan ; 
Ruskin*s Ethics of the Dust, etc.: Shakespeare's Works; Dickens' 
Tale of Two Cities, Emerson's Essays, Ixnn^t Sketch Book, Ham- 
erton's Intellectual Life ; Argyle's Reign of Law, Unity of Nature, 
and Primeval Man. bound in 0ine volume. 

C. £. B, West Bloomfield, N. Y. 

113. Does any portion of the United States have a vertical sun? 
If so, what part, and why ? 

No part of the United States has a vertical son, because no part 
is within the tropics. 

115. What are the three principal causes of ocean currents? 
(i) The revolution of the eartk; (2) The great evaporation of 

the water within the tropics ; (3) The attraction of the sun and 
moon. Geo. F. Manning, Primboy, Mich, 

Another answer : The three principal causes of ocean currents 
are, the heat of the sun, the rotation of the earth, and the saltness 
of the sea. Josis R., WoodvUle, 0. 

116. How many complete revolutions on its axis does the earth 
make in one leap year ? 

The earth makes 366 complete sideral revolutions in one leap 
year ? A. C. A., PoweU, Neb. 

Credit to £. H., Henderson, la. 

120. When may the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
act as President ? 

In case of removal, death, resignation, or inability of both 
the President and Vice-president of the United States, the presi- 
dent of the Senate pro tern. ; and in case there be no president of 
the Senate, then the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
may act as President of the United States.* 

Nkll M. N., Evans MiUs, N Y. 

121. Who was Rev. Paul Denton, and under what circumstances 
did he give the toast, " A Glass of Cold Water " ? 

Paul Denton, a colored preacher in Texas, advertised a barbe- 
cue where better liquor than usual would be furnished. The day 
arrived, and a ruffian came out of the crowd and asked him where 
the liquor was. Denton pointed to a spring near by and said: 
"There I there 1" etc 

124. Before what battle was it that the troops on one side, in 
forming line, sang the hymn translated : 

" Grant that with zeal and skill this day I do 
What me to do behooves, what thou command'st me to ; 
Grant that I do it sharp, at point of moment fit; 
And when I do it, grant me good success in it " ? 

And what was the result of the battle ? 

Lenthen, Dec 5, 1757. The Prussians sang the hymn and were 
victorious ? F. C. S., Newton Ctr,, Mass. 

125. From what country were pins first brought into England, 
and what queen used them first ? 

Pins were brought into England from France, and were first 
used by Catherine Howard, Queen of Henry VIII. 

E. H., Henderson, la. 
Credit to F. C. S., Newton Ctr., Mass. 

126. What novel by an English novelist gives a sketch of Wash- 
ington in his youth ? 

Thackeray's Virginians. F. C. S., Newton Ctr^ Mass. 

127. What nation brought numerical figures into Europe, and 
when? 

The Arabian Moors, or Saracens, introduced them into Spain 
in 991. 

128. When were the streets of Boston first lighted with lamps ? 
In the year 1774. 

129. What people did Ferdinand and Isabella expel from 
Spain at the same time that America was discovered by Columbus, 
and what was the result of this expulsion ? 

The Moors. The result of this expulsion was that Mohamme- 
danism was checked, probably destroyed, in Spain; and all Spain, 
except Navarre, was united in one nation. 

A. A. L, Prmrie L^ Tex. 
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t }0. What study did the Jesuits especially discourage in secu- 
lar youth J and why ? 
Hbtory, It expands the mind, and arouses thought. 

F. C. S., N€Wton Ctr.^ Mass. 

\x\. When were post-offies first established in France ? When 
in England ? When in Germany ? 

In France, 1464; England, 1581 ; Germany, 1641. There were 
mounied tn ail-carriers in England during the reign of Henry III. ; 
m Germany under Mazmillian ; in France under Louis XI. 

A. A. T., Prairii Lea, Tex, 

Credit to F. C. S., Newton Ctr., Mass. 

1^2, Why didCarlyle write his first volume of the French Rev- 
olution twice over ? 

Cecause he lent the manuscript to a friend, at whose house it 
was burned. F. C. S., Newton, Mass, 

After spH^nding many years in writing the French Revoiutum, 
ju^t after it was completed Carlyle lent the manuscript to a friend 
whose servant carelessly used it to light a fire. Carlyle did noth- 
ing but read for three months, when he earnestly went to work 
aiid wrote tt over. M. G., Humboldt, Neb. 

133. When and by whom were glass mirrors invented ? 

By the Venitians in. 1300 A.D. A. A. T., Texc^, 

134^ What was the character of the citizens who founded the 
Koman Republic ? What destroyed it ? 

Home was founded by a band of shepherds and robbers. After 
the war» the captives were sold for slaves. These captives were 
as brave ^ and better educated, as a rule, than the Romans. 
They numbered more than the native Romans. This is the chief 
cause of th« overthrow of the Roman empire. A.A.T., T/jtoj. 

135, When was the first newspaper established in England ? 
August 21, 1642. F. C. S., Newton Ctr,, Mass, 

136, By whom was the present seal of the U. S. first suggested? 
In the spring of 1782, Charles Thompson, secretary of Congress, 

presented to that body a device largely suggested to John Adams, 
minister to England by Sir John Puswick, an eminent English 
antiquary. This device was the basis of one adopted by Congress, 
which i$ still kept Ed. H. 



QUERIES. 



f66. Flow many currents in the Strait of Gibraltar, and the 
cause of each ? F. C. K. 

167. Geographical Enigma: 
I am composed of 36 letters. 

My 32, to, 19, 20, 23, is a State in the United States, 
^y Jf 7r t't 21, is a point of the compass. 
My 4, 33, 7, 15, 16, is a country in Europe. 
My '7, 27, 6, 10, is a volcano in Europe, 
^y 3^1 ^l'^ 34« 31* ^s ^ gi'cat lake in America. 
My I, 3, ^» 3, 25, 7, 16, is a city in Persia. 
My 5, 25. 10, 8, is a chain of mountains in the Russian empire. 
My 35, 5i 13, 18, 26, 10, is a country in Europe. 
My 14, 7, 9, 10, 28, 19, is one of the Sandwich Islands. 
My 24, 10, II, is a division of water. 
Mv 31^ 30, 7, 22, is the emperor of Persia. 
My whole is a statement often made by the English, illustrating 
the extent ot their dominions. A. C. A. 

16S. What is the correct pronunciation of " Romola " ? 

A. B. F., Vermont, 

169. Did the speedwell ever reach the American continent ? If 
so, when ? E, H. R., Mass, 

170. Who killed King Philip? 

171. Give the capitals of West Virginia and Louisiana. 

173. A lump of ^old in the form of the frustum of a cone meas- 
ured S inches in diameter at one end, and 10 inches at the other, 
its length being one foot ; what is the value of the lump, if an 
ounce IS worth $20.69? J^s. H. Maness. 

173. Where is the middle meridian of the United States? 
Which IS the middle parallel of latitude ? Near what large towns 
does each of these pass ? J. T. R., Lombard, III. 



174. What is the origin of the expression, " The Schoolmaster 
is abroad " ? 

175. What is the nearest fixed star? Supposing it to be con- 
nected by railway with the earth, how long would it take to make- 
the journey, traveling at the rate of sixty miles an hour ? 

176. What is the best book of travels published ? 

177. Where and what is the deepest place known in the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific oceans respectively ? 

178. Name the battles of the Civil War, giving date, place, 
nameit of commanders both Union and Confederate, and loss 01^ 
each side, as near as possible, as taken from some good authority. 

179 A grocer buys sugar at 6 cents per pound ; if 12)^ per cent., 
of his sales are bad debts, at what price must he sell it to gain 
16% per cent. G. E. R., Southington, O, 

180 What language has the greatest number of words in its> 
vocabulary? Jno. M. S. 

181. What is theorlginof the woi d •* Mugwump " ? J. M. S. 

182. Gives names of the commanders of the Army of the Poto» * 
mac in their order. 

183. In what battle was '' Molly Stark ** the watchword ? 

1 84. What five vice presidents have died in office ? 

185. In what battles had the opposing generals formed the same* J 
plan? .; t 

186. What was called the Nursery of Liberty? ' . ;, 

187. In what war was Lincoln the captain, and Davis lieutenant T 

188. Who were the Silver Greys, Hunkers, Woolly-Heads, Anti- 
Renters, Unionists ? 

189. What president was once a^tailor*s apprentice ? 

19a If a note is nominally doe on Saturday (it being a holiday )»* * 
when is it legally due ? 

loi. Which is correct, — "Shakespeare is the author of * Brevity 
is the soul of wit,' *' or ** Shakespeare was the author of * Brevit^^ 
is the soul of wit * " ? 

192. We noticed in your February number a correspondent y^ 
answering ^uery No. oi, speaks of the ruler of Turkey as £i>^' 
peror ; but is he not more generally called the Sultan ? 

193. A correspondent, in correcting another, gives Martin Va-** 
Bucen as the only man who has been President, Vice-presiden^^^ 
Minister to England, Governor, and member of both Houses o^ 
Congress? Was Van Buren ever a member of the lower HouS^- 
of Congress? J as. B. D., Wilmingt<m, N, C. 

194. *' He is wortA a million.^ Parse tvortk, 

195. Find the price of eggs per score when ten more in 62>lt 
cents' worth lowers the price 31)^ cents on the hundred. 

196. Please correct, if wrong, the following sentence, and an- 
alyze and parse the words italicized : ** Three times two is six." 

197. Which is the most exhaustive, menUl or bodily labor '^ 
Why? 

198. Why d^s eating allay hunger, and why should excessive - 
eating be avoided ? 

199. What is necessary on the part of the teacher to insure tla^a^ 
success of an exercise in reading ? 

2ca What hints or helps would you give a class inpreparatiorv^ 
for a reading lesson ? ^ 

201. What position do you prefer for a reading class? Why ^ 

202. Who is the autho of The Conquest of Peru f 

203. How many degrees, and which way from Des Moines, h^^^ 
a man traveled who finds his watch two hours and thirty minut^^ 
fast? Analyze. 

204. A square field of ten acres is surrounded by a close bo^^ , 
fence twelve feet high. What did the boards cost at $13 p^r K^^ 

205. A cellar 50 feet long. 40 feet wide, and 8 feet deep is V\-^ ^ 
full of water. W hat will be the cost of pumping out the wat^^. ^-1 
five cents a hogshead ? ^ ^ 

206. Write the alphabet of small letters, grooping leit^^^ 
similar form. Separate into prefix and root, and explain th^ ^^ ^ 
ing of egress, arriz'e, affroni, illiterate^ and compel. ^t^^l 

209. Use properly the following synonymous words \*> 
sentences: Vamty, pride; elegance, grace ; ^««^/«>ttfe, 6enJi? ^^^ 
courteous, polite ; charge, arraign, '^^^^i^ 



— Seven cardinal virtues should be found in a T>feY% 
be elastic, well tempered, durable, even pointed, I. * It. ^ 
well shaped, and neatly finished. EsterbrooV^ W^"^ >r>^ 
qualities in perfection. **^V^ ^\\ 
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The Kindergarten, 

AND 

PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

r* All eommnnieatlons for this department should be sent to W. N. 
IMA.TSV, La Porte, Ind. 

I have still on hand fonr hundred copies of Dr. Sefniin's celebrated Report 
on Bducation, which I will sell for the benefit of the Froebel Institute of 
North America, at 60 cents per eop7- The book was orlginatlj sold for one 
dollar. It Is a rich storehouse of new and fk«sh ideas on education. The 
proceeds of the sale go to the publication fund of the Froebel Institute of 
North America. W. N. Hailmakit, La Porte, Ind. 

All who desire to become members of the Froebel Institute of North 
America will please send the annual fee of il.OO to the treasurer, B. B. 
Huntoon, Supt. Blind Asylum, Louisville, Ky., or to the president, W. N. 
Hailmann, La Porte, Ind. Members are entitled to one copy of the Proceed- 
ings of the Madison meeting, a rolume of about SOO p«ges. and will reoeiye 
as a premium a copy of Segum's celebrated Report on Edueationt donated for 
this purpose to the Froebel Institute. 



— The " California Froebel Society " does me the 
honor of submitting to me for my answer certain strict- 
ures on the wisdom of Froebel, published in SegutWs 
Report on Education. In their letter of inquiry, Dr. 
Seguin is quoted at length, as follows : 

"To ascertain if, in the direct teaching of objects, the 
kindergartners have been guided by broader views than 
that of lines, let us consider, for instance, their primary 
block or figure. Had they chosen it with their senses, 
— as it must speak to the senses of the child, — instead 
of with their mind, they would certainly never have 
selected the cube, a form in which similarity is every- 
where, difference nowhere a barren type, incapable of 
instigating the child to active comparison. Had they, 
on the contrary, from infantile reminiscences, or from 
more philosophical indications, of which we have no 
room to write, selected a block of brick form, or a paral- 
lelogram, the child would soon have discovered and 
made use of the similarity of the straight lines, and 
of the difference of the three dimensions. By training 
one pupil with the cube, and another with the parallel- 
ogram, one can see the difference. 

" a. Put a cube on your desk, and let a pupil put one 
on his ; you change the position of yours, he accordingly 
of his. If you renew these moves, till both of you are 
tired, they will not make any perceptible change in the 
aspect of the object. The movement has been barren 
of any modification perceptible to the senses and appre- 
ciable to the mind. There has been no lesson unless 
you have, by words speaking; to the mind, succeeded in 
making the child comprehend the idea of a cube derived 
from its intrinsic properties, a body with six equal sides 
and eight equal angles. 

"^. Hold a parallelogram (a pine brick, 2x4x8 
inches, if you please), and give a like one to the pupil. 
Put it up before you, presenting to view its 4x8 inches 
face ; he does the same. We leave it up, only turning 
to the front its 2 x 8 inches face, and we continue until 
we have exhausted all the rectangular positions of our 
rectangle, every position having given the child a per- 
ception of each side, and their reunion in the mind 
having resuscitated a complete idea of the object and 
of its possible uses in relation to its form. What a 
spring of effective movements, of perceptions, and of 
ideas in this exercise, where analogy and difference in- 
cessantly noted by the touch and the view challenge the 
mind to comparison and judgment 1 " 

^- These words were first published in my Kinder- 
garten Messenger in 1878. When I saw them in manu- 



script, I immediately wrote a protest setting forth the 
weaknesses of the passage, and sent it to Dr. Seguin. 
He acknowledged my letter, politely intimated that 
probably I wis right, inasmuch as he had paid compara- 
tively little attention to the kindergarten, but preferred 
to let the matter stand, giving me full liberty to set 
forth in the editorial columns of the Messenger my views 
upon his strictures. I did not, at the time, consider it 
best to do so, and, as my time was soon after taken up 
with a number of absorbing tasks of a different nature, 
I lost sight of the matter. 

It is a qurious fact to me that eight years should pass 
before any of the many interested readers of Seguin*s 
Report on Education should call this passage in question. 
Possibly, those familiar with the kindergarten consid- 
ered the passage unworthy of serious attention, because 
it shows so plainly the writer's ignorance of the subject ; 
and those unfamiliar with the kindergarten were not 
interested. 

— A simple enumeration of the more glaring weak- 
nesses will support this view. i. The kindergarten, as 
such, never engages in the " direct teaching of objects." 
2. Their " primary block or figure " is not a cube ; it is 
not even a block, but the soft, worsted ball. 3. I am 
almost ashamed to point out the antagonism made by 
Dr. Seguin between the "senses" and the "mind," as 
if in choosing the senses could dispense with the mind. 
4. The cube, alone, is never used in the kindergarten 
" to instigate comparison." In the second gift, where 
comparison is invited, the cube is, for this purpose, asso- 
ciated with the ball and cylinder. • In the third gift the 
cube is used for a very different purpose, as the simplest 
and most easily handled plastic form element. In the 
fourth gift, where it again becomes desirable " to inves- 
tigate comparison," kindergartners do use the brick- 
shaped block, extolled by the doctor, but are careful 
to give it a more convenient size than that suggested 
by him. 5. To the kindergartner it must be quite 
amusing to imagine herself seated at a desk before her 
pupils, also seated at desks in regular school fashion, a 
cube or brick before each one, and all going through 
the remarkably monotonous exercise suggested by the 
doctor. The kindergarten never attempts to teach the 
child the cube or any other form in the manner indi- 
cated : it uses the cube, and the living word which is 
disparaged in this passage, for very different purposes, 
as I shall presently indicate, and in vastly different 
ways. 6. The doctor's chief weakness, a certain qtiasi- 
enthusiastic way of "begging the question," appears 
most clearly, perhaps, in the last sentence of the pas- 
sage. It implies that the only, or least the principal, 
"spring of effective movements, perceptions, and ideas, 
"^ lies in the exhaustive presentation of a mathematical 
solid in its various positions ; that what he accomplishes 
with one huge brick cannot be accomplished with a 
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numbtr of modest cubes ; and that the mind of a little 
child can be ihus ** challenged to comparison and judg- 
ment'* by jirrtYiJi't'f presentations of the different faces 
of the same object, all of which is proved neither in this 
passage nor to any other portion of his Report. 



— Probably a simple review of the essentials in the 
construction, meaning, and use of the first four gifts, — 
the only ones involved in the discussion, — will best 
indicate the direction in which lies the answer sought 
by the Froebel Society. Each gift aids the child in a 
particular phase of physical development. It comes to 
the child, on the one hand, as the typical representative 
of the outer world with reference to that particular 
phase ; and, on the other hand, as efficient, obedient 
material lo be used by the child in his efforts to give 
plastic expression to his growing notions of things. 

The first gift helps the child to recognize surrounding 
things as distinct individualities, placed over against 
himself, also a distinct individuality, and teaches him 
the first lessons of power and control. Hence the agree- 
ment of all the balls in shape, size, and ready adapta- 
tion to the child, as well as the simple and obtrusive 
color contrasts. They are plainly and exclusively a 
number of different things, freely and fiilly controlled 
by the child. 

By the second gift the child is invited and enabled 
to distinguish among outer things in accordance with 
certain prominent fundamental characteristics of shape 
and mobilityj and to respect these in his attempts to 
control them. 

The third gift offers him a number df simple ele- 
mentary things^ and enables him to construct types of 
things in accordance with his notions gained from expe- 
rience and observation; gives him opportunities and 
incentives to create, as it were, a little ideal world of 
his own in imitation of the great world into which he 
is steadily growing. 

The fourth gift, lastly, incites him to consider things 
in their relations to space and to the forces of nature, 
and in his play with the brick-shaped blocks of which 
it is composed he is constandy engaged in efforts to 
adapt himself lo the laws oftheur nature, while render- 
ing them subservient to his ends. 

I have sometimes indulged in the pleasing fancy of 
personifying the gifts and of addressing the child in 
simple words. Thus the first gift says to the child, 
'* Here we are, take us ; " the second gift adds, " We 
ate different, respect us ; '' the third gift exclaims, ** Come 
play and work with us;" the fourth gift lifts the child 
to a sUlI higher level in the invitation, "If you would 
be our no aster, study us." 

Of courscj there are added to these silent admonitions 
and beckonings the living words of mother, kindergart- 
ner^and playmates, who "live with the child" and are 
«ve busy interpreting outer phenomena and things and 



their relations to inner reactions. In this living inter- 
course there is, indeed, not a vestige of the thinly-veiled 
spirit of dogmatism and pedantry of the "exhaustive" 
teaching and full definitions defended in the Report ; 
there is simply all-sided use and loving grateful recog- 
nition in word and deed of every phase of being in the 
things outside, as they come in contact with the child's 
life. 



— These remarks, I trust, sufficiently indicate that 
Froebel could choose no other forms ; that these were 
demanded by the nature of the child, as well as by the 
nature of things. Had he chosen a hard, loud, angular 
object instead of the soft, gentle, "ever-the-same" ball 
of the first gift, the child would be confused and repelled 
by its first contact with the " not himselfl" Had ^^ 
chosen the brick instead of the cube for the third gif^» 
the child would have lost the sense of "unity in dive^' 
sity," which, in order to save him from pseudo-scientific 
skepticism, it is so essential to establish before he studi^^ 
form and force in detail. Those who know the kinder^ 
garten are aware that, as soon as this sense of unity ^^ 
established, the fourth gift, and still more, the subs^' 
quent gifts and occupations, offer opportunities to do a^^ 
Dr. Seguin asks, and a great deal more. 



— The question frequently comes to me, "What, i^ 
your opinion, would be the value of kindergirten schools 
as a part of the public school system?" The term 
kincUrgarUn school always grates upon the ears of the 
followers of Froebel ; not because they fad to appreci- 
ate the importance of the school, nor because they over- 
estimate the value of the kindergarten, but rather be- 
cause the two are quite distinct in proximate aims ^nd 
methods, and because the term imposes on them the 
necessity of setting forth the differences. It sounds to 
them somewhat like calf-heifer, chrysalis butterfly, egg- 
chicken, child-boy, and the like. However, I hav-^ 
always waived this of late, and submitted patiently to 
the fact that the kindergarten is destined gradually tc^ 
change the very meaning of the word school^ as it ^^ 
gradually and surely quickening and purifying its airtx^ 
and methods. 

— And this, too, is the chief value of the kindergart^ ^ 
to the school,— public and private. The kindergart^ 
lifts the school out of the ruts from which the latt^xr 
struggling to escape ,and leads it upon greener pastvx^ 
The kindergarten turns the aims of the school ^^^ 
from the transient interests of a groveling exp^^^ 
to the more lasting concerns of man and tti^^^. T 
founded in their nature and destiny. The ^m^^^^^^ 
teaches the school to look to conduct in its vri^^^^ 
fullest sense, as the highest criterion of its WorV^ ^ 
distrust eagerness for knowledge on the Pu^v^,^^ 
unless this eagerness proceeds frcm a ..^ ^ 
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greater helpfulness and efficiency. Hence the kinder 
garten liberates the school from barren theoretical ten- 
dencies and wasteful technicalities, and renders it in- 
tensely practical, teaching it to discard all its needless 
scholastic ballast, to base its work broadly on life, to 
seek its material of instruction amid the things and ten- 
dencies of life, and to apply all its lessons directly and 
constantly to the needs and concerns of actual life. 



— Miss Blow of St. Louis, in a conversational lecture 
given in Toronto, Ontario, a year or two ago, said, — 

''FroebePs aim was to help people by making them help 
themselves, and he availed himself of all the best knowledge 
he could get. He went to Pestalozzi and saw his method, 
but found that it lacked definiteness, and he felt that if edu- 
cation was not based on scientific principles it would do no 
good. To carry out such a plan he devoted his whole life. 
The kindergarten system in this country has grown in the 
hearts of the people. The great object of the method is to 
develop the powers of thinking, feeling, and acting, which 
are inherent m the children, and which, if not developed in 
a risht direction, are liable to be turned into a wrong course, 
to the detriment of society. Acting on this principle the 
children are taught in the pleasantest and most judicious 
manner possible the construction of various articles bearing 
on the several trades, and in this respect FroebePs idea is 
carried out ; namely, that the practice of the muscles of the 
fingers at a vtry early age is essential to that delicacy of 
manipulation which is required in the finest branches of art. 
There is also a more refining, — a spiritual, — idea which 
pervades everv branch of study in this interesting labor, 
which is that the child is taught by a process of induction to 



trace the hand of the Creator in all the works broneht under 
his notice. This is done by leading his mind uirough a 
series of relationships from the material, such as wood, trees, 
growth, sun, and so forth, to the immaterial,— God, heaven^ 
eternity. The most powerful aid the system possesses is music 
and singing. Children are extremely fond of singing, and 
the kindergarten songs are all arranged with a view to the 
exercise of the muscles, or the faculties of the mind, so that 
by their aid every power and force is brought into action. 
Most of the work in the schools is carried on with singing 
and appropriate gesture, and both teachers land pupils be- 
come quite infatuated with the work ; school is a pleasure, 
and the best of instruction is imparted in the most refining 
and Christianizing manner. To learn all about a thing, the 
plan is to make a representation of it, and it is surprisiiu; 
to see the handiwork of some of the little ones ; and accord 
ing as they advance in age the work and songs are made 
more suitable and progressive." 



KINDERGARTEN ECHOES. 

— School journals still contain a great deal of unripe 
sentiment about the kindergarten. 

— The Cincinnati Free Kindergarten Society have 
elected Mrs. Judge Taft, president. This choice means 
progress. 

— A model kindergarten of three grades will be con- 
nected with the Western School of Primary Methods at 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

— At a meeting of superintendents and teachers of 
Northern Indiana, at LaPorte, strong resolutions were 



Lippincott's Popular Series of Readers. 

" Cultivate a Taste for Reading as a Source of Knowledge, ^^ 

SVIDBVCE THAT THESE BOOKS MEET THE 
WABTTS OF PBOORESSIVE EDUCATOKS : 

ADOPTED VOB USB VSi 

CITT OF IVBW YOBH, 

CITY OF POILiADBCPHIA 

CITV OF CAiflllKlOCaB. flASS , 
4;iTV OP 9AE.BM, iHASA.. 

CITY OP MBITRUIftVPOBT, MASS , 
VITV OP KOGKLiAnrO, fflB., 
CITV OP KBBI^B, IV. H.. 

CITV OP iltBADTIL.I.B, PA., 
ABdilHaadredls •! T*wns ihrwHuBoat the C^aatry. 



Lippincott's Popular Spelling Book. 

In T^wo Parts. ISmo Uoax-ds. 

" This is a ' simon-pure ' spelling book. It is quite a refresh- 
ing novelty to have placed upon our table a book intended to 
teach spelling only. The first part of this admirably arranged 
Speller has no lessons of proper length for young children, some 
in script and with sentences, but mainly in paradigms. In Part 
II. the same general plan has been followed. The book contains 
many illustrative selections, many test words, few catch words, 
and no hard, senseless words. It is a book of raxa ezoel- 
lenoe and value." — N, E, Journal of Education, 



Oorre»potp<Mdenee iolieiftd. 

' ^rooiioMoM amd JlxamincUton. 



fitrlnti 
F. M. AMBROBB, N E 



L%beral termt ( ■ 
Addre*9\ «!■ 



, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 

Agent, 87 Franklin St, Boston, Mass. Nos. 715 and 717 Market Bt, Philadelphia. 



A COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC, 

DESIGNED FOR 

Academies, High Schools, Business Colleges, and Counting Rooms. 

By JAMEB B. THOMPSON, LL D , Author of a Mathematical Series, 
3ilO pp. Price f*r IntrwdHcticHy •l.OO. Spccloiea c«p7 sent •■ Mcclpt •! latr^dactica Priced 

This work li intended to follow th« author's •(COMPLBTB QRAiDBD ARITfWKTia" or eny other Arithmetic of tlmlUr grade, and oerrlee 
f orwerd the Tarlons topics began In that to their practical appUcaUon In the difFereot departments of bnslnees. The shorter methods emplojsd 
by expert accountants are given, the nubjects InTOlvlng Percentage areezplalned with Stock JCzcbsnge, Uanklug, Clearing House and Custom Hoese 
bosiness, ATeraging Accounts, Partnership, Settlement, etc , all of whloii are treated In the dear aud oompreneuslve style peculiar to the aatkor. 
It will be esoaedlngly Talnable to tne busUiess-man as a manual for reference. 



CLARK & MAYNABD, Publishers, 771 Broadway, New York. 

H. 1. SniTH, 34 FmnUlm St^ N. E. Agent, Boston. | J. D. WIL.L.IA1IIS, 151 Wabasta Ave^ Cidcago. 
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passed, indorsing the kindergarten as the true founda- 
tion of primary school- work. 

— An interesting analysis of Froebel's work appears 
in Prof. W. H. Payne's translation of Compayr^'s His- 
tory of Pedagogy. We shall review it later. 

— Professor Tomlins and Miss Lizzie Nast, of Chicago, 
will conduct the music department of Mr. Hailmann's 
Western Summer: School at Grand Rapids, Mich. 

— Who is the " Professor Charles Froebel " who lect- 
ures on the kindergarten ? Will somebody kindly inform 
us ? The reports we have received of his lecture in a 
city of New York indicate that he has inherited little 
from the source to which Frederic Froebel owes his 
genius ; if, indeed, he shares more than the name with 
him. 



— The following new members are reported for the 
Froebel Institute of North America : Mrs. A. Kirby, 
Battle Creek, Mich. ; Miss L. R. Giffen, Lake Geneva^ 
Wis, ; Amy B. Fisk, Montpelier, Vt. ; Mrs, Katherine 
Westendorf, School of Oratory, 9th street, Cincinnati, 
O. ; Annie Laws, 100 Dayton street, Cincinnati, O. ; 
Francis Field, Highland Ave., Walnut Hills, O. ; Miss 
L. A. Scott, Milford, O. ; Miss Starbuck, 35 Sanders 
street, Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati, O. ; Geo. J. Edgcumbe 
and Victoria C. Edgcumbe, Benton Harbor, Mich. 



— Not to be rich or great 
Is best worth our striving ; 

But early and late. 
Each hour with some good deed to mate, 

This is true living. — C P. W. 



Eclectic Educational Series. 



ANNOUNCEMENTS : 

The Eclectic Manual of Methods. 

A practical exposition of the best method of teaching Lan- 
gnage Lessons, Composition, Reading, Spelling, Arithmetic, 
Grammar, Geography, History, and Physiology. Adapted 
especially to aaatet the many tbousands of teachers 
nalng the text-books of the Eolectic Bducatlonal Series. 
262 pages, full cloth. Specimen copy will be sent, pott-paid, by 
mail, on receipt of 60 oents. 

ALSO, NOW KXADY: 

Long's Language EzerciseSi Fart IIL 

Lanpiage Exeroises, Orammar, aad Composition. By 
C. C Long, Principal of the 27th District School, Cincinnati. 
150 pages. 

LoH^s LangHOM Extrcisos^ Part IIL, follows the Inductive 
Methmi. The Essentials of English Grammar are presented. 
The relations of words, phrases, and sentences to one another are 
taraght by an easy, natural, and progressive method of analysis. 
Practice in writing short, easy sentences is begun at the very out- 
set. Subjects adapted to the comprehension of young students 
are presented for formal composition. 

^ Long's Series of Language Exercises is the cheapest series pub- 
lished. Following are tne prices for first introduction into schools, 
and for single specimen copies, by mail, postpaid, for examina- 
tion with a view to first introduction : 

IrfMig'a Iiangaage Bxercises, Part I., 15c. 

Xiong'a Iiangnage Zbce raises. Part II., 20c. 

Zipng*a Iiansaace Bzeroises, Teachers' Edition, in- 

dading Parts I. and II, 50c 

Ziong'a Iiangnase Exercises, Part III., 30c. 

VAN ANTWERP. BRAGG k CO., 



Just Published. 



TEST EXAMPLES IN ARITHiETIG. Cu It Diti witk uy lrithB«U& 

Cheaper ihaa Blaak T«bl«u er Paper* 
Intredactlea Price. 9 1 .OO per DeB«*a TMblete. 
Siacle Oepiee, by imally Peatpald« tee. Kaciis 

Ray's Tablets consist of from 32 to 48 pp each, in neat 
form, each leaflet having printed at the head from five to ten 
problems. They are carefully graded, as follows : 

I Addition and Subtraction of simple numbers; no numbers 
used exceeding 10. 

II. Addition and Subtraction of simple numbers; no sum or 
minuend exceeding ico. 

III. Four Fundamental Rules, with numbers not exceeding 
loa Use of symbols for ordinary Weights and Measures. 

IV. Notation and Numeration of Numbers not beyond the 
seventh order. Fundamental Rules, excluding Multiplication or 
Division by more than one figure. Use of simple Fractions. 

V. Application of Fundamenul Rules, United States Money, 
Denominate numbers. 

VI. Common Fractions, Properties of Numbers, Review of 
Fundamental Rules. 

VII. Operations in Compound Numbers, Decimal and Frac- 
tional Compound Numbers, Percentage, and Simple Interest. 

VIII. Applications of Percentage, Ratio, and Proportion, 
Souare Root, Mensuration, and Test Problems. 

Many teachers have long been accustomed to writing original 
problems on the blackboards, to be copied by the pupils, and 
solved as a test of proficiency in the work'as given in the text- 
book; and in instances where the conveniences are not supplied, 
the valuable aid afforded by such tests is lost to the pupilentirely. 

Where the blackboard or blank paper is used in this way, a 
large portion of the teacher's time is occupied in the preparation 
of problems, and the pupil's time is also needlessly occupied in 
the mechanical labor of copying the problems. 

Cincinnati and New Yori(. 



In oomben, aentenoe- 

_ building, and writing 

Primary luid Intermediate Sohoolt. Prtoe. 
1000 TOPIC 8UPII and problems for Ommmar and 
00. ftO!TIC8T VABD8. M ots 25 OUrUNB CABD8. 20 
SOflOOfc BKOOBDH. 25 eti. F. F. WHITf UCK, New Daiem, Maas. 



30Q sc£y 

BlKli fiehools, $1.00. 



OCCUPATION CARDS 

eoBbuied, for Primary luid Intermi 



•ye- 



T1? A PWn JB f Oux' I'o^ School Aids are the best and cheapest 1 
X XtAty aAAiO * tem for conducting tchoolt in qnlet order. Each 

contains 212 large chromo ezceltior, merit, and credit cards, price per 

|1UX>; half set, SO cento. A set of our new Schoo Class Aids contains 106 
large prettr chromo merit, honor and credit cards; price per set 60c. 40 
samples ehromo reward, Acripture, Christmas, New Fear, friendship, and 
flnegUt earda. 20 ets. ART PUB. CO., WARREN, PA. 462 g 



RFAIITinil RARIIft ^^^ ncipAP. books, a new lot 
DCHUIirUL UimUO jutpabllsbed. HendScts.to H.M. Beooks. 
ft Co., Bprlnglleld. 0.> for a large, new, elegant sample Mt of tha aboTO 
Oakalogaoi fraa. 



SOLAR CAMERA 



TONIC 80L-FA. 

-J'i^J'^l® Hol-f a Mnalc ConrM for Bohoolt (three books, Wets, each: 
Rtefl Bapplement (15 cts.), Step If odalator «25 ets.), aad Teachers' Manual 
(40 Ota }, famish a 1 n o eeisa r y belps. 8. R. WniOHaLL ft Co., 85 Metro- 
P«"*« ^^ look, Chlcmio, or, F. H. Qil»OH, 22 6 Franklin St., Boston. 

In Oonf edorata If onej sent for 25o., or $60 for lOo. Ust show- 
ing pramlom paid for rara U 8. eolns. lOe. J 
T. 8. CaATTOK, Jr., AndarM»» 8. C. 



$185 
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VARIETIES. 



— Labor is life ; thought is light. 

— Hobbies are hard steeds to manage. 

— A literary cent-er — a penny paper. 

— Job never asked for a new trial. — Puck, 

— A hero, whether he wins or loses, is a hero. 

— They say those artificial eggs cannot be beaten. 

— Philadelphia has twenty-eight free kindergartens. 

'^ Every day is the best day in the year. — R, W. Emerson, 

— "A joke never gains an enemy, but often loses a friend." 

— 7>a^^^r— Define snoring. Small boy — Letting ofiE sleep. 

— Grammar by absorption is silly siMQ..-^Prof, Shumway, 

— Modesty is not only an armament, but a guard to virtue 
— Addison. 

— From the lowest depth there is a path to the loftiest 
height. — Carlyle. 

— He overcomes a stout enemy that overcomes his own 
anger. — Childs. 

— Remember that what your pupils do for themselves 
makes the strongest impression. — Ex. 

— The great triumph of school discipline is to do without 
punishment altogether. — Fitch's Lectures. 

— Education cannot be inherited. — Prof. J. S. Campbell. 
No ; but brains can be.— [Ed. 



— Let all thy converse be sincere, thy conscience as he 
noon-day z\^zx,— George Eliot. 

— Words are spiritual forces, angels of blessing or curs 
ing. Unuttered, we control ihem ; uttered, they control us. 

— " Do all the good you can, 
I n all the ways you can, 
To all the people you can, 
Just as long as you can.*' 

— "An idle brain is the devil's workshop." The faculties 
of the child must be kept busy. " Keep your pupils busy." 
This precept, if obeyed, will bring success to the teacher. 



The Charts of the Human Body, which have been pnb- 

liBhed but a few weeks are meetlnR with a hearty endon>ement br school 
offloes. The laws of fifteen states now require scientific temperaace instmc- 
tlon in physiology and hygiene In the public schools. The states having th« 
law previous to 1885 are New Hampshire, Vermont, Mtchigan. New York, 
andKhode Island. I^w passed in 1885 in Pennsylvania. Massachusetts, 
Oregon, Alabama, Maine, Kansas. Nebraska, Wisconsin. Missouri, North 
Carolina. A bill is also In the Connecticut Legislature this winter with the 
probability of Its early passage. In all these states there has been felt s 
want for some good, simple charts at a moderate price. In the lower 
iCrades the teaching must be largely oral, and hence some illustrations largs 
enough for class work are an absolute necessity. Some teachers have 
made drawings on the blackboard as a temporary expedient, but thli for 
permanent use is too laborious and wanting in the accuracy and colors nec- 
essary for such illustrations. The publishers, Milton Bradley Co., Spriog- 
field, Mmss.. will send circulars or samples for examination to any teacher 
or school oMcer. 



HORSFORD'8 ACID PHOSPHATE, 
POR WERVOUSNESS, IlfDlOESTION, ETC. 

Send to the Bumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. L. for pamphlets. 
Mailed free.- 



Teachers may well consider the waste and supply of the Vital principle ; how they may reinvigorate the exhausted Brain 
and Nerves ; how they may give back to the system those essentials necessary to special nutrition which have been lost by ovcp 
work, by sickness, by loss of sleep, by anxiety, or by inhaling a vitiated atmosphere. Crosby's Vitallaed Phosphltefl are com- 
posed of the nerve-giving principles of the oxbrain and the embryo of the wheat and oat ; it is a sj^eaal Food to Brain and Nerves. 

Many children are bright scholars with retentive memories, if their brain is properly fed with V. P., and are dull and apathetic 
without it. u Every one speaks well of Vitalized Phosphites.*' — Christian at Work. 

For sale by druggists or by mail, $1.00. F. CROSBY CO., 56 West 25lh St., New York. 



Id various ntvlM of blndlna. 



Webster's Unabridsed Dictionary, 

rrKE NA.XIONA.i:i SX'iklVDA.RD AND THE BESX. 

TO ITS MANY OTHER VALUABLE FEATURES WE HAVE 

JUST ADDED 

PROisroTJisrciNa 

Gazetteer of the World, 

Containing over 25,000 Titles,^ 

BRIEFLY DESCRIBING THE 

Countries, Cities, Towns and Natural Features 




Supplied at a small extra cost with 

PATEHT REFERENCE INDEX, 

A great Improvement in book-making. 
The Cut gives but an incomplete idea of its utility. 

"A LIBBABY IN ITSELF." 

The latest edition, in the quantity of matter it 
contains, is believed to be tiie largest volume 
published. It has 3000 more Words In Its vocab- 
ulary than are found in any other Amer. Dict'y, 
and nearly 3 times the number ot Engravings. 

It* condensed Biographical Dictionary (nearly 
10,000 names) is but one of several valuable 
features. 



-OF- 



Every Part of the Globe. 

COMPILED FROM THE 

MOST RECENT AND AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 



^KTAl^a^or'a TTnoll-ri#io*AH T^lP+innQf»XT >* Standard Authority with the U.S. Supreme Court, and in the Government Printing QfirejkaA 
yn eB/Btt;r » UUUUnU^ea A/lUtlUnary ig recommended by the State Supts. of Schools in 30 States, and by over 60 Colltge PresidtnU. 

The sale is 20 times that of any other series of Dictionaries. No other Dictionary has been purchased for schools by State 
authorities. Oct Uic Best. 



For sale by all leading Booksellers, 
to the Publishers. 



Pamphlets showing specimen pages, testimonials, etc., will be sent postpaid on application 

a. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Bprinsfield, Ma«i. 
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Prang" Educational Co., 

PabliBlifirG and Dealers in Drawing and Artists' Matexials, 

rtjnunnBB of 

F&AN&'S AMEBICA.it TEZT-BOOES OF ABT ZSUCATION. 

A Hjit«in of Drawing Q,m^ [a tb.9 Iwdiog CiUfli Of the oooiitry. Thli ayitem hai a wider 

FHANQ'S NATUEAL HIST0&7 SSBIS8 FOB SCHOOLS. 

IntADded to b« uied u Aldi for ObJeotte«chiDK. 

PBANa'S ITATT7BAL HISTOBT SEBIES FOB CEILSBZN. 

Infeended to be ued for Bvpplementary RoAdlog. 

FBAira'S TBASSS ANC OCCUPATIONS. 

Bpleodidly Illustrated for Object teaohiDg. 

PBANO'S COLOB CEABT, 

For Teaohing Color In Primary Bobooli. (Adopted by Boeton School Board.; 

(PRANG'S DRAWING MODELS, 
MAHUFAOTUBEB8 OF )pBANG' 8 SCHOOL PENCILS, 

(prang '8 SCHOOL COMPASSES. 



For Gatalogaei and particalart addrete 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 

180 ^7«bash Avenae, CHICAOO. 7 Park Street; BOSTON. 



8PBC1AL ATTENTION IS HEQUESTED to tU FOLLOWING 
WORKS NOW ISSUED and BBADY for INSPECTION: 



STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 



(iMued in 1849 ) 

BarQioIoiew's Drawiiif Books. 

(Taaaed in IMS ) 

DiMore's Spelling Blanks. 
Mlcar's Spallw Blanks. 
Patterson's Composition Boolu. 
Wilson's Treatise on PnnctuatioL 
diampUn's Intellectual ani Moral PM- 



McVicar's New Series of Spelling 

BI<4NflL8 48etS. 

Standard Composition Books. 
Standard Writing Books. 
Bond's Staff-Bnled Writing Books. 
Dinsmore's First Lessons in Fhys- 

lOIiOQW AIVD HVOIIClfK. SO ett. 

• ^or complete price-list, sample copUs, and terms for introduction, please address 

ike publishers, 

POTTER, AIN8WORTH & CO., 

900 WalMMh Avenue, 107 Chambers Street, 22 Bromfleld Street, 

CaiOACIO. IfBW YOBflL, BOSTON. 



fiillet & RoUe's New forks on Fliysics. 



NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Number Tablets, for supplemenUry 
Work in ArUbmetl& In ten pads, containing 
B6 tbeeU of five to twelTO problemi. T eU. 

Howard's Practical Series in Arith- 

HIBTIC Bleoicatary Arithneilc. 

118 peget, half bound, oral and written, for 
primary and intermediate gradea. 84 Ctt. 
C«Bipi t« Arit nirtlc. 199 pagen. loll 
oloth, for common and gnuied ichoola. 48 el8. 

Dinsmore's Model Script Spelling 

RliAWKtf. 86 pagei, white paper, wita 



paget 
801 ipt headings : Per doaeni 



papers 
48et». 



■ ELkl 



«ff X V3I^\3VJ^J\0 X AllM B. BUtcklMa, H. D. 



free. 






The erv* \i i^^mV'*^^:ii\ rr f c- ' - - ' 

'S\S?a^^^iyd€-ii N^mo, loc. I A Casket of Silverware Free 



;•» The rery »>e>t book for AQENT8. Sample M«r«>8 
'?» Cioth, p.00; Morocco, ^fl SaJJITABY PeB-CbrTciil 

p • . 



efedCwrdK.9Qo. Send 



edife. Ifk? 

;tcai 



KO ^M I H W ^ n I IIJ II k ^, I H... I ^ ^u^^ orORD" 81LV EB CO. WellUcford. CeMU 



crjiTeEiiewLS, 

AttfTIC or 

sxewT ewu, 

OWLS, 

bum OWL&. 
SCUKFCa OWLS. 

HARRIED OfflS, U 

rkf«H <)t Etran^blni: fOBAl, 
sajfiililf for TfHf ben* nm 
Dr. rarb. ix^t. prr d£>. prtpald* 




Skilled TeadiBrs'"™"" 



P03ITI0NB 



Bhoald ap p ! y to a ir^^ ^ A-nrpurpj A (r<? n cy . 

the oldeflt In America. We bftvifl uIi^^chi otmt 

16*000 Teachflr^. AppUcatkru lonn utr ntjitup. 
Beet T*»ch*?r« prowpMv fn, rubbed for 

FamllleAt Hcbo^lcit Oitiegtt^i ^vHltAiti I'tiati^Vp 
School and KiEkl^rgnnau :\l^ti^ruL, ^^ 
.I. W. I«C H E it n iE R H€l KEY & CO. ^ 

T Eaiit Mtll Ht., K, I. 



THE UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 

IH NOT AN E.^PECttltlGNT, 

It has been In pac^ceAsfal op9r4i1i(>T] six y^^rt, 
Hondredi of tanctifli-" wbo \k%^^ obtalcieil po«t. 
tioni throng h lu loAiifOfie, Tonab for ite efli- 

vaoameitM 

80HOOL OFFICIR9 fnpplted with t«ft0^eiii, 
without cbAi-ge« tlead for oircal^f anil appli- 
cation blanlt. 

HB8. L. F. BROCKfl AT, Manager, 

Brockway Teachers' Agency, 

TMKM BIT I L DIN 44, cnitTAcJO, 

PUPPLICB dCHOOU'^' OOLLKGKS, and 
FAMILIES wltb Tsocbem fgr ev«%ry depart 
moot of work. Corr«*poDf1ebce no I letted wltb 
esperiencefl rre£ber»c»piiblBof iQlllD£ reepootU 
ble potitLoti* at jood ^litries, 

HIGH 8CHD0L PRINCIPALS 

AndMtUtaotjiwttitefl for eaealQ^ y**T. Alreulj 
OTOr M T«c«ndti, l£Mt »d West. pmj\tig fmtu 
$600 to 82T00 I a<po more dotedaI and coHege 
gradnatw i*it govd poBLtiooH- Hlmn^A free, 

INFOBMATIUN 0F VirAM lEH ^ A^TEH. 
From oouiDJon tcHnol tocoUtge work, for whieb 
liberal comw \v^^u w m be paid, Btate fall par- 
ticolarSi wben known^ 

BBIDOR TEAGREH'^' AGENCY, 
110 Tremoat Bt., FiHtOD» Maap, 

fC TBAf^llKK**. %x VQfi time atUndlog 
10 Scott- 8m wne'e CnlL«£'« of rboD^gfApliy) 
daring tbelr rACtUoQfti^ra'lumt^i vid took [moni- 
tions ai atflno|[riLpb«n. la budlaeftn Offlocm at 
donbielbe saUrv aarn&il Id teiukLiig ruM In' 
formation i^tit free Id ptmpkLet, *■ All Abc^at 
Shorthand " A^idrcu D. L. mxtTt ■ BauWfi^Ap 
23 Clinton Flaoftt N Y. 



H 



A ! n A : K coQdw toDg booh far 4 cti, 
Addi est, J, J e? PkETBK^, St. Charlei, Minn, 



\ 



A1.1IVAT9 AOI^ FUK H^ ■■ B ■ ^^ 

STEEL pene. i ■■iVw 



SCHOOL NUMBERS: 

333,444,128,105,135,048. 

I'f>r Sale by all Stationera, 

The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 

U }ota SttMt. Vnr Tork. 



No. 048 



FAX^GOlff PEN 
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Buy it,— Your School Merchandise,— Direct of the Manufacturers. 





ANDREWS' ERASERS 

Are not a pieoe of oar- 
pet, nor a brush, but 
woven felt, and the 
only perfect eraser. 

AHDBBWS' CBLBBBATBD 

TELLURIAN GLOBE, 

Showing Zones, Tropics, Changes 
of Seasons and C«ases, Midnight 
Sun, Twilights, eto. Also, fifty 
otber varieties of Globes made 
by this firm. 



THB 

POTTER BLACKBOARD, 

a blaok mot tar, takes 
the lead of everything 
in that line. 




19ft WatbMh At.. CBICAOO. 
19 B*iid St.* NBfV rOBK» 



THE2 TRIUM:£»H[ 

Dovetailed and Doweled Sohooi 
Desks, still the best in the mar- 
ket ; Alpha Crayons, "Wall Maps 
(new serlc|s, engraved in London. 
Eog), Anatomioal Charts, and 
everything for schools. 

8ia Arch ••t., PHIIiA. 
9r FraMklia nt., BOSTOlf. 




THE 

Western Summer School 

— OF — 

PRIMARY METHODS 

Will hold its Fifth Annual Session at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., from Joly 19th to August IStb, 1886. 

Six departments of instruction have been organized, under the 
leadership of prominent educators. A model Kindergarten and 
Primary School will be in session for purposes of observation. 
For full particulars apply to 

W. N. HAILMANN, Manager, 
La Porte, Indiana. 



An energetic young teacher in everjr county in the United States, 
to sell articles absolutely necessary in all schools. 

We do not advertise a fortune to any one, but we do say that 
teachers in spare hours and in vacation can add a few hundred dol- 
lars to their income each year. We know this can be done, for 
many are doing it. Often a young teacher gets an idea of busi- 
ness in this way, and finds he makes a good business man. 

Vff. refer to the editors of this publication for character and 
standing, they having known us intimately for many years. 

Address, inclosing 2-cent stamp, 

AMERICAN SCHOOL STATIONERY CO., 

Portland, Conn. 

[We are acauainted personally with the Proprietors of this 
Company, and know them to be reliable.— ^fl«j^/r of Ttac/ur^ 







American Teacher, 
And send i6 cents for samples worth double your money. 
yOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, - JERSEY CITY, N y- 
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THE NEW METHODS IN PRIMARY TEACHING are based on the sense- 
activities of the child. Instruction proceeds from the known to the unknown, from 
the concrete to the abstract First, the thing ; then the name. Teachers will find 

these principles followed in the arrangement ol 

Sutlei"^ ^efie^ of ^ekdiq^ 6}\ktt^. 

Every page is an illustrated object-lesson. Script and print are used together. Charts 
of Writing, of Colors, of Geometrical Forms, Sounds, and a Clock Chart, leave nothing 
to be desired. 

The Chart Primer is a reproduction of the Reading Charts in book-form, for use in 
the lowest primary grades* A unique and attractive little book. 



Send for price-lists and specimen pages. 

17 & 19 So. SiMth St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

r. 75 Ha^wley St,, Boston, Mass. 



N. E. Agent, 




CARDS BT MAII.. 



P«atac«, 17 PniMff's, Bllderaheinicr Ac 
FaalliMer'ay and other fiaMt BmIot Cards, 
togethdr with a BaHd««nie Printed Card. 

lf«. Si- Far SO C«at« aad 4 CeaU far 
Paatace* 19 large and flne Cards from the 
above pablUhers, with Ularcaa Ward's 
Faldlac miapah <fard. 

FTa* 3— Far 91 aad 6 Caate far Pastaca, 
eholoe aeleetloii of 9ft Baaatlfal Cards 
a Baaatif al Baad- 



. far Pastagay a 
Aaeot 



af Praac'Sv etc 
Palaf«d Card. 
If a. 4-Far 9 1 aad M Ctm. 
■eleotloa of to af aar E«arK«st aad 
Cards, tocether with a liarga Faldlag 
Card bf Praag Ac Ca. 
If a. ft— Far 9 1 aad lOCaatsfarPastaaay 
to Frlagad f'ards^ loolvdlng t Daaala 
Faldlac Frlagad Card, eaeh In a Mpa. 
rate enTelope. 
^> Ifa* 6— Far 99 Caata aad 9 Ccau far 

Pastaae, 8 Barcas Hoard's, Pman's, 
Taek's, and other beavtifnl Card*. 
Ifa. y— Far 90 Caau aad 4 Caata far Pasiacc, ft Ckraaea lilUi. Cards, m 

floe aUIn, In eolore, mounted, with gilt edgee. 
BIBTBBAT PACBBT.-Far ftO Caata, tO fine Cards of different slies. 
9V1VDAT SCBOOIj PACBBT.— Far ftO Caata, a Tariety of 99 Barcas Ward's 

beantlf al Cards. 
Baad-Pmtatrd Cards, Paarl Cards, and Cards Carrad ia Cark, and other NoTel. 
ties, to, 1 9, 9ft. ftO, aad Tft Caata. aad $ t eacii, for Baster, Birthday, or AnnlTersarj, 
whleh wlU be sefeeted with oare for dUfferent tastes and ages. 
TO TBACHBB9 OlfCT. — ftO Praac*s, Bllderskainiar's, and other beantlfol 
Cards, no two alike, for 91, and 8 cents p«istege. Better assortment $9, and 1 cents for 
postage. ▲ very oholoe selection, no two allk**, $3« and 90 cents for postage and registering. 
vSACIBlf T9 Alf B DBAIiBBS, ar aay aaa ardariag 9ft wartli, aad 40 Ccau 
far pastaca aad raslstarlajg, af tka akara packets, at one time, a 9t packet will 
be scat f ra« t ftnd as the smallest card In any of these packages will sell readily for ft ar 
to ccats aack, a handsome profit can be realised. 
Jvsry jMdbsf Miil b« teal impoBUboard pntUeUfr amd k4tmi emrtlepe wrapper, fbr §afB tromtmia- 
•ion. atmmpa or Poital Not€9 reotkfed, Mwoelopffor Maaimg, t9 Ccats /br eoo* Paoket. 

LOWEST PRICKS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
PAPBB BV TBB POClf B. — We are the New England Agents for the Barlkat Pa- 
per Ca. (establlehed 1892;, and Manofaotarers of the BeacaB Bill Ijiaea Paper ( no 
Belter or more elegant j»er can be made); selling direct from the mills to the oonsnmers,we are 
able always to glre lowest poeslble prices. Sample sheets of paper and enTclopes, with prioes 




Readlug^S and Reeltationsl 



CHOICE SELECTIONS 



lU^FlNOW READY. o| 

wUli '!n"' S^^rlpjf, !■>",! r-nFiMlni riTinM.i"- TiT'M^riEn F|>lfti» 
d^l n^rlntnultftnit nad Et^a^lnimw f'r<niJ^lritnit 
Mf'nltiiii-Kt^ OrnifirT-, l^attiOA, Ifnmttr, Full. 

KvLj-v |.,.v v.h'1 r I k< ]\['Ci^«, i^Vfrr t!n mV'i'r (►f a T.f- 

ci?t]T'i wliM ^ :i[ir H HnmellilnK IVw ^^'>mM ffvt tbe 
wliol « Mil. S.'V Kfi*. cm Ix 9^ « 00 * E ^ ^^y ^ ° ^j l'#r 

Li^t L.T CAtil4»n4H fV4'4^, 1*. fSAHRKTT ^ fO.* 

for 10 ctS, Wp haTflln prptnirmtloii : I'OMffHESp 
F Alters And SCHOOL UUAU.4S* orl^nnJ aud adikpu 
0^3. f r«pAr«4l aiptta«ly for I'&rJor Tb«*trfdaJ!< And 
PnbllclCr.t^ruitDLUAi^tfl. lu "etfl (two or more plays 
«Rfl b > 1 e ts . Add r«M w atovB, 



BOOK AGEMTS W^AIVTED mr 

PLATFORM ECHOES 

HI- LI VL\a TKDTIlIt FOB UEAI) ASK UEABT, 

By John B, Gouffh. 

nU l&rt tmd erov-Etta); Hf c «ivlt, bfUu ftill of thillline Intf r- 
(<»t, h-umnr asFl pMiU'jt BHt;hU Jfunf, and ^OikL fiiU et 
'•\M.ug,hKrr- ■nd t#«j^ ' i| ti4Si tit tij^Mt-M oU^ To It U tdiJ^ 
the Life Kmi De«ttl 13 f Mr. {3iHiFh, li Kcy* LVM AN All* 

tri #Sl>0 A iTicmttt n)i«lr. 0.j'/«k«r>iiiei nt himtTrtman at wt 
fivu iiJtTA T. r^>Pi uml /'^'w Jtfi'jhu. Write f»-ii ckrtuUrt ta 

il. U- Wl»HTlliJVUTO» Al CU^ tlmrUArA, €««. 



IGENTS 



DR. 



W An I CU tn\ Xlactric Co re eta* 

I \' * r 1 ^ Jt , q i(li rk th \va - T*? rrt I "ty k 1 v tti. 
SCOTT* B4Z Broad^oy^ HEW YORK. 



Addnsi U. H. GARTER A KARRICK. 

WBOLVtAUl STATIOinnS AMD PAPBB DBALBBI, S BBAOOB BT., BOtTOB. 



AGEMTft WAlfT£]> AT OMrS 

tor Dr. ScotL'p KIih trie C^ir^wfU, ttoSts, 
J ini I hv.%^ t Tc* Lar k ' aJ w r li Au if. 



10000 

& proUlr*ffiiaffcnl(?e<i, riorlfik liiiTwUkl. Only Tifyp*t:tftt^iliQ 

iiS°^:ssS!;i,.Pillllall EletJtic Hu'd, isfviY." 
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Summer School of Oratory. 

4th. Year's Session 

WILL BE HELD IN THE 

CITY OF BOSTON. 



The Delsarte System of Expression 



APPLIED TO 



VOICE, GESTURE, and SPEECH. 



MOSES TRUE BROWN, m. A«, Prin. of The Boston 
School of Oratory, and Prof, of Oratory at Toft's College, will 
open a Summer School in the rooms of the Boston School of 
Oratory. Term commences THURSDAT, JULY 15, to con- 
tiniie FIVE WEEKS. Students wishing to join the School will 
/•end names. Excellent board and rooms. For further informa- 
tion, address No. 7 Beaoon 8t, Boaton, Mass. 



SPEC I All HOTICE. 

The Boston School of Oratory Tzr;^. 

October 7th, 1886. Two years' and one year's courses. Del- 
sarte System of Expression. Complete Course of Vocal Train- 
ing. Thorough instruction. The newest thought and methods. 



Address 



MOSES TRUE BROWN, Prin, 



JV'EHV^ CUMBLTS OF TJBUE 

HUM^l^ BODY. 

TOB 

ElemeiitaryliistrDctioD in Pbysioloey anl RimL 






8 




C5 






Three large Charts, 25X 38 inches, in color s, well mocmted 
in cloth, for only $3.00 for the entire set, to School Boards^ 
JSJT' Send for illustrated circular giving full iniormation, to 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., 

Springfield, Mass. 



Jnst PnldisliBil in tiie Nomal Insic Coarse. 



HOLT'S 

Drill Chart 1 Modulator. 



Instrtictar in Music in tht Public Schools of Boston, 

Presenting the Major Scale in Nine Keys on 
the Staff, with Diagram of Scale Ladder. 
Printed on heavy manilla paper, 32 X45 inches, 
mounted on rollers (in map form), convenient 
for school-room and class use. 

Price, ... 76 cte. 

A copy will be sent for examination to any ad- 
dress, postpaid, on receipt of price. Liberal terms 
for introduction. 

4^ Every teacher should send for specimen 
pages from the Readers, Charts, and Teacher's 
Manual of the Normal Music Charts, and special 
Introductory and Exchange Price-list. 

EDQAB 0. SILYEB, Gen'l Agent, 

80 Franklin 8C,Bo8Cob« 



Question Booiis Witli Answers. 

"1001 QUESTIONS WITH ANSWERS ON U. S. HISTORY." 

{Including th4 FtiUral Conttituti»n and AfnendmenU ) 
This book divides the History of the United States into five Pcricdi, iukd q^u^ 
tions are asked on each period separately and io the order in which ibc events 
occurred. It contains 1035 questions with answers. Bound in ck>ch. I^rice 3a t:«au« 

"1001 QUESTIONS WITH ANSWERS ON GEOGRAPHY." 

{Embracing Descriptive^ Physical^ and Mathematical Ge9fr^/>hf.} 
The descriptive questions are asked on each Grand Division &tp:irmt«|y, thus 
enabling the student to refresh his mind on any particular country wiihout rc»diii£ 
over the entire work. Besides the very exhaustive descriptive part^ Lhc bixik ciaa- 
tains the most important questions on Physical and Mathematical Geography. This 
volume contains over X200 questions with answers. Bound in cloth. Ptkc 5<» ce 



"1001 QUESTIONS WITH ANSWERS ON ORAUfMAR." 

( IVitk Cff/i0UH Wuttrationj • Parting and Analysis.) 
The numerous illustrations. False Syntax with corrections, and th«p^r^ift^of 
difficult words, are alone worth twice the price of the book. Every one who dfl«t 
not understand English Grammar thoronghly^ ought to have this inv:ihEjblc: work- 
It contains 1048 questions with answers. Bound in cloth. Price y.^ ct^iui . 

'1001 QUESTIONS WITH ANSWERS ON ARITHMETIC." 

{Including nearly 300 test bxamplbs toUk Answers and So/Mttfws.) 
Besides treating thoroughly the entire scope of Arithmetic, this book cofitaiDft 
from xo to 30 test examples under each subject with solutions in the appeaduc' 
There are over xxoo questions with answers. Bound in cloth. Price ^q cents. 

The author of the above books is an experienced Teacher and he Ku auned \^ 
ask every conceivable question of importance on these respective branches. 

These are positively the onlv Question Books published that are erm^i^f* ^mrmfA 

0m a single branch to be any help to Teachers in preparing for examine Lien <»^ or ^ir 

reviewing pupils in schools, f^riee for the tet ordered at one tiwtr SI,t}Om 

Address the Publisher, B. A. HATHA WAT, 

(Please mention this Journal.) LEBANON, OIUCX- 

nrDilJIII OlilDI ICICn An emlnenUy itnoOoal new m*ihnd fof 
aCnifllin OllfirLiriEII« laAnlni Ui« 6«nii«a lAi|«tc«. EfitJoQ 
tor self -11 a rueHon In 12 namb«r«, aft 10 eeoli meht told »«p«ntttlj; ih3Aooh*tiuoB 
(wltbontEeys), boiud loolofth, 91 2S For ■»!• b? ftll btokMlltn ; ic^t, poa»p«ld« 
on raoelpt of prioe, by Prof. ▲. Khoflaoh, 110 NMinn Bft.. Ntv Tork. — ft*- 
•paottts mallod frte. r l«t 

Afmi^fB Bond alxconte for poatngOt and rooelT«frP«« «e«*tlr t)«s 

Um #L offoxlawbleliwiU li«lpaU«of ollftorMXftomH^iwwef 

r ll I # r Wt awaj fthnn nnt tblng oIm la this world. Por 

I IIIAilBl awnll ftbo worlMn akolnUi J MVOi TtKui »il«l 
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rruiic 



National Summer School of Methods 

WILL HOLD ITS 

Annnal Session at Saratoga Sprlngg, N.T., 

TnaVB WKEEMflj irmm Julf 19 t« iiasMt «» 1886. 

PRACTICAL - ILLU8TMTIVE- PR0BRE88IVE. 
rJiCUMjTY. 

Dr. LAKKIN DUNTON, Miss M. 8. GATE, 

FrlD » N ormml Scbool , Boston. Bteto Norm. . Mllwaokoo, Wis. 

Proi W. H- PAYNE, ROBT. C. METCALF, 

trojTfrnitT of Hloblfu. Saperriaor Botton SohoolB. 

Prof. L, W. AliDERSON, CHA8. W. COLE, 

ITjifllftb Blgt Sobw^ Boston. Snpt. Bohoola, Albany, N. T. 

Misa M, S. COOPEB, A. H. KELLEY, 



Otv^gO Normml tkli«l| N. T. 

C. F. CAEEOLL, 

Frln- Goon, NornuJ fiobooL 

H. E. HOLT, 

lutraetor of Mulo, Boston. 

Prof. T. M. BALLIET, 

Bnptk Bchaols, BoAdlng, Pis. 

CHAS. F. KING. 

Lowts School* Boston. 

WALTER 8. PERRY, 

Bopt. Drawing, Worosstor, Mass. 



Boston. Msss. 

EDWIN 8HEPARD, 

Prln. Ormm. Boh., Newark, N. J , 

Prof. W. W. SPEER, 

Oook Co. Normal Hehooi. HI, 

Miss J. M. ARMS, 
Teaehor Nat Hist.. Boston. 

J. 8. COOLEY, 

Windsor Locks, Gonn. 

JARED BARHITE, 

Baratoffa FFrlngs, N. T. 



MissM L. Van Waobnkn, Miss BELLE THOMAS, 

Nsw York. Cook Co. Normal Behool. 

WALTER 8. PARKER, Prof. E. H. COOK, 

Prln. Bennott Boh., Boston. Btato Normal, Potsdam, N. T. 

Circulars giving full particulars in reference to subjects to be 
taught, tuition, board, etc, now ready. Favorable club rates 
given. Apply to 

CHAS. F. KING, Manager^ Boston Highlands, Mass. 



STATIONERY & PAPER CO. 

MAKX KYBBTTHING IN 

Writing Pads and Tablets, 
G0MP08ITI0N AND EXERCISE BOOKa 

FOE J 

SCHOOLS. 

colleges, 

TEACHEBS, 

STUDENTS, 
And all Educational Purposes. 



QUINCY PRACTICE PAPERS, I FAVORITE THESIS, 

In four series. | Or Examination Tablet. 

Send for SmmpUs and Price Lists. 

146, 148, 150 Centre St.. NEW YORK. 
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SEEDS, PLANTS ^ ^ BULBS. 

PLANTS FOR 

Free by Mall. — §jv^m§— Order by Number. 

Tour Own Selection firbm 100 Kinds! 

l^'SSl.l**?.^**?* « «, R09Bt.N«ph«««« I ». BOSS, Sunset ; 4. ROSE, P«rle de JaMIm , 6, BOSK, T.a rnnot i 6. BOSK. 
7. HO^K, M- ?»«n , S, k0SK.>»Hr N«7ron , », BOSS, O. d* DlJon : 10, ROSE, C. Mermet , 11, RoSb. SafrSr, l5 ROsE 
^^^^^^*-:^^'^'- H«IU J 14. ROSE, 0«n. Ji^a«mioo(, 16, DAPHNE ODORATA j 1«, FBIMROSK RidTn: ABui«ILo5 

. ^»r...^> . ,...: „c. UA. doa. Mpiilte : «», A. iENUWaiMUS, now SralUx , 11, BOUVARDIA, double White 

AMGBNA ; M, OLEA FRA0RAN8. J6, 6kOONIA M^-aLlICA : 2«. HoVa, Wax PUnt 
H. VERBENA ; JO, CAPE JESSAmInE; »1, GERANIUM, Apple ii BOUVARDlA. Ell 



$1 



»Ly?'/*'l"*^"» APP>«5 *% BOUVARDIA, Ble^ 
'?M.'..M««<??« H«lrj M, GERANIUM, • 



K,p\N+iR.4, j4. pAtiiUK IVY; », LEM. 

I Pliuk ( ix, ilt>?iJ-^V'4L rjKLB, Varlga. Foll««e; »4, COIJiUS, Firebrand 5 

i ir,i>ii^ATlcJ?J. -icarlet Gem ; »«, ANEMONE JAl'ONICA, Umrdy, t9, AMPELOPHItjl VKlfcuYl. H7rtV'cilmbi7"4o" 
riVISri.lNT .11 VIOLET, Double Blue ; 41, VIOLCT, 8w»ul«, WhlU-, double, 41, 8MILAX : 44, VEMsSMlNElvIliow: 
Jijjjf I 44, AKKBIA *J1 iSitA ; 4«, FUCHSIA, double White ; 47, AZALEA, double VarnJtauJd , 48, BEOOnI A RUBRA 5 VpOInI 
WTftA, mm^i* y 50, t vtis ATION, Crimaoo King ; 61, CARNATION, White ; 62, HYDRANGEA ROSEA j 68, 0XAU8; 64, FUCH- 
»IA. iliiffl* W^it*: s\ BOl VARDIA. double Pink , 6«, CARNATION, O.rfleld 5 67, CAMBLUA, double Red ; 6«, C0LBU8, Golden 
lTt^-i3 LHOTtlS. V3*'t..r1i»i M. JESSAMINE SAMRAC: M, NEW DWARF. Sunflower : 82, JESSAMINE ORACILLImItM ; SS, 
4riT.r - ' 'tJ^^l" ' *" ^f'^SSl^M, V*rle««U: «5, CARNATION, Othello: M, JESSAMINE, Grand Duke; «7, DAHLIA, new 
fT^i^i.'i^«^P'*"^^' '>"•»"»"»; «>. CISSCS; DIacolor; 70. AG KRATITM, White : 71, GERAN1AUM, Ivy L'Eleitante | 72, 
ftF-ilt^^"*^'^"^' '"'"^**- '•• PBTTNIA, double: 74. FORGET-ME-NOT 1 76, HARDY IVY 5 70, ASTER MIGNON , 77, 
2r*«.^^ -^ ^^^^'^^*' '^ ■"' 00LEU8, J. W.tt; 79, IMPATENS SULTANA ; 60, PANSY TRIMADBAU, 81, VERBENA CENTURY; 
SvJ* - * imi » mcj sri)Il . donble : M. ROSE, B. de Lyon t 84, CALADIUM, Herold : 86. CARNATION, enow white . 86, CARNA- 
jSSlI?!?!''"* ^7, COBKA 8CANDBN8: 89, GERANIUM, Little Pet : Ml, HYDRANGEA, white : 90, GLADIOLUS, flneet; 91, 
■^VSi**' ''*''^ bl.wminjt: 92, GERANIUM, Roee: 93, TUBEROSE. Pearl : 94, FICUS REPEN8 ; 96, CACTI, night bloomlnic ; 
P^>" L^^^ ^= ^'^' r«T» I 97, GERANIUM, new Ufc { 98, CLEMATIS OOOCINEA, acarlet ; 99, PALM, SeafortbU Elcsans ; 100, 

'^^ ^^•■^ar^ Plant* for ONE DOLLAR, or TEN of any on© Number. 
TEN Plants for |l, free by Mall of your own Selection. 

The EnUre GollecUon of 100 Plants, free by Blall or EzpreM, for $8, 



rVEMIUMS jWITH EVERT ORDERl Md an OAROEH SCPPUBS, or Its pa^with liSwiIlnatra. 
tieM,it>cUdinK(yi34« «f.V^»dil« SuvfealKM for tire" Ai^MuF Oultlvator for aaeh month iTibo yoarlSw to «n Ibr FlMti, 
vbMt»8ev8OTd,*c.-^UatoaUeMtoaMn<iriMt7«ar|too«lMn,lSe«il8lB8tam|M. Addrwi 

ROBT. J. HALLIDAY, V^lli^^ BAmMORE.MD. 



WANTED every TEACHER 

To seid for m tample copy of the 

Popnlar Edacator. 

Latest methods for Grammar and Pr}» 
mary Schools. Address 

EDUCATIONAL PUB. CO., 
43 Milk Street, - - Bostoo, Masa. 



Drawing, Object, and Langnage 



ssours 

MADB EAST BT USUfO 

8bepard*8 Stencil Desfgn?.^ 

1 po dstignt of Ai>lin» Is Blrdf, and faoiillar 
uijacw no«. rssdy at FIVE ceits each. With 
ti s^s dstignt the tssotisr It a siaster of tha 
oi at on. 

Tb«y infesrstt tbs children. Thsy are aood 
drswiog modslt. Thsy bsaatity and maha tha 
iOhool.room sttrsotlvs. flampis and eirealar 
fopFivaCTS. Addrsot *^ « wrou«r 

BDWPV BHBFARD, 
n Court 8t, Mswarh, N. J. 



Pi f IT^ Isttast rsiist. Final ears la 10 da?t. ami nsrtr rsturai. 
i */ ^ . ^' ?• P^l** »• •^^^ no loppotitory. Hoflsrsrt wUl Isam 
•f sUmFU ajMdy. Free, by sddrsttirg C jTmamh, 78 NsMan St, > eT. 



MOTHER eooSK aid her Family. An sntsr. 
tsiomsnt tor ths primary d»partmsnt of 
lbs pnblio tchooL A l«.psgs psnnhist of tfto- 
iogyf$, rwilottsas, andsoaot.nWos 10c. by 

Poblbhsr. 280 Main Strsst, Baflalo, N. T. 



PI AYR S!!if*^J^'*~?« Bpsahsfft, slo., for 

f^J^MTO Olab»aadPtelor. BsH ovtT oSlalogas frao. 
■— — «^— T. 8. Dumox. Ohkimo, UL 
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Fisher's Outlines of Universal History. 

By GEORGE PARK FISHER, D.D., LL.D, 



OF YALE COLLEGB. 



''Mi seenM to me better than anything of the kind we have had heretofore^ and 
I shall adopt it €M a text'book for my dieses in connection with my own leeiur^ 

on MRstory hereJ^^ — ^W. P. Atkinson, Professor of History, Mass. Institute of Technology. 



** I am Mtoniih«d that any on* man ihoald 
baT« been able to wrtle tneh a work ae tbe 
* OotUnM of UniTenal Hlttorj.' No llTlng man 
Is more oompeteot to do It than Dr. Fitber. I keep 
tbe book on my table for conetant referenoe.'*— 
Pr0$. JAS. MeCOaB, LL D., PHneeUm ColUge, 

(« Profeeior FUber's < OatUnee of UalTorMl 
Hlatoiy ' !■ a model of lis kind and cannot fall 
to lake tbe Terv bigbett place as a book of ref er- 
«nee for tbe scholar, ana as a text-book for tbe 
learner and Maober." — NOAH PORTBB, 
DJ}.t LL.D,, Pru. of 7aU OoU, 

** I baTC spent some boars wltb It, and as a 
resalt bave recelTed tbe Impression tbat It is 



i!ar saperlor to anytblng of tbe kind that bas 
B oeen pnbllsbed In oar langoam.*'— Pres. 
C. JT. ADAMS, Camell UmUrerHty. 

** Tbe tact wltb wblob Prof, lisber bas made 
tbis book most Impress eren tbe spedallsfes.'*— 
Pru. FBANKLlIf CARTER, miUami Coil. 



« Wblle remarkably compact. It Is at tbe same 
time both clear and comprebenslTe, and Is ad. 
mlrablT adapted for nse eltber In tbe class*room 
or tbe library. Its maps ar* a treasare In tbem- 

aelTcO* Piru, JULIUS H, SBBLTB^Am- 

Aersl CoUtge, 

- 1 may add, what I always deem tbe highest 
recommendation so far as oar own personal fadg- 
ment Is ocncemedt tbat we baTC adopted • iPlsh- 
er's Oatllnes * as a lext-book In this OoUege."— 
Prt$. TMOS. CSASB,Ma9€rf&rd (MUg: 

•' Professor lisber's pen Is snre to exblMt a 
tboroagb knowledge of the snbject treated, aad 
to be cnaracterlsed by a clearness of statement 
almost peoallarly bis own." — Pru* CYRUS 
NORTHRUP, Dnkf.ofMimtieiota. 

** I cannot speak In terms of too bigb praise 
of tbe excellence of tbe work."— Pro/I J B, 
ANGBLLt Uw^, of Michigan. 



" It seems to me the beH work of Its kind*"- 
Pru.S CLARK SBBLYB^BmUkO^Ugt. 

** Brief, condensed, wall ar^nngad, laniliiinif, 
Impartial."— Pi7/'L/F SCilAFF, ^, T D. 



** I baTC no besltatlea in heartily eodonlsc 
and recommending Ur-^FRANCIS BROWN, 
D.D., Umkom Theol, Sem. 

•• Better than anythlngpf Its kind we ha?s had 
heretofore "-IT. pTaTBIITSOS, Prof.Od, 
Mau, Intt, Ttehmology. 

•* Decidedly tbe best work of Its class " -PreA 
CSAS. F. RtCMARJ>30B, Dartmomik CoU, 

** HaTing no saperior. aad In soass re- 
spects It has no eqaal/' ^W. O. T. SHBDD, 
I).D., Unkm, Tkoei. Sem. 

•• Tbe best work of its kind In tha SofllilL lu- 



gaage "^Prof. ANSOS J>, MOR8S, Awkkwjt 
^HlegB, 



CoLk 



PBICB FOB BXAnUlf ATIOlf AlfB IlfTBOBVCTIOlf, Sil.AO. 

A IflbnuT B4id«M \m iw« role. Ci«tk, large paper, aacat. Oilt tap. Im Baz» %^A^. 



IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & COMPANY, 

HABBISOH HUMS. General Agent. 758 and 755 BROADWAY, MEW YORK. 

Removed to 55 Franklin Bt, Boeton. y^p WABASH AVENUE. CHICAGO. 



JVOW KE.anY': 



BAENE8' NEW GEOGRAPHY. 



Barnes' Elementary Geography. Cloth, $ .60 
Barnes' Complete Geography. Cloth, $1.30 

The object in view in the preparation of these books was not so 
much Cheapness as Perfection, which, after all, is the Tmest Economy* 

THE COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY. 



Qreat attention has been paid to tbe Maps. Tbey 
are faU witbont crowding. All the names which 
form answers to qaestions, especially those of tbe 
largest cities, are engraTed In large type. Stand- 
ard Time, Comparatlre Latltnde, Areas, Elera- 
tlons, and Temperature ; Heads of Birer Narl- 
gatlon, Scale of Distances traveled in given time 
by rail or steamer, Highlands, £owlands. Prin- 
cipal Seaports, and Commercial Bontes are all 
shown. 



Map Drawing, combined with Comparative Aieai, 
is an important feature of tbe book. Synopses, Top- 
ical Berlews, and Language Lessons are givea ftt 
the end of each chapter. The Bnlletin Of Becent 
DIscOTCrles and Progress of Events is an unique and 
valuable feature. It is brought up to date with eveiy 
new edition. 

In the Appendix are given Areas, PopnlattOllflt 
Heights of Monntains, Length of Blvers, Aod 
Prononncing Yocabalary. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 



Don't forget the summer schools. 

Self-possession always wins in discipline. 

A VRBTFUL word is a mistake in the school-room. 



Feed the mind for growth, and exercise it for develop- 
ment. 



The sammer schools never offered such inducements as 
this season. 



Haste makes waste nowhere more surely than in teach- 
ing little ehildren* 

Look for numerous improvements in The Teaches 
after the Jane numher. 



Bar Harbor and return, — ^from Boston, $7.00 ; and 
from other points at a corresponding redaction. 

Topeka and return, — ^from Boston, $41.00 ; and from 
other points at a corresponding reduction. 



L. M. Chase, Dudley School, Boston, will give all facts 
ahout the fabulously low price to California via Topeka. 

If the teacher will apply all she knows of good methods 
in teaching, she will work herself easily into better ones. 



The Journal of Education will be sent to any sub- 
scriber of the American Teacher for four weeks free, 
if asked for. ' 



Read " Natural Histoiy Plays," by Mrs. Hopkins, who 
introduces in rhyme the sea-urchins, sea-cucumber, stone 
lily, brittle star-fish, and common star-fish. You will 
laugh as you excuse the use of " Afnc-ee." 



Readiness in the use of knowledge is highly important 
in this age of the world when so much depends upon 
getting to the front first. There is always danger in strife 
for thoroughness of neglecting facility in application. 

If you think of changing your place, utilize some Teach- 
ers' Agency. If yon know of a school committee who 
wants a teacher for a position that you do not want for 
yourself, send them to some Bureau. It is the easiest 
quickest, most reliable way to get a teacher or a position* 

It is more difficult to teach the pupils to use knowledge 
than it is to teach them to acquire it ; but the latter Ls of 
little value without the former. The teacher errs greatest 
whose tests merely learn what knowledge the child has ; 
they should test his power to use it 

School-boom criticisms are liable to undermine self- 
respect and rob pupils of self-confidence. They should beget 
confidence in what one knows, and the teacher can best 
pass judgment upon her success by estimating the effect of 
her work upon the power and confidence with which the 
pupils handle what they have learned. 

Nashua has a departmental system of instruction in 
her grammar schools, as well as in her high school, and it 
works so smoothly in matters of discipline, and so much is 
gained in imparting knowledge, that all concerned indorse 
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the plan heartily. One such experiment tried throughout 
41 city with notable success is worth a deal of argument. 

The National Summer School of Methods has secured 
Teduced railroad rates to Saratoga, of which all teachers 
should avail themselves, whether they take much or little 
of the courses of instruction. Saratoga is one of the places 
into which time can be put advantageously and pleas- 
■antly, especially now that it can be done economically. 

Study the mental activity of the children in your 
school, on the play-ground, and at home. Note the differ- 
ence between freedom of activity in observation, thought, 
and expression when by themselves, under the home-roof 
and at school. The teacher should direct the best natural 
tendencies of the child's mind, and not aim to make a new 
mind, or recast it in new moulds. Its freedom, elasticity, 
iuid vigor are to be retained and these virtues magnified 
and intensified. 



It is highly important that the teacher knows how to 
•estimate the answers made by the pupils. A pleasing 
voice, an animated countenance, or a little off-hand ease, 
frequently goes a great way in making a teacher think a 
recitation is good when it merely escapes being a very 
poor performaDce. On the other hand, a very good reci- 
tation gets no credit, often because of the hesitancy or dif- 
^dence of the pupiL 

The teacher who has never made a formal study of 
^' Methods," but has the art of making the most of every- 
thing she knows by way of good teaching, developing her 
methods of work out of the work itself, will make a better 
teacher than one who knows the best things in the books 
without the skill to harness them to school-life. The 
height of virtue in teaching is to know what is wanted by 
a close study of school-room work, and where to go for 
the best possible advice and counsel, principles and aids 
in doing that work. Books and work must go hand in 
hand. 



The amount of knowledge attained is more important 
than some critics would have us suppose ; but the quality is 
more vital than the quantity. There is no place, perhaps, 
where the winnowing process is more serviceable than in 
the choice of what subjects to teach in primary and coun- 
try schools, and what not to teach of those subjects. In 
our zeal over the ^'how" we are in constant danger of 
neglecting the ^^what" and the ^'what not" to teach. 
The teacher of the future must distinguish herself by her 
'well-balanced appreciation of the responsibilities of her 
position. 

Lighten up on yourself and your pupils as these warm 

days attack you. April had nearly two weeks of un- 

t^^' paralleled weather, — as warm, mellow, enervating as July. 

Teachers are tempted to make the most of such bright 



days, doing all they can themselves and requiring all 
they can of pupils. This is a mistake. The law of health 
and happiness, of success and strength is, '^Lookwellto 
to your reserves." Victory is in what is not done, rather 
than in what is done ; or better, perhaps, in the way we 
do what we don't do, if such a combination is allowable. 
Guard well your physical reserves. 

It is a mistake to talk so much about the distinction 
between the moral and iutellectual training. There ia 
no good training of the mind that does not also establish 
the character. All education that merely stamulatei 
mental activity, or strengthens the analytical or synthet- 
ical tendencies, leaving out of account the connection of 
thought with action, emotion, choice, etc., is unworthy Uie 
name. On the other hand, any attempt at moral instrae- 
tion on the sentimental or credulous side without ennobling 
it by the highest and best intellectual activity, is out of 
tune with the age in which we live, is out of harmony 
with all philosophy. The best possible answer to the 
senseless talk of " godless schools " is to use the oppo^ 
tunities that are ours for the formation of character based 
npon the keenest intellectual appreciation of the condition 
of life, the balance of physical, mental, emotional, vo- 
litional inspirations and temptations. Not even the pastor 
or Sunday-school teacher has anything like the privilege 
of character-forming that the teacher enjoys, even in a 
school from which religious teaching is most rigoroosly 
excluded. The best mental training is at the same time 
moral training. 



Teach the pupil in every subject and at all times with 
a view to his power of thought, ability to think clearly, 
definitely, promptly, and vigorously. The art of thinking 
is acquired largely in the lower grades. It is a mistake, 
ofttimes a fatal one, to consider the high school as the place 
in which to teach this art. The reliability of thought is 
in the reliability of the premises, in appreciation of angle, 
simple facts and truths. Processes of reaching conclusions 
are of no value if we are not skilled in the art of percep- 
tion and conception in regard to initial facts. The expert 
instructor in any art detains the pupil upon the rudiments 
until patience is nearly exhausted, after which he advances 
rapidly. In thinking, the foundation of success Hes in 
the power to handle individual facts keenly, quickly, 
promptly. It is this personality of acquaintance with in- 
dividual facts that makes conclusions valuable. This 
power must come early or it will never come. The child 
must know what he sees, and know that he sees just that 
and nothing else. We talk much of the value of correct 
observation without emphasizing the fact that we need it 
as the preliminary of vigorous thought In many essen- 
tials of thought the country school and the lower grades 
often do more for a pupil than the college does for another 
who has not had this foundation-work 



Each mind has its own methods. — Eniersaiu 
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NEVER KILLED A BIRD. 

BY WM. M. THAYER. 

A Boston gentleman, Tvho died in 1842, once said, 
" Thank God, I can say that I never killed a bird." 
The fact was a source of satisfaction to him \ the mem- 
ory of it was always fresh and green. Were he living 
now, he would make an appropriate as well as enthusi- 
astic president of the " Society to Prevent Cruelty to 
Animals." But there was no such society in his day, 
and probably he never dreamed that there would 
be. That gentleman was William Ellery Channing, an 
able, eloquent, and famous preacher. In his boyhood 
he listened to the counsels of a wise, loving, Christian 
mother, who instructed him to be kind and tender 
toward every creature God had made. How well he 
profited by her counsels is shown by the following fact : 
One day he found a bird's nest in his father's field, 
containing four newly-hatched young ones, that stretched 
up their long, downy necks and opened their mouths for 
food. Daily he visited them, always carrying food with 
him to appeas^ their hunger. It was a real treat to him 
to feed them and see them grow. In three weeks they 
inrere covered with feathers, and were almost ready 
to try their wings. Never had they appeared so beau- 
tiful to William as then. He was almost impatient to 
see them spread their wings for a flight into the air, and 
still he scarcely wanted to part with his little change. 
But one day he went to carry them food, when he found 
their nest torn down, and all the young birds dead upon 
the ground. Their father and mother were flpng about 
frantically crying at the top of their voices. William 
thought that they meant to charge him with the murder 
of their innocents. Their piercing cries seemed to him 
the language of rebuke, and he burst into tears. Hasten- 
ing home, with the tears streaming down his cheeks, he 
reported the fate of the little birds to his mother, who 
endeavored to console him as only mothers can. *' The 
birds' father and mother think I killed them," ejacu- 
lated William, with a sob, '' and I couldn't make them 
understand that I did'nt." He had treated them with 
great tenderness, and he would not have their parents 
think he would be guilty of such a cruel act as to kill 
them. 

From that time he was the best friend that dumb 
animals had ; ever ready to plead for them and to take 
their part against abuse. Dogs and cats appeared to 
understand that they had a firm friend in him. They 
were on the most intimate terms with him, and showed 
their affection by deeds which speak louder than words. 
Neighbors observed the friendly relations existing be- 
tween them. His parents noticed it with much pleasiure. 
His mother thought it was the harbinger of something 
good in his manhood, — she hardly knew what " We 
expect much from our William," she said to a friend. 
She meant that they expected much of him when he 



became a man. Was she disappointed? Not at alL 
While he could say, in manhood, "I never killed a 
bird," he preached and labored, also, for the freedom- 
of slaves in our land ; for the safety of sailors from 
landsharks in our ports : for the protection of homes, 
with their mothers and children from the drink traffic ; 
and for every other good . cause which would remove 
sorrow from a home, or cany joy to a human heart. 



NATURAL HISTORY PLAYS. 

BY L. P. HOPKINS. 

THE RAYED SEA -ANIMALS. 

(For five children.) 

Sea- UrchinSy Sea-Cucumber^ Statie-Lily, Brittle Star-ftsk^ 
Common Star-fish, 

All, — Five little oval things swimming about. 
Soft waving fishes beginning to sprout. 
Tiny clear jelly-specks float in and out ; 

Float in and out of the Sargossa sea, 
Tacking first * hard-a-port,' then * hard-a-lee.^ 
Now toward America, then Afric-^. 

No, I. — One little jelly-ball stopped to look up. 
Saw his soft head had turned to a cup. 
All very handy to breakfast or sup ; 

All the salt water he ate or he drunk, 
Changed to a lime-leg; the jelly all shrunk, 
Down to the bottom he suddenly sunk. 

There his one leg was tied fast to a stone, 
Eating-arms out from his cup-head were thrown j; 
Crinoid Stone-Lily^ henceforth he is known. 

No. 2. — Next little oval on five legs could swim, 
While he was feeding, lo ! each little limb 
Grew to an arm, and a star made of him. 

Red star of stone, with a hole in the center 
Into which all the smooth jelly could enter ; 
Then 'neath a rock she hid, nought could 
prevent her. 

While she is growing for two or three years,. 
Wonderfiil foot-apparatus appears. 
Hundreds of tube- feet in long, waving tiers. 

Brittle Star- fish with a greedy^ mid-maw, 
Tentacles waving round circular jaw. 
Five open star eyes, — no wohder she saw. 

No, 3. — Third little oval, lime net-work within, 
Soft tubes beneath it, to wriggle begin, 
Swallow the jelly a rosette to win ; 

Then to a Five Fingered Star-fish it grew ; 
Lived like a brother to fair No. 2, 
Knobby and wide awake, yellow of hue. 
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No. 4.-TFourth little oval another way took, 

Soon a round lime box secured for outlook, 
Into which quickly the jelly he shook. 

Down to the bottom its round, prickly shell 

Into a sand-hole designedly fell, 

As a Sea Urchin to grow and to swell. 

No. s.-i— No. 5 stretched to a wide greedy mouth, 
Gaping for food to the north or the south, 
With thousands of suckers not meant for a drouth. 

In his crevice he grows, the tubercular wag, 
With yellow sand gorging his big stomach-bag ; 
Great hooked Sea Cucumber^ savage old fag. 

'All. — Goblins of ocean, tube-footed and rayed, 
Spined and protected, so curiously made, 
Moulded and tinted to delicate shade. 

Mouth in the middle and eyes at the ends. 
Snapping at enemies, winking at friends, 
Disjointed, or broken, its members, it mends. 

Teacher. — Life still renewed is the lesson it lends, 

Life from the Giver who all blessing sends. 



INFECTIOUS DISEASES. 

Many an epidemic of scarlet fever, measles, or diph- 
theria might be entirely avoided, or at least greatly cur- 
tailed in the extent of its prevalence, if the teachers of 
the public schools were able to recognize the appearance 
of these diseases in the schoolroom. Unfortunately, 
however, those symptoms which mark the onset of an 
infectious disease are often vague and iil-deRned, and 
it is frequently difficult, and sometimes impossible, to 
decide just which disease is about to make its appear- 
ance. There are, however, certam danger signals which 
should always arrest the attention of the teacher and 
lead her to suspect thut the illness may be due to causes 
dangerous to the health of the other pupils ; for exam- 
ple : A child appears listless and dull, shows marked 
inattention to study, and is disinclined to play as usual ; 
or, he may be unusually restless, and perhaps complain 
of headache, sore throat, or of pain in the back or 
limbs ; fever, with great thirst, may be present, or he 
may suffer from nausea and vomiting, or from a cough, 
which may be teasing, and persistent, metallic, or par 
oxysmal in character. These symptoms occurring in 
a previously healthy child should place the teacher on 
her guard and lead her to ask for the opinion of the 
family physician. Such action can lead to no evil re- 
sults, even if the indisposition should be only tempo- 
rary while an outbreak of contagious disease might, in 
this way, often be prevented. An excess of caution on 
the part of the teacher cannot be bl am able ; certainly 
a child suffering from these symptoms is better off at 
home than in any schoolroom. — L. W, Bakery M.D. 



MISS WEST'S CLASS IN GEOGRAPHY 

BY FRANCES C. SPARHA\^'K. 
XVIIl 

It seemed to the children at first that this next country 
which they had to study about was very large, and then 
as they looked more carefully at the map drawn upon 
the board, one part of it seemed familiar. 

" Why, that part is Africa ; do they have two 
Africas ? " cried Mary Summers. 

**No^ there is only one Africa, but it is so closely 
connected with the other continents that I have drawn 
it again to show them to you all together. People have 
gone back and forth a great deal between these conti- 
nents. You see how different it is from Africa or 
Europe and America. And, too, between Asia and 
America is a great ocean, except at one point where the 
two continents come near to each other, but there it b 
so cold that there is no travel." 

*• Do the black people from Africa come over into 
the other countries ? " asked Johnny Smart. ^' Is that 
the way they come to be around here ? " 

Outlining on the board the map of North and of South 
America, Miss West showed its position from Africa, 
and then told the children of the origin of the slave 
trade upon this continent. She told them how the 
cruel Spaniards had worked the Indians to death ia 
the mines seeking for gold and silver and how a 
priest, knowing that the Africans were stronger than 
the Indians, had proposed to take ihetn instead. She 
told, also, in the briefest way, of the war that had come 
upon our own country in consequence. 

" So you see,** she said, " that the blacks have not, 
of their own will, left their country; and ibere is a reason 
for this. Can any of you guess it ? ** 

"It is hotter there than anywhere else, you said," 
hazarded Willie Sullivan, at last. 

"Yes, you have found out the reason why they prefer 
to stay at home," she answered, "or at least one 
reason." And then she showed the children where 
other people, not black, live in Africa, and showed 
them how at least some of these had been voyagers 
across the Mediterranean. She sketched, also, the Mo- 
hammedan conquests which had brought Asia into 
Africa. Then she turned to the new lesson, Europe 
and Asia. 

** These countries seem to go the opposite way from 
America; they run sideways," said Carrie Blunt." 

"Yes, and lots of the mountains run that way, too," 
added Fred White ; "and they have their water-aheds 
in the middle of the continents, and the rivers run down 
each way from them, only they run sort of north and 
south instead of sort of east and west, like the American 
rivers. I don't see why." 

"In one respect the mountains are like those in 
America," said Miss West. " Does any one see how ? 
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"They run the longest way of the land." said Lily 
White. 

"It 15 SO in Africa, too, if only we take that with Asia 
and Europe as one continent/' said the teacher, express- 
ing her pleasure at this answer. Then she called for 
other remarks. 

"I think that part/' said Frank Blake, pointing to 
Europe, '* looks as if ii was speckled all over with holes. 
Are they ponds, teacher ? ** 

•* Yes, Frank ; only ponds so big that we call them 
lakes, or seas, or gulfs/' 

"Big enough to sail on ? " asked the boy. 
"YeSj big enough to learn to sail on very well, but 
so small that the sailors soon knew all about them, 
and sought to Hnd other waters and countries, just as 
you sometimes grow tired of your old play-grounds and 
look for new ones. So at last these people from Eu- 
rope began to sail all over the world and find the un- 
known countries there, It was by sailing gradually 
further and further that, at last, they were led to be- 
lieve that there was more land which they had not yet 
found. That is, at first one man thought so, and then 
persuaded others to agree with him. But you know 
about Columbus, and how he came to America from 
the king and queen of Spain; and after this," con- 
tinued Miss West, *' people from two other countries of 
Europe came to North America, some of them to the 
very part where we are now living, and others to a 
place not very far from here," 

'' The English? " cried Ned Hanson. Then came a 
pause. 

"Oh, 1 know,*' cried Lily White; *'it was the Dutch, 
bee rt use they came to New York." 

Then Miss West showed the children the Netherlands 
and told them the nature of the country. She told 
them, also, of the industry and the courage of the Neth- 
erlanders, and that all their prosperity depended upon 
their commerce; **and as to the English," she said, 
*'they live upon an island, so that they have been 
obliged to know how to sail.'' 

**Or they would never get off," interposed Carrie 
Blunt. 

*< It is a large island, not far from the Netherlands," 
Miss West went on» " and there is a smaller one near 
it. Who will point them out to me ? Frank, will you 
tjy?" 

Frank succeeded, and thenceforth the little fellow 
seemed to feel a certain pride of discovery in England. 
Then Miss West passed to Asia, told the class the 
height of the mountain ranges there, in which of them 
^old was found, the depth of some of the valleys. She 
found that tl e children remembered the facts about the 
southern slopes of mountains when she came to the 
temperature of different places. She told them, also, 
the places in which precious stones are found, where 
the bed& of the tinest pearls lie, and how men dive for 



them; where spices and tropical fruits grow; and a 
very little about the way in which some of the people 
live, especially the Arabs. She also showed them Pales- 
tine, and some of the cities named in sacred history. 

Fred White remarked that they had seen a map in 
Sunday-school, and that it had thoses places on it ; but^ 
somehow, he had never thought of Palestine being in 
any other country. 

Then the teacher showed them how men passed from 
Asia Minor into Europe, and there, partly by their own 
observations, partly by her statements, the children 
came to have an idea of the climates and the principla 
countries. There was so much to be told that Miss 
West was careful not to give, at one time, more than 
they could grasp ; but she did say that in Europe were 
strong and great nations, which sent out people to differ- 
ent parts of the world and had colonies there, as in early 
times the English and the Dutch had sent out colonies 
to America. 

"And do the colonies set up for themselves when 
they get grown up, as he did ? " inquired Johnny Smart. 



WHAT MAY A TEACHER DO AND BE IN 
HER SCHOOL' ROOM RELATIONS i 

BY KATE L. BROWN. 

First of all, she may be sunshiny. There is nothing 
so warming, so inspiring to both child and adult as a 
magnetic, cheerful presence. " She is so pleasant !" 
is the universal verdict of the pupils in a certain school* 
There are few difficulties that may not be righted by 
the aid of some of this soul -sunshine. The little chil- 
dren look to you as their central sun. Let your love 
and interest speak from your eyes and beam from your 
face. How quickly the brightness is reflected in the 
little faces before you. 

A visitor once entered a school-room. It was a cold, 
gray day, with no trace of sunbeam ; yet the whole 
room seemed flooded with light. There were dozens 
of happy little faces, — there was one earnest, happy 
face to which all turned. As the teacher went up and 
down the aisles, more than one small hand caressed 
her gown. As she bent over one and another slate 
more than one little arm hugged her tightly. At recess 
the children hung about her as flies seek the honey-jar, 
** Well," thought the visitor, " 1 can see why my Jamie 
adore shis teacher. She is a regular mine of sunshine. 
Last year he came home nervous and tired ; this year 
it is not so." 

Fellow-teachers, do we properly estimate the value of 
this quality ? The children under our care are like so 
many sensitive plants. They vibrate to the slightest touch. 
Oh, the magic of a smile 1 How it chases away sullen- 
ness and discontent. There are so many school^room 
breezes that can be dissipated by a good, hearty laugh* 
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Confinement under the happiest circumstances is 
wearing. When we think of a little child sitting for 
hours in the school-room, refraining from talk or 
play, and sticking resolutely to work , does that not 
presuppose a wonderful amount of self-control on the 
part of the little one ?. If, in addition, the pupil is sub- 
jected to harsh words, fault-finding, orders given in 
^kritable and screaming tones, will the child go home 
cab&i happy, elevated ? 

, Our work is wearing to both mind and body, but the 
more thoroughly we are under control ourselves, the 
less friction there will be for all. Happiness is the 
great apostle of cheer and light to the human soul. 
Cultivate in yourselves the happy spirit, and you find 
new beauties even in the commonest things, and may 
lead others to see them. 

Besides being sunshiny, a teacher may be composed. 
There is nothing so utterly fatal to good discipline as 
llie teacher whose wits go wool-gathering without the 
least warning. Keep cool, and don't be easily flus- 
tered., Suppose things do worry and fret, keep the 
tight rein od them or you will be tormented a thousand- 
fold. If you are unsuccessfiil; make up your mind 
that it is probably your own fault. Don't scold, for 
you not only impose a martyrdom upon helpless 
children, but thereby give way to a weakness for which 
you may well blame yourself when the time for reflec- 
tion comes. We do not mean to fall into these errors, 
but we drift unconsciously into the worst of them. Let 
anyone who thinks herself exempt listen a while to her 
own children as they play " school." Her vanity will 
be rudely shaken in less than five minutes. 

There is also a composure in actual teaching which 
is absolutely necessary if children are to think care- 
fully and accurately. No one desires wandering atten- 
tion or flagging interest, but the closest attention. The 
most eager interest may be preserved where the teacher 
Is patm, cool, holding the children to the point, and 
giving them the opportunity for deliberate, searching 
thought. No more timely word has been spoken on 
this subject than by Mrs. Kellogg, in her article en- 
titled " The Humming-Bird Style," published in The 
American Teacher some months ago. 

There is too much of the excited, spread-eagle, slap- 
dash quality in our modem primary schools. The 
teacher may be calm and still, quick in her movements, 
enthusiastic, yet composed. She should learn to move 
about her school-room with as little noise as possible, 
and insist upon it that her pupils learn to handle them- 
selves and their school-material quietly. No one can 
think in a racket. " My teacher talks so much I can't 
study," is a common complaint with children, and with 
good reason. This perfect control presupposes a like 
control of self on the part of the teacher, and a most 
orderly and systematic planning of school arrangements. 
Have everything ready. Don't tnist to inspiration. 



A teacher may have tact in all her dealings with 
children. Study different dispositions, and realize that 
what may do for Susan Smith will not necessarily fit 
Bobby Jones* case. A little r^llery for one, — ^the gen- 
tlest tip of sarcasm for another ; a plain-spoken word 
here, — a tender, loving word there ! Laugh off^ this 
storm, ignore some things, promptly quench others. 
Above all, treat your pupils as if you confidently ex- 
pected their fiillest sympzihy and help ; you will be 
far more likely to receive it. 

Every teacher has it in her power to be a real, active^ 
moulding influence in childish lives. You may lead 
young lives to be sweet and good, and that is far better 
than any mere intellectual attainment For this round 
earth is not held up by splendid achievements in any 
department of art, science, or letters, so much as by 
the common, everyday actions of love, unselfishness, 
and devotion. It is the home-like virtues which, after 
all, make life worth the living to even the most ambi- 
tious of us. 



TBF ART OF REMEMBERING, 

A truth to be remembered needs to be definitely, ac- 
curately, firmly fixed in the mind, with closely affiliated 
associations, such that, when any one of these facts or 
incidents is remembered, it shall inevitably recall the 
truth itself. We do not remember that which is indef- 
inite when we learn it, because it is blurred like the 
photograph of a child that moves before the camera. 
When texts become familiar, while the truth theyteacb 
is indefinite, they will not be recalled when needed. 
Accuracy is equally important, since much of the loose- 
ness in theologic thought, much of the tendency to ques* 
tion the reliability of Scripture, results from lack of ac- 
curate knowledge of the phraseology of texts, of the 
exact meaning and special significance of words.—* 
Methods and Principles. 



HABIT. 



We have accustomed ourselves to apply the term 
'* habit " only to the vicious tendencies of mind and 
body. We are liable to forget that in the true sense, 
and under proper restrictions it is an important means 
of conserving mental energy. Our faculties have an in- 
herent tendency, when left to themselves, to form wrong 
habits of action, so that people naturally refined are 
safe only when they have established correct modes of 
activity. — Methods and Principles, 



Forgetfulness is such a recognized bane in human 
experience that the teacher is inexcusable if he does 
not use every means at his command to enlighten his 
pupils in the art of not forgetting what has been once 
known. 
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PRIMARY READING. 

IJY MARY L. CLIFFORD. 

Outline of Work for the First Year. 

1. Short and simple sentences from the blackboard. 
The phonic analysis of words already learned. The 
phonic synthesis of words. 

2. Simple sentences and stories containing only words 
already learned from the blackboard, from a primer, or 
first reader. 

3. Reading from first readers, or carefully graded 
second readers, children's magazines, and story books. 

Suggestions as to Methods and Means, 

The best results in reading can only be secured in 
the first year's work by an intelligent use and judicious 
combination of the different methods of teaching known 
as the Word and Sentence methods, the Phonic and 
the Script methods. It is only by the use of all these 
different methods that a safe and sure foundation can 
be laid for all future work in reading. 

Teacher and pupils will need to become acquainted 
io the school -room, at first by means of co?iversational 
lessons or familiar talks about interesting subjects, and 
these lessons .should soon develop into reading lessons. 
At first very short and simple blackboard-lessons, in 
which words and short sentences or phrases are recog- 
nized by pupils as wholes, and not as made up of parts. 
The teacher should have in mind a list of words selected 
from the primer or first reading-book in use, and these 
words should be taught a few at a time in sentences, 
bat the words need not necessarily be taught in the 
order given in the reading-book. 

It is often a good plan to indicate to the children the 
subject of a lesson, and let them give their own thoughts 
and ideas for the subject-matter of the lesson, which the 
teacher will print and write upon the board. By skill- 
ful questioning the teacher can bring out sentences con- 
taining the words she wishes to teach. It is not wise, 
always, to discard or be afraid to use words which may 
serve only to interest the pupils at the time, but which 
may not be among those selected by the teacher for the 
work. Such words as beautiful^ butterfly^ Christmas^ 
etc., might be used by the pupils and teacher without 
harm, although they serve only to interest pupils in the 
work, and may be soon forgotten by them. These words 
need not receive much attention, but it often happens 
that they are remembered until they appear in late 
work. There is seldom too little drill-work on words 
and sounds ; but many pupils are not benefited by this 
work, because it is not made pleasing and interesting 
to them. 

The teacher must herself judge, from the age and 
mental capacity of the children, as to the number of 
words which had best be taught before the sounds are 
introduced, and as to the amount of blackboard work 
necessary before they are able to use reading-books. 



Books can be used quite early in the year if the transit 
tion from blackboard to books is not too suddenly made. 
When pupils are ready for the sounding of words, ask 
them to listen carefully as you say such a word as man^, 
very slowly, and tell you how many different sounds or 
parts of the word they can hear. They will readily tell 
you three sounds, and will then be ready to point out 
and make the separate sounds themselves. There are 
many ways of making this sounding or phonic drill 
interesting to them, and the sounds will be easily re- 
membered. 



SKELE TON LESSONS INPHYSIOLOG Y AND 
HYGIENE,— ( VIL) 

BY ALICE M. GUERNSEY. 

Having considered the general structure of the body, 
together with the effects of narcotics upon the nervous 
system, and the processes of digestion, respiration, and 
circulation, there remain various loose ends to be fast- 
ened, rivets to be tightened. By no means must we let 
slip from the minds of the children the lessons on the 
danger arising from a violation of the laws of health ; 
we should give special care and emphasis to the effects 
of alcohol, tobacco, and opium on life and health. A 
story may help to impress the lesson. 

Once upon a time, a father built a fine^ large house 
in the midst of a beautiful garden. In the walls of the 
house were water-pipes and gas-pipes and telegraph 
wires ; the library was stored with interesting books, 
and the rooms were hung with pictures. In one room 
was placed a large safe filled witli money. When the 
house and grounds were finished, the father gave them 
to his son. What would you have done with such a 
present? ("Lived there.** "Spent the money." "ReaS 
the nice books.' "Played in the beautiful garden.") 

Let me tell you what this boy did. He lived in the 
house and played in the garden for a while, and tben he 
wanted something new to do. "What's the use of 
having money if I don't enjoy it.?" he said. So he 
went to the safe, took out a ten-dollar bill, lighted it 
with a match and watched it bum ; it made a pretty 
little fire, and so he tried another and another. "1 
think I'll do this every day," he cried. " No matter if 
it does smoke up the walls. I like to smell the burning 
paper, and to see the fire. Now, what shall I do next ? ^ 

He was thirsty ; so he turned a faucet and drew a 
glassful of clear, cold water. After drinking it, he said, 
"I don't think much of -this colorless stuff. There isn't 
taste enough to it." So he put into the big tank in the 
cellar something to color the water and give it a stronger 
taste. " There," he cried, as he turned the faucet again, 
"that's more like it I I'll not drink any more such 
weak stuff as simple water.'' But the colored water 
dripped into the pretty white marble basin under the 
faucet, and stained it a dark, ugly brown, that would 
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not wash off. When a drop fell od the carpet, the 
curtains, and the stuffed furniture, it made big holes in 
them ; and after a while it made big holes in the pipes, 
too, and leaked through the walls, staming the fine paper, 
while no water, of course, could come to the faucets 
through the spoiled pipes. 

Then the boy twisted or broke the telegraph wires, so 
that the messages that should have gone to the kitchen 
went t» the parlor, or did not go at all. " This house 
isn't large enough," he told the carpenter, one day. " I 
want it changed, and you must fix it just as I tell you." 
So the carpenter came and took out pieces of the walls, 
here and there, and put great flaps of sail-cloth in their 
place. These would swell out in the wind, and the 
boy would say, '' See how much I have improved my 
house ; how much larger it is." The carpenter left some 
of the beams and timbers hanging loose, and they swung 
to and fro in the wind. At last one of them fell on the 
boy's sister and killed her. But the boy didn't seem to 
care. He only said, ** People must keep away from ihy 
house if they don't want to be killed." 

Another time he cried, '' O dear i Tm getting dull and 
stupid. My head aches, and my stomach aches. I must 
do something to stir me up " So he went to the bam, 
got a crow-bar and began knocking out the foundation- 
stones from one comer of his house. He worked away 
very busily, till he had made wide openings through 
which you could see into the cellar. That night was a 
very cold one, with a high wind. Things froze in the 
cellar, and that comer of the house shook m the wind 
till it seemed as if it certainly would be blown over. 

One day the boy went out for a horseback ride. 
** Faster, Prince, faster I '' he said to his pony, as he 
whipped him harder and harder. '* Oh, this is capital 
ihn ! Hurry, Prince ! You must go faster still. There 
come the cars I We'll have a race. Quick I quick ! I 
want to go like the wind." The willing horse did his 
very best, as his master whipped him ; but it was too 
much far the poor creature, and he dropped down dead 
iust as he got to the gate. 

''These pictures are tiresome old things," thought the 
boy, one day, '' and this piano has the same notes over 
and over. I can't bear to have things keep right along 
in the same way." So he took a paint-brush and daubed 
the pictures over with red and green paint ; then he 
broke some of the piano wires, so that a harsh, unpleas- 
ant sound came from them every time he touched the 
keys. 

He kept on in this way for years, until he had spoiled 
the house and everything about it. One night, in .a 
hard storm, the house was blown down and the boy was 
killed in the ruins. What do you think of him ? (En- 
courage free comment.) 

" So you think it is a * make-believe story,* do you ? 
Well, all good 'make-believe stories' mean something. 
Can you think what this means ? Each one of you lives 



in a beautiful house which your Father has given you. 
I don't mean the house that you call home, where your 
parents and your brothers and sisters live, too ; I mean 
a house of your very own, where the real Geoige or 
Katie lives." (If the children fail to catch your mean- 
ing, bid them look to see you close and open the "win- 
dows " and " doors " of your house. Try similar exer- 
cises with them, till they fully grasp the idea of "die 
house we live in," given us by the All-Father.) 

" Since you all agree that we have houses of our own, 
I have another question for you. Do we go to work to 
spoil them, as the boy did ? How about the burning of 
money?" (Impress the lesson of money being worse 
than wasted when spent for liquor, tobacco, or opium, 
which injures instead of doing him good. Recall the 
teaching in regard to the cumulative action of nar- 
cotics j in most cases, the little creates a demand for 
more. Make emphatic the danger of the first glass,^ 
the first cigarette. 

(Compare the changed water in the pipes to the blood 
poisoned by narcotics, so that it fails to supply strength- 
giving food to the several organs ; the injured wires and 
the shattered foundations to the paralyzed nerves ; the 
deceptive sail-cloth walls to the fatty deposits and in- 
creased size so common in the beer-drinker. The death 
of the sister will readily parallel the impaired vision 
and hearing ; the over-strained heart, like the horse, 
cannot bear the exertion. The frequent result is the 
complete destruction of "the temple of the souL") 

Of the actual diseases brought on or fostered by, 
liquor, etc., teachers in this grade can say but litde. 
The craziness of delirium tremens may be touched 
upon, but my own feeling is that the dangers resultant 
from the slow, inevitable poisoning, the weakening of 
the vital forces of the system by " moderate " drinking 
or tobacco -using, are more important topics; that we 
should aim, — not to frighten the children into an avoid- 
ance of the evil, but to give them such knowledge as 
will make them total abstainers because of calm, intelli- 
gent convictions on the subject Diseases of the stomach 
and heart, enlargement of the blood vessels, — ^shown m 
the reddened skin, — ^headache, neuralgia, and rheuma- 
tism are frequent results of the use of liquors. Alcohol 
and opium, especially, tend to make a person old i^hile 
yet young; to destroy will-power, and to make men 
more like brutes. We may not teach that such are the 
inevitable results, but exceptions prove the rule. Simple 
references to crime, insanity, and idiocy, as effects of the 
use of alcohol, may well be made. 

SLATE WORK. 

1. Write the name of your house; of its door; its 
windows ; its outside covering ; its telegraph-wires. 

2. How did the boy in the story use his money? 

3. How did he spoil his house ? 

4. How do boys and girls waste money ? 

5. How do they spoil their own houses ? 
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PRIMAL y LESSONS IN BOTANY. 

BY MRS, FAXNV D. BERGEN, PEABODY, MASS. 

VL — Simfi€ and Compound Leaves. 
Have on the desk a variety of leaves. From these 
choose some simpk leaf, — lilac or apple, for example, — 
and hold this up before the class. By an object-lesson, 
— which win be of far more value and interest if each 
child has a leaf to study during the talk, — call attention 
to the parts of the leaf as shown in fig. i ; viz., blade 
(A\ and petiole or leafstalk (B). Also notice the 




Fig. I.— Petiole and Blade of Leaf. 

margin (figs. 2, 3, 4) in a general way.* By aid of ques- 
tions and hints from the teacher, the chitdren can 
quickly learn that a simple leaf is one single leaf. 




Fig. 2.»Eiitire Leaf. 

Then select some common pinnately-compound leaf, 
— that of the locust or rose, for example. Lead the 
cl4s3 to see that thb leaf is made up of several simple 

aves, attached to a common leaf-stalk. Count the 
iber of simple leaves, which are called leaflets, — a 
^ard that means little leaves. Tell them that such 
clusters of leaflets make what we call a compound leaf. 
Hold up various leaves from the specimens on the table, 
and let volunteers tell whether the ones selected are 
simple or compound. 





Fig. 3.— Undulate or Wavy Leaf. 

Now hold up some palmately-compound leaf, — e. g.^ 

■The teacher may develop the subject of lea^margin8 and 
forms of leaves, as regards their general outline, in as many lessons 
19 time will admit, illustrating by drawings on the board ; or, far 
better, by the use of the leaves themselves in the hands of the 



that of the horse-chestnut, — and ask to which class it 
belongs. Compare with the locust-lea^ and ask the 
pupils to point out the difference in the arrangement of 
leaflets. Show them how those of the locust are in 
pairs, like the barbs on a feather ; hence such leaves 
are said to be pinnately-compound, which means com- 
pound in feather-fashion. 




Fig. 4.— Serrate Leaf. 

Then point out how the horse-chestnut leaflets 
radiate from the end of the leaf-stalk, something as do 
the fingers from the palm of the hand. Hence com- 
pound leaves of this sort are called palmately-compound, 
which means compoimd in hand-fashion. The pupils can 
learn to distinguish the tWo kinds of compound leaves, 
and can remember common terms which may take the 
places of the names 'pinnate' and 'palmate,' if the latter 
are too difficult to learn. 

At the close of the lesson ask each' pupil to bring into 
the class next day a certain number of simple leaves, also 
of compound leaves, and to be able to classify the 
latter. 

When quite familiar with the points of this lesson, 
the children will do well to tabulate their knowledge 
thus: 

i I. Simple ; e. ^., lilac, apple. 
Leaves. < ^ n^^,^..^A . i ^- Pinnate, — locust 

1 2. Compound, I ^ Palmate,-horse-chestnut. 



TEACH INTELLIGENTL Y. 

It cannot be too constantly borne in mind that the 
true measure of mental development is not what is 
learned, but what is understood. The old days have, it 
may be hoped, gone for ever, when children were re- 
quired to memorize great quanties of dry rules, defi- 
nitions, and formulas, which conveyed no distinct ideas 
to their understanding and which they were not even 
expected to comprehend till some future day, when as 
their powers approached maturity the hidden meaning 
might dawn upon them. The writer has very vivid 
recollections of school-work of this kind. There can 
be no doubt that such methods have been responsible 
for the life-long dislike to books and study of many a 
pupil who might, under a more intelligent teacher, have 
become a well-educated and useful member of society. 
Training, not cramming, and thinking, not memorizing, 
are the proper functions of teacher and pupil, respect- 
ively. — Ex. 
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OBSERVATION LESSONS ON ANIMALS. 

TEACHER'S NOTES AND CHILDREN'S WORK. 

BY JENNIE M. AKM^ 
I.— SPONGES. 

Specimens and Apparatus for a class of fifty children : Fifty 
skeletons of the hard-head or commercial sponge (spongia) ;* fifty 
Tertical sections of the same ; a wooden tube and branching paper 
tube ; a modelf representing living sponge. A Mediterranean 
sponge. 

Reference Books : Guide for Science- Teaching, No. I II. ; Hyatt. 
Zaolcgy; Packard. Life and her Children; A. Buckley. The 
Standard Natural History, Vol. I. 

Whole skeletons and vertical sections soaked in water and par- 
tially dried 1>efore the lesson is given. 

OUTLINE OF LESSON. 

The sponge a part of sponge animal, — what part? 
Children feel of their hands, made of flesh and bones ; 
bones equal skeleton ; most animals made of flesh and 
a skeleton ; when animal dies, skeleton remains. 

SKELETON OF SPONGE ANIMAL FOR STUDY. 

Shape of skeleton — variable ; therefore skeleton has no 
fixed or constant form. One part flat ; children describe ; 
why flat? Natural position of sponge; children point 
to upper part or top, sides, lower part or base. 

Porosity of sponge — holes or pores large and small ; 
large holes at top, small ones at sides and base; no 
holes in base as large as those at top. Show wooden 
tube; children describe and compare with branching 
paper tube ; holes of wooden and branching tubes the 
openings or mouth sof the tubes. Children discover 
tubes in sponge ; tubes large and small ; large holes 
openings of large tubes, small holes openings of small 
tubes. Where do large tubes end ? Children examine 
vertical sections ; large tubes end in interior, do not run 
to base; many small Uteral tubes leading to large, cen- 
tral tube ; many tubes cut across, leaving holes. 

Fibres. — Children hold sponge to light; see tufts of 
hairs or fibres ; children tear off thin bits of their speci- 
mens ; describe ; * fibres make a network. What are 
tabes made of? Tubes made of fibres. What are fibres 
made of? Children squeeze sponge ; fibres made of an 
elastic substance, which resembles horn, and is called 
chitine ; hard - head sponge compared with Mediter- 
ranean sponge ; the latter of finer texture and better 
quality. 

Sponge Animal. — Homes of sponges ; children point 
them out on map ; sponges, how obtained ? [See Guide^ 
No. Ill, figs. 28, 29 ; also Standard Natural History,'\ 
Children describe model. Shape of sponge animal — ^va- 
riable ; skeleton concealed by flesh ; color of flesh ; 
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eclmens marked with an asterisk can be bought of Mr. Samuel 
aw, Nat. Hist. Soc., Boston, Mass. 
t The model can be made of common clay, and painted a dark, red- 
dlBh-brown color. If cut vertically, it can also be made to represent 
two vertical sections of the animal. 

• U the teacher has a microscope, a thin section of the sponge can 
te shown. 

Copyright, 1886, by Jennie M. Arms. All rights reserved. 



sponge animal attached by base, therefore a stationary 
animal. Porosity of flesh [model represents animal un- 
disturbed with the mouths of the tubes open] ; large 
holes at the top, small ones at the sides. 

Circulation of water through the body.^V^dXti enters 
small openings at sides ; by means of the model, chil- 
dren give circulation of water through small, lateral 
tubes into large, central tubes. Where does water flow 
out ? [Illustrate by blackboard drawing. See Life and 
her Children^ p. 39, fig. 12.] 

Food— Digestion. — In-going currents of water contain 
food; jug -shaped cells [for drawings, see Guide, No. 
Ill, figs. 10, 11]; work of cells; waste products dis- 
charged in out-going' currents. 

Sponge animal grows from an egg ; eggs pass out of 
the large openings. 

Bearing holes or pores the distinguishing character- 
istic of sponges ; therefore sponges belong to group 
of pore-bearing animals. 

Summary of lesson given by the children. After 
summary, children draw and explain vertical section of 
skeleton, then write a description of the sponge, which 
is a lan&uage as well as a science lesson. 

The following descriptions were written in about thirty 
minutes. The errors are left uncorrected, but are indi- 
cated by interrogation marks. Such errors are often 
helpful in the way of pointing out the child's difficulties 
to the teacher, and suggestive in the preparation of 
other lessons. It must be borne in mind that the de- 
scriptions given in this series of articles are written by 
children who, with few exceptions, have had no previous 
training in zoology, and v/hose only preparation has 
been the observational lesson that precedes their written 
work. This being the case, we should expect to find the 
observations meagre at first, and the order poor. By 
comparing the descriptions of the first part of a course 
of lessons with those of the last part a marked differ- 
ence is observable. 

Descriptions by Pupils, 

" I have been looking at a sponge. The sponge 
grows on the rocks. 1 he flat side of the sjjonge is the 
side that the sponge grows on. The larger holes are 
on the top of the sponge, and the small holes are on 
the sides, and the middling-sized ones are on the base 
of the sponge. There are little stones and broken 
shells on the base. If you hold the sponge to the light 
you see is made of little network. There is a large tube 
in the middle of the sponge." [Child of 8 years.] 

'* My sponge looks like half an egg in its shape. It 
is flat at its base, and pointed at its top. It has on its 
sides little holes, and on its top larger holes. These 
are the openings or mouths to the tubes which run 
through the body. These tubes are made of fibres of 
horn. On the outside of the sponge httle hairs join 
and form a network, and that is what the sponge \& 
made of." [Child 9 years of age.] 

*' The sponge is an animal which grows upon rocks 
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under the water. The skeleton is what we use to wash 
with. It is made of horny fibres. As I see it now it is 
of a roundish shape. The base grows on a rock, as 
shown by its flatness, and the bits of shells and stones 
which are caught [?J in it They grow in warm water, 
on the southern coasts. The outside is covered with 
holes, those on the top being made larger than those 
on the sides. These holes are the openings of tubes. 
The lara^e ones go through from the top to the base [?]. 
The small ones on the sides join the larger ones, as 
shown in the vertical section. The water goes into the 
small openings through the tubes into the larger ones, 
and is forced upward out of the large openings by the 
"water which is continually coming in by the small 
tubes." [Girl of about 12 years.] 

THE SPONGE. 

**That which we ordinarily call a sponge is only the 
skeleton of the animal. This skeleton is of a different 
shape in different sponges, and in the horny sponges, 
which are the ones in ordinary use, it is elastic, and can 
spring back to the former shape after being squeezed. 
Although skeletons may vary in shape, there is always 
one side which is flat and even, and on this side the 
sponge stands attached to rocks, and so this under sur- 
^ce is called the base. In studying a sponge, you have 
the animal in its natural position if your specimen is 
resting on this base. The skeleton of the sponge is 
fiill of holes, some large and some small, the large holes 
appearing only on the upper point of the sponge, while 
the smaller holes cover all the sides of the sponge. 
These holes are the openings to tubes which rua 
throughout the whole skeleton, forming a network of 
tubes of different sizes. The large tubes never reach 
the base, but stop about two-thirds of the way down, 
while the smaller tubes run into the big ones from every 
direction, even from imderneath. 

The living sponge is found in warm waters, it is con- 
ical in shape [?], and reddish-brown in color; the flesh 
has many small holes, and the large ones at the apex. 
The sponge eats by drawing in water through the small 
tubes. All the tubes are lined with minute jug-shaped 
cells, which catch small plants and animals in the flow- 
ing water, and drawing them in, digest them, throwing 
out the waste which is thrown out of the large holes at 
the top. Sponges multiply by eggs which are allowed 
to float out of the large holes into the sea, where they 
^ten, and soon become adult sponges." [Boy of about 
13 years.] 

The lesson ou the horny sponge is followed by one 
on the silicious sponge (Geodia),^ and the silicious and 
homy sponge (Chalinula)*. The children describe 
th^se sponges, and then compare them with the typical 
homy sponge, giving the resemblances first, and after- 
wards the differences. 

* After an easterly storm a large number of specimens of Chalinula 
-can be coneeted on Kevere Beach, which can be easily reached from 
Boston. 



— How can I tell the signals and the signs 
By which one heart another heart divines } 
How can I tell the many thousand ways 
By which it keeps the secret it betrays. 

— Longfellow, 



CHATS ON WA YS and MEANS of TEACHING. 

BY ANNA B. BADLAM. 

Having no piano in my room, and wishing to have 
the physical exercises interesting as well as beneficial, 
I encouraged the children to bring two bean bags 
apiece. Most of the children are now supplied with 
them, and I wonder how I ever did without them. The 
exercises are spirited and varied, and as the children 
are growing rapidly, and t^iere is some danger of their 
becoming round-shouldered, part of our daily exercise 
is to march about the room with the bean bags upon 
the heads. The children enjoy this part of the bean- 
bag game exceedingly, and take pride in searching 
their seats without having dropped the bean-bags. 

As the work in number progresses, make the ques- 
tions Z!& practical as possible. Have constant and daily 
repetition of the work, and present it with as varied ex- 
ercises as possible. We must bear in mind that 'Mittle 
by little " will at last accomplish a great deal. I have 
tried the plan of haying five or ten minutes concert ex- 
ercises regularly at the beginning of each session. 

Last year, believing that if the child once knows the 
powers of the letters of the English alphabet, he has 
the key to unlock most of the difficulties of the lan- 
guage as they appear in print, I was in the habit 
of having the class give me the simple sounds 
daily during the first five minuates of the morning ses- 
sion. Sometimes the class gave the sounds^ as I pointed 
to the different letters of the alphabet. Sometimes I 
called the letters by name^ the children giving the ap- 
propriate sound. 

As the result the children had the power, later in the 
term, to find out words for themselves, and if a word 
were miscalled I had ^but to say, for example, " The a 
is long," to have tha mistake corrected. 

In the same manner I began, last February, to give 
the children short board reading lessons, not exceeding 
five minutes in length. As the children had become 
quite fluent readers, I began to use the Monroe Ad- 
i^ancei First Recultr for this purpose. The interest of 
the children was very great over these stories that were 
given to them in a serial form, so to speak, for the 
stories were too long to be finished in one or two les- 
sons. I put these extracts upon the board before 
school, and many of the children would immediately 
turn and look at the board as they entered the room, 
to see what the new work might be. " Little by little," 
each day, the children put into script the lessons from 
the Primer. I set myself no limit, but taking a little 
each day, the class firiished copying these stories by 
June. At first I set a copy as a guide to the children, 
but they soon became independent. 

If one studies a foreign language he will find it a 
matter of some difficulty to repeat a sentence correctly 
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after any one, though he may understand the sentence 
thoroughly. 

Thinking some such work in their own tongue might 
be useful to the class, I have taken five minutes each 
afternoon, reading stories (Second Reader grade) to the 
clasSp requiring the children to repeat after me each 
sentence as it was read* Lately I have called on in- 
dividual children to do the same work. The children 
have had read to them, and have thus repeated to me, 
the contents of two Second Readers, 

When a new expression occurs, the children volun- 
teer an explanation* The expression, "starred with 
dandelions/' came up the other day, and was clearly ex- 
plained by several of the children. Aside from the 
fluency the children have gained in repeating sentences, 
they have derived a great deal of Instruction from many 
of the stories, and secured quite a large number of new 
words and expressions, which differ according to the 
vocabularies of t!ie various authors. 



AMERICAN TEACHERS' BANDS OF MERCY. 




Every teacher who abtatins twenty signatures to this pledge,^ 
« /f^/Z/TRy fif bi kind i& ail HARMLESS Irving criotures^ and try U 
prottct ikemfrmi cruel usa^e^^ and sends to Geo. T. Angell, Elsq., 
President of Parent Band, 96 Tremont street, Boston, name ol 
" Band ^^ and its president^ saving it 15 a branch of Americas 
Teachers' Band, will receive without cost, — 

{1 ) A beautiful metaUic badge. 

\i\ Full information what to do and how to doit. 

(3) Band of Mercy melodies. 

(4) Ten lessons on kindness to animals^ with stories, etc. 
( 5 J Oi*r Duvtb A mnials^ monthly paper, one year. 

There are, April 10, 1386^5,159 Bands in tbe United States, 
with over 32^1800 members. 

621, SaUsbury, N. C. : Zion IV^sUy Coliigc Band. P, and S., Mrs. 

M. E. Harris 
623, WHliamsport, Pa.; A. E. Pott. 

623. Rochester, Minn.: P. and S.^ Alice Swasey* 

624. Capoosa, Pa : Young A mtrican's Band. /^.,M. J. Gaagham ; 

S,, Edward Jordan, 
62 5^ Mt* Auburn, 111. : iHauatU Point Band, P., Clara Long ; .S*., 
Etta Milligan. 

626. Toledo, O : P, and ^. Jeannette Claflin. 

627. Fair point, Q : But ivy f Band. P. and S.^ M. E. Anderson. 

628. Morris Cross Roads, Pa.: P. and S., Nellie G Scott. 

629. S Havana, Tei. : /-(fntf Sfar Band. P. and S.^ F. de Zavala. 

630. Samokin, Pa : Lmt^fHl<rm Band. P., Dora Fisher; .S"., Mary 

J. Carr. 
6tt. Fremont, N. H. : Granite BamL P., Wm. B. Beede; S.^ F. 
Herbert Lyford ; T,, E. W. Howe. 

632. Merrimack, Nh H. : GraniU State Humane Band, P. and S.^ 

Kannie E. J^rown, 

633. Capoosa, Pa. : Minooka Schod Band. P.y Richard J. Cusick ; 

S, Jeremiah Cotter. 



634. 

t^ 

637. 
638. 

639- 
640. 

641. 
642. 

643 

644. 
645. 

646. 



Allendale, N. J. : G(H?d will Band. /*„ John Yeomas, Jr. \ 

S,f Anna Van Blarcom ; T,, Alfred Ackcrman. 
Norfolk, Neb. : Burroughs Band. P., F. Shearer : ^-, E. HoIl 
Mt Auburn, 111.; Irving Band, P^ A, Dunn ; 5., H. Dwin, 
Brussels, Wis.: Gardner Band. P,, Jos. Henquinet; K/l, 

Nathalie Newville ; ^., L. Addie Brown. 
Kirkwood (Mo.) Seminary : Aike Cary Band, P,^ Idi Se- 

mans; 5'.,Luella McElhmney. 
Grant Band. P., Kenosha Sessions ; S.^ Emma Bayiey. 
Peru, Neb, ; Little Protector's Batid. P. and *S^., E.'M. Otd. 
Wheatland, Pa : Meadow Lark Band. P. and 5 , A. BenUcy. 
Wheatland, Pa. : No. 2 Band. P. and S.y Hettie Moore. 
Whig, Tenn. : Cheerful Band. P., Cheatham Hampton ; S^ 

Eddie Bowman. 
Kansas City, Mo. : Honor Bright Band. P. and 5„ M. Littlt. 
Santa Anna, Cal. : Good'will Company Band. /*., J. Gamer j 

S., W. Bush. 
Williamsport, Pa. : Clay School Band, P. and 5., Annie C. 

Carlisle. 



IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS AND PARENTS.— A 
GRATIFYING DECISION AT THE MASS. STATE 
HOUSE. 

The application of the Massachusetts Society for the PreTeo- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals for a law making it the duty of ill 
teachers of public schools in the State to teach the protection of 
birds and their nests, and kindness to the lower animals, has re* 
suited in the following most gratifying decision : 
In the Service of the Commonwealth. 

State Board of Education of Massachusetts. } 
State House, Boston, Apr. 10, 1886. ( 
Geo. T. Angell, Esq., President of the Massachusetts Society 

for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals : 

My dear Mr, Angell: I am of the opinion that Section 15 of 
Chap. 44 of the Public Statutes requiring the teaching of human- 
ity, universal benevolence, etc., makes it the legal as well as the 
moral duty of every teacher in the Commonwealth to teach kind- 
ness toward the lower animals. 

I am most sincerely yours, J. W. Dickinson, 

Sec'y of Mass. Board of Education. 

The law specifies '' the president, professors, and tutors of the 
University at Cambridge and of the several colleges, of all pre- 
ceptors and teachers of academies, and all other instructors of 
youth.*' 

It is understood that the joint Committee on Education of the 
Senate and House, six of its eleven members bemg lawyers, agrc^ 
with the secretary that this law makes it the legal, as well a^ 
moral, duty of all teachers in Massachusetts, from the president 
of Harvard University to the primary, to instruct their pupils in 
kindness to the lower animals. 

Kindly permit me now to say through your columns that aJl 
Massachusetts teachers, by addressing me or calling at our roonu^ 
19 Milk Street, Boston, will be furnished by our society full in- 
structions, without cost. Geo. T. Angell, 

Pres. Mass. Soc. P. C. A. 

We take from the Boston Transcript of April 9 the following 
report of the hearing that led to this decision : 

The Effort to Put the Teaching of Humanity into 
THE Schools. — At the hearing before the Committee on Educa- 
tion, Wednesday, on petition of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, for a law requiring the pn> 
tection of birds and kindness to the lower animals, to be taught 
under direction of the respective school committees in the public 
schools of Massachusetts, Mr. Angell presented the petitions of 
the clergy of all the Protestant denominations, also the letter from 
Archbishop Williams, also the petitions of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society and the leading farmers of Massachusetts^, 
and a number of letters from influential citizens, including WiU 
liam E. Sheldon, editor of the American Teacher and Secretary 
of the National Teachers' Association ; Frank B. Sanborn, in* 
spector of public charities; Probate Judge George White, and 
the venerable and Hon. Marshall P. Wilder. Hon. Charles 
Flint, for many years president of our School Board ; Hon. T. W. 
Bicknell, of the Journal of Education; and Quincy E. Dicker - 
man, principal of the Brimmer School, all addressed the commit- 
tee in favor of the law. 
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TEACHERS' METHODS. 

FORM LESSON. 

Nate. — This lesson should be given at nearly Ihe close 
of the second year's work in form. 

Point. — To develop ideas of circumference and circle, 
and give terms. 

Method, — Teacher calls attention of the class and 
shows them a solid, as a cylinder. " What have I here ?" 
**A cylinder/' 

''Who will find some part of this cylinder?" Chil- 
dren raise hands, 4nd teacher has children find parts 
until one end is found. 

"What is this part called ?" '* A face/' 

Teacher has some child draw a picture of the face. 
** IMiat have j ou done ? " " Made a picture of the face.'* 
"What do we call a picture of a face?" "A figure." 
'*When you made this figure, what did you do?" 
"Drew a line/' "What kind of a line?" "A curved 
line." " What does the curved line do to the figure ? " 
"The curved line goes around the figiu-e." 

(If children give no proper answer here, the teacher 
must illustrate by referring to the school yard, and ask- 
ing what the fence does to the yard, or something 
similar.) 

"Yes, the curved line goes around the figiu'e, but 
there is one word that means the same as ' goes around,' 
and is better. Who can tell what it is ? " 

Children or teacher give term * bounds/ "What 
does the curved line do?" "It bounds the figure." 

"Then we may say the figure is ?" "Bounded." 

"Tell me all about it " "This figure is bounded by a 
curved line/' "Who knows what this curved line is 
called ?" Children or teacher give term, * circumference.* 

"Now tell me all you have learned." "This figure 
is bounded by a curved line called *the circumfer- 
ence.'" Teacher has children find different parts of 
circumference. 

Teacher, having made a point in the center of figure, 
tells a child to find something else. The point is found ; 
children telling what it is. The teacher now points to 
the circumference, and children give name. As she 
touches different parts, the children should be led to 
say that each is a part of the circumference. 

"I want you to notice and see what I do, and then 
tell me what you can about the parts of the circumfer- 
ence." Teacher measures from several points of the 
circumference to the center. " What can you tell me 
about every part of the circumference ?" " Every part 
is the same distance from that point." "Yes, that is 
right ; but instead of saying: the same distance, you may 
say every part is equally distant from the point. 

You have learned that every part of the circumference 
is equally distant from a point. " Where is the point ? ' 
" In the figure." Teacher give term, * within.' " Where 



within the figure is the point ? " " In the middle or in 
the center." Children measure and see that it is in the 
center. " If it is in the center, what may it be called ? ** 
"The center." 

" Tell me all about the parts of the circumference/' 
" Every part of the circumference is equally distant from 
a point within, called the center." 

"Now I want you to tell me all you have learned 
about this figure." "It is bounded by a curved line 
called 'the circumference,' and every part of the cir- 
cumference is equally distant from a point within called 
*tl)e center.'" "Who knows what we call such a 
figure ? " Children or teacher give term 'circle/ 

Teacher questions children on what the curved line is 
called, what it does to the figiu-e, what we call the point 
in the center, what the figure is called, etc. " What is 
a circle ? " " A figure bounded by a curved line ca^ed 
*the circumference,' every part of which is equally dis- 
tant from a point within called 'the center,' is called 'a 
circle.' " 

Children make circles, telling what is made, and what 
a circle is, each time. — Mary I. Pettingill, Lewisum^ 
Maine, 



VOWEL SOUNDS. 

[Specific directions for making the elementary sounds.] 

a long .... Speak ^ as it is pronounced in the alphabet 
for its long sound. 

a short . . . Try to pronounce the word at without touch- 
ing the tongue to the roof of the mouth. 
Make the sound short as possible. 

a medial . . Hold the tongue and palate perfectly stilly 
and then try to pronounce the word air, 

a flat . . * . . Speak the word ah correctly, and it will be 
the sound oiafiat; or try to speak the word 
art without stirring the tongue. 

a broad . . . Pronounce the word awe correctly ; or hold 
the tongue still in the bottom of the mouth 
and endeavor to pronounce the word all. 

e long .... Speak e as it is pronounced in the alphabet, 
for its long sound. 

/ short Open the mouth about far enough to articu* 

late a long, then, keeping the hps still, en- 
deavor to pronounce the word ebb. Make 
the sound very short. 

t long .... Speak / as it is pronounced in the alphabet 
for its long sound. 

/ short Prevent the tongue from touching the roo f 

of the mouth, and try to pronounce the word 
//, taking care to make the sound as short as 
possible. 

5 long .... Utter the natural alphabetical sound oio for 
its long sound. 

short . . . Hold the tongue perfectly still in the bottom 
of the mouth, and try to pronounce the word 
on quickly. 
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slender . . Keep the tongue clear from the roof of the 
mcutb, and try to pronounce the word do, 

u long .... Try to pronounce the word due without 
touching the tip of the tongue to any part of 
the mouth. 

u short . . . Endeavor to pronounce the word up without 
closing the lips. 

^ medial . . This sound is o in do shortened, and is heard 
in the word pulL If the u in this word be 
stripped of its consonants and still retain the 
same sound, it will be u medial, 

— Albert D. Wright. 



WRITING. 

Four purposes support instruction in this branch of 
study. All good methods grow out of these. 

I. To educate (to lead out energy and develop power) 
in the way of apprehending form while teaching (occa- 
sioning in each pupil's mind correct ideas of linear 
forms, in certain combinations and relations). 

II. To educate while /r^7/>//>/^ the mind to represent 
(image to itsell) the forms which have been taught. 

III. To train the will to reproduce at fingers* ends 
exactly what the mind conceives as the product of good 
teaching. 

IV. To train the muscles of the hand and arm till 
they become strong, firm, and flexible, obedient to the 
will ; the end in view is to secure precision, rapidity, 
and ease. 

Necessity OF Teaching I.— Teaching is w/ putting 
anything into the mind. It is awakening or occasioning 
in the mind correct ideas of form, by presenting the 
correct form again and again in a new light every time. 
This excites the mind. It puts forth energy and comes 
into possession of knowledge. 

Methods and Directions. — 

1. Present the correct form. 

a. As a whole. 

b. On the blackboard. 

c^ In such a way as to excite curiosity and hold 
attention. 

2. In teaching bring the centred^ leading form into 

prominence. 

3. Appeal to the imagination. 

4. Give large copy. 

5. Have pupils trace the correct form. 

6. Have pupils reproduce each form to develop the 

idea, 

7. Compare incorrect with correct form. Use col- 

ored crayon. 

8. Present the correct form with objects. Have 

class do the same. 

9. Lead pupils to analyze each letter unconsciously 

as far as possible. 
10. Thinking exercises. 



Two Courses of Instruction Necessary — General 
and Systematic, 

1. Each child must be trained to copy carefully and 

neatly every word, phrase, or sentence learned. 

2. The class must be taught one point at a time, 

the straight line, the correct slope, the con- 
necting curve, the capital curve, etc., in a nat- 
ural order based upon a proper classification 
of the script letters. 
Necessity of Training II, III, IV. 

1. To develop the will power vihW^ recalling, repre- 

senting, and reproducing the forms which 
have been taught. 

2. To strengthen the muscles of the aim and hand 

(the servants of the will). 

Methods and Directions. 

1. Have pupils write a great deal, always at the top 

of effort . 

2. Give exercises to make the muscles strong and 

flexible. 

3. Give exercises to make the muscles firm, obedi- 

dient to the will. 

4. Give special attention to the strengthening of 

the will. The will unlocks power and meas- 
ures the amount of enerp^y it chooses to liberate. 

5. Have pupils do a little and do it well. 

6. Make all stimulation as far as possible subjective. 

7. Be sure that interest and pleasure attend all drill. 

8. Require pupils to write lightly. 

9. Require smoothness, accuracy, and finish first, 

rapidity afterwards. 
10. Teach and train unconsciously all you can. Use 

double lines 

General Directions. 

1. Carry forward each method steadfastly to the end, 

2. Remember that " practice makes perfect'* ' 

3. Use slate and blackboard a great deal. Form, 

not finish. 

4. Teaching and training should be logically sep- 

arate in the mind of the teacher, but carried 
forward simultaneously. The second is sub- 
ordinate to the first, but one can never take 
the place of the other, or precede it altogether 
in time. 

5. Do not leave the child to follow an ideal stzvA* 

ard too soon. 

6. Realize the true character and importance of 

the work, education and training. 
The end of all teaching and training should be, to 
have pupils write well, not simply in a writing-book, but 
anywhere. — I. Freeman Hall, Supt, 0/ Schools^ Leomin- 
ster^ Mass, 



— Review, review^ review ; reproducing correctly the old, 
deepening its impression with new thoughts, correcting false 
views, and completing the true. — Hon, John M, Gregory. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 



A TELL TALE OF SPRING. 

IVe found out Spring's secret; 

I know why she's late ; 
The mischief, the truant, 

She cares not who wait, 

Who freeze, and who shiver. 

And pine for the sight 
Of one yellow daffy, 

Or violet white. 

Ah, yes, IVe her secret ; 

111 f^ve and not sell ; 
ril tell it, I'll tell it,— 

My tongue bums to tell. 

The mischief, the truant, 

No wonder she's late. 
Coming all the way round 

By the Golden Gate ! 

Yes, that's where I tracked her ; 

I caught her to-day 
Lying down by a river 

With lambkins at play. 

The mischief, the vagrant 

And spendthrift, I swear 
She was tossing roses 

Aloft in the air ; 

As children toss bubbles, 

To shine one by one. 
And float for a minute. 

Then die in the sun. 

Her grass lay all scattered ; 

Who chose, helped themselves ; 
The hills were like velvet 

Spread green lor the elves. " H. H." 



THE DRAGON. 

In olden times, when a flood or an earthquake or any 
other great disaster came, destroying human life and 
property, it was thought to be the work of a great 
dragon. Many stories are told about heroes who went 
out and killed those dragons, and thus saved the lives 
of their countrymen; in fact, great books have been 
written about such men. Now, there is a dragon in the 
world to day (hat is destro3ring thousands of human 
lives and millions of dollars' worth of property every 
year. He seizes bright, handsome boys and changes 
them into the sallow, shrunken loafers that lounge about 
the streets and saloons with their mouths full of tobacco 
juice and vile oaths. He changes the prosperous young 
man into the ragged, fllthy drunkard ; the kind husband 
and father into the brute who beats his wife and children 
to death. He takes away from men their hard-earned 
money, and leaves their wives and children to starve. 
He causes ihem to commit all manner of crimes. There 
is no end to the terrible deeds of this dragon. All over 



the world people are praymg to be delivered from him. 
The man who could succeed in killing him would 
receive the gratitude of the whole world. Quite an 
army of people have enlisted to fight this dragon, but 
have not got the best of him yet ; there is not enough 
of them to kill him yet. Who will enlist to fight this 
dragon ? It is the dragon of strong drink. — Afrs. Shoe- 
maker^ s Young Folks^ Speaker, 



HOW THE FLOWERS GROW. 

First a seed so tiny. 

Hidden from the sight ; 
Then two pretty leaflets 

Struggling toward the light ; 
Soon a bud appearing 

Turns into a flower. 
Kissed by golden sunshine. 

Washed by silver shower ; 
Growing sweeter, sweeter. 

Every happy hour ! 
Kissed by golden sunshine. 

Washed in silver shower. 

— Presbyterian, 



DON'T. 



I believe, if there is one word that grown-up folks are 
more fond of using to us little folks than any other word 
in the big dictionary, it is the word do-nt. It is all the 
time ** Don't do this," and " Don't do that," and ." Don't 
do the other," until I am someiimes afraid there will be 
nothing left that we can do. Why, for years and years 
and years, ever since I was a tiny little tot, this word 
don't has been my torment. Its " Lizzie, don't make a 
noise, you disturb me," and *' Lizzie, don't eat so much 
candy, it will make you sick," and " Lizzie, don't be so 
idle," and " Don't talk so much," and " Don't soil your 
clothes," and "Don't" everything else. One day I 
thought I'd count how many times I was told not to do 
things! Just think 1 I counted twenty-three donHs, 
and I think I missed two or three little ones besides. 

But now it is my turn. I have got a chance to talk, 
and I'm going to tell some of the big people when to 
dofiU, That is what my piece is about. First : I shall 
tell the papas and mammas, — Don't scold the children, 
just because you hiave been at a party the night before, 
and so feel tired and cross. Second : Don't fret and 
make wrinkles in your faces, over things that cannot be 
helped. I think fretting spoils big folks just as much 
as it does us little people. Third : Don't forget where 
you put your scissors, and then say you s'pose the chil- 
dren have taken them. Oh I I could tell you ever so 
many donUs^ but I think I'll only say one more, and that 
is, — Don't think I mean to be saucy, because all these 
don^ts are in my piece, and I had to say them. — E. C. Rook, 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOONS 

AND 

SOCIAL HOURS. 

These Exercises may be used as Headings or Recitations. The Editor 
will be glad to receive contributions from teacliers and others. 

^- OUR LITTLE QUEEN.* 

Here's our lovely little queen ! 
!ti We think her the fairest ever seen. 
pv. We form aboiit her a ring so round ; 
V We bow, we smile, and kneel before her on the ground. 

We love her more dearly ev'ry day, 
H:' And try to please her, too, in ev'ry way. 

These are her pages, standing by her side,— 
^•by; thejr're going to give little queen a good, long 
ride. — ffrUna Choate. 

* Description of " Our Little Queen."— A iweet faced little 
girl, age six or seven years, is seated in a chair of light weight. 
Her dress is of white or dark, rich material. A gilt scepter (easily 
made) is held in right hand; a crown upon her head. On either 
side is a boy somewhat larger than the " queen " (pages). Five or 
six little girls, with fancy caps upon their heads, come trouping in 
9nd suit actions to words of the poems. At the close, the pages 
pick up the chair and bear away the "queen," while the tiny 
maidens follow suite. 



CHARLIE'S TRUMPET. 

I've got Charlie's trumpet ; 
Everybody knows it ; 
Toot! toot! 

It makes a great sensation 
Every time I blow it ; 
Toot! toot! 

If you've got the headache, 
Don't come too near it ; 
Toot! toot! ^ 

Won't you stop and listen 
Just for half a minute ? 
Toot! Toot! 

Only let me show you 
About how much noise is in it ; 
Toot! toot! 



A LITTLE BOYS DREAM. 

Last night, when I was in bed, 
Such a funny thing seemed to me : 

I dreamed that I was grandpapa^ 
And grandpapa was me. 

And he was such a tiny boy. 
And dressed in baby clothes ; 

I thought I smacked his face. 

Because he would not blow his nose. 



I went walking up the street, 

And he ran by my side ; 
Because I walked too quick for him, 

My goodness, how be cried ! 

And after tea I washed his face. 
And when his prayers were said, 

I blew the candle out, 

And left poor grandpapa in bed. 



THE DAY'S ORATION IS IN FLOWERS. 

(Eor Memorial Day.) 

The day's oration is in flowers ; 
Sing, ye gardens ! Speak, ye bowers ! 
Let Flora's rarest banners wave 
And fold about the soldier's grave. 
Lo, June in red, and May in white. 
Their hands will clasp, their brows unite 
Above the mounds spread far and wide ; 
In vales and on the mountain-side ; 
Round monuments that speak and breathe. 
The floral paragraphs we wreathe, 
Will emblem glories that entwine 
About their brows in climes divine. 
Then sing ye bowers ; ye gardens, vie, — 
In silent eloquence reply. 
While incense floats from sea to sea 
On winds that sigh, '' Let all be free T 

—E. L. HulL 



WILLIE'S SPEECH. 

[For a very little boy] 

I am just a little fellow, and I can't say much. My 
speech is this : I am glad I am a boy ! I had rather 
be a boy than a girl, or anything. Boys have good 
times. They can swim and skate and coast, ride horse- 
back, climb trees, play hop-toad, make cartwheels of 
themselves, and slide down the banisters ; and most girls 
can't. I wouldn't be a girl, — no, not if you'd give me 
the best jack-knife in the world ! 



WHY, AND BECAUSE. 

[One asks, and four answer.] 

Wine that is beautiful, wine that is red. 
Why must I shun it with fear and dread ? 
Because, — " At the last it biteth like a serpent, and 
stingeth like an adder." — [Prov. xxiii, 32. 
Why, when it movelh itself aright. 
Must not I look at the tempting sight > 
Because, — "Wine is a mocker." — [Prov. xx, i. 
Why shall we stand, though it rage and mock, 
As straight as a line and Arm as a rock ? 
Because, — " We will drink no wine." — [Jere. xxxv, 6. 
And though we should meet its serpent charm, 
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Why are we sure we shall take no harm ? 

Because, — We will " touch not, taste not, handle not." 
— [Col. ii, 21. 

But if it should tempt us our pledge to break, 

Why are we sure the safe course to lake ? 

Because, — "We will look not upon the wine.*' — 
[Prov. xxiii, 30. 

Then why is it best from the wine to haste. 

Lest we might touch, or handle, or taste ? 

Because, — " Woe unto them that follow strong drink." 
[Isa. V, 2. 



DECORATION -DAY. 

Let little hands bring blossoms sweet 

To brave men, lying low ; 
Let little hearts to soldiers dead 

Their love and honor show. 

We'll love the flag they loved so well, 

The dear old banner bright. 
We'll love the land for which they fell 

With soul, and strength, and might ! 

—S. Af. KnUL 



'TIS SPRING-TIME. 

[Motion song.] 

'Tis spring-time, bright spring time 1 All nature is gay. 
For winds cold and piercing have all passed away ; ' 
And now the bright sunshine gives warmth to the air, 
And changes delightful are seen everywhere 
Hip, hurrah ! hip, hurrah 1 ' 

The farmer with keen plow is tilling the ground,3 
Then seeds with his hand he will scatter around ;^ 
The little birds build their warm nests in the trees,5 
And twitter and chirp as they fly in the breeze.^ 
Hip, hurrah ! hip, hurrah !' 

The buds on the hedge-rows all open out so,^ 
And gay-colored blossoms begin now to grow ; 
The daisies, and cowslips, and primroses sweet. 
We make into bouquets, so pretty and neat.* 
Hip, hurrah 1 hip, hurrah I » 

The call of the blue-bird so joyous doth rise. 
As cheerful and happy now onward be flies : 9 
The lambkins are skipping and running with glee, — 
A pleasing example to you and to me. 

Hip, hurrah ! hip, hurrah ! ' 

—R, P, Graham. 

0) Rab hands briskly together, then gradually extend them right 
and left respectively, l*) Wave right hand twice, (^j Extend 
anns to the front, fists elosed. (*) Imitate sowing of seed. (^) 
Point to the right or left. («) Hands raised to level of head, 
fingers in rapid motion. (^) Hands partly extended to front, palms 
facing upward ; tips of fingers and thumbs together at first, then 
expanded. («) Imitate the act of smelling flowers. (•) Point with 
extended finger. 



LITTLE BY LITTLE. 

Little by little the world grows strong. 
Fighting the battle of Right and Wrong ; 
Little by little the Wrong gives way, 
Little by little the Right has sway ; 
Little by little all longing souls 
Struggle up nearer the shining goals. 
Little by little the good in men 
Blossoms to beauty for human ken ; 
Little by little the angels see 
Prophecies better of good to be ; 
Little by little the god of all 
Lif^s the worid nearer the pleading call. 

— Exchange. 



THE MOSS-ROSE. 

The Angel of the Flowers, one day. 
Beneath a rose-tree, sleeping lay,— 
That Spirit to whose charge is given 
To bathe young buds in dew from heaven. 
Awakening firom bis slight repose. 
The Angel whispered to the Rose,— 

**0 fondest object of my care. 
Still fairest found where all is fair. 
For the sweet shade thou'st given me. 
Ask what thou wilt, 'tis granted thee." 
Then saith the Rose, with deepened glow, — 

" On me another grace bestow." 
The Angel paused in silent thought, — 
What grace was there the flower had not ? 
'Twas but a moment. — o'er the Rose 
A veil of moss the Angel throws ; 
And robed in Nature's simplest weed. 
Could there a flower that Rose exceed ? 

— Krummacher. 



A Mongol Fable is as follows : Two geese, when 
about to start southward on their autumn migrationj 
were entreated by a frog to take hun with them. Oi 
the geese expressing their willingness to do so if 
means of conveyance could be devised, the frog pre 
duced a stalk of strong grass, got the two geese to ta" 
it, one by each end, while he clung to it by his mout 
in the middle. In this manner the three were makii 
their journey successfully, when they were noticed ire 
below by some men, who expressed their admiration 
the device, and wondered who had been clever enox^ 
to discover it. The vainglorious frog, opening h\s taot 
to say, " It was I," lost his hold, fell to the ear\Yv, 
was dashed to pieces. 

Moral: don't let pride induce you to sp^^y i^ 
safety requires you to be silent. ^'^ 



— We trample grass and prize the flowers oi^ ^ 
Yet grass is green when flowers do f ad^ -^ *A.^x. 
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m QUESTION DRAWER. 

BT- Oommimt«mtloni for thU I>epiirtment should be addresied toQussTiON 
|t|f>BAWm, S Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 

K ** How shall I control whispering in my school ? " 

I , la. X. Y. z. 

g. Whispering is in most cases a habit. Change the 
p. liabit. 

r !• Secure periods of quiet in your school, such that 
^pupils can hear the clock tick while they continue their 
fcV^'-work. In many schools such quiet, even for a limited 
|>time, is of the natiu-e of a new sensation. 
p^ 3. Having made sure that all are prepared for the 
j^y-/ work in order during the next period, ask all to refrain 
^ from whispering while you are hearing the recitation, 
?-aiid, kt its close, ask how many have done so. This ac- 
Iv tion is not to carry with it any idea of punishment for 
^^' those who have failed. 

%\. 3. Giving opportunity between recitations for neces 
j. * sary communications, gradually extend the periods for 
.* "Which reports are taken until you have reached the limit 
^; of the half-day. Finally, dismiss those who have ob- 
|t served your request, and require others to remain and 
1: write a statement of facts. Require those who cannot 
\ do thift to report to you in person. Be watchful. 
^- This plan, judiciously pursued, will, in a short time, 
. develop in most of your pupils such self control that 
{' you will be able, by your own watchfulness, to control 
^ the rest. To these you can issue more positive com- 
mands. Do not punish your pupils for what they tell 
you of themselves. For some this may prove too severe 
a trial. Those who will continue to lie to you under the 
conditions above stated, are morally diseased, and 
require special treatment. 



" Can you make a few suggestions to aid a primary teacher 
- who, while she has had no experience in the use of the molding- 
board, is expected to use it in teaching geography ?" J. M. W. 
A , Mass, 

The moldinp:-board should be used to illustrate only 
what cannot be better understood by examining the 
object itself or a picture of it. Except in large cities 
most "physical features " are familiar to the children; 
but in any case a faithful picture is more stimulating to 
the imagination than the usually inaccurate molding- 
board representations of hills, valleys, rivers, etc. 

In teaching the configuration of the continents, the 
molding-board is helpful if rightly used. The teacher 
should aim to made the representations as acciurate as 
possible, and, to this end, must practice until she is sure 
of every detail which she attempts to reproduce. Before 
molding a continent, its outline should be carefully 
drawn on the board, and then filled in with the sand in 
the presence of the pupils. Then the mountains should 
be raised, and the water courses traced. As an aid in 
locating these, long pins may be stuck into the board 
when the outline is drawn. 



Many teachers carry the work farther, and locate 
cities, productions, etc.; but, as the sand -map cannot be 
so accurate as the one in the geography, it is best to 
use the latter to show everything but the relief of the 
continents. 

The best material for this work is mo!ding-sai$d, 
which can be obtained at any iron foundery. Before 
using, it should be wet slightly and left to stand until 
damp all through. Then it should be worked over care- 
fully to remove all lumps, and if it is not to be used at 
once it should be left in a compact lieap, sprinkled on 
the outside with water, and covered, to keep it in a con- 
dition for use. 

For further suggestions read the chapters on geog- 
raphy in Parker'* s Talks on Teachiftg^ published by E. L. 
Kellogg & Co., New York. 



"My pupils waste much valuable time, every day^ in getting 
ready to work. When they are not hunting for sponges and 
pencils or trying to borrow, they are conlinu^Uy asking, * Flca&e 
can I get some water to wash my slate?' or, ' May I borrow A 
knife to sharpen my pencil ? ' Can you suggest a remedy f " 

, A". Y. A PfttMARV Teachek, 

Tie every child's sponge to the frame of his desk by 
a string about half a yard long, and appoint some pupil 
in each " row " to attend to the wetting of all the sponges 
before each session of school. Require every pupil to 
give you a slate-pencil and a lead -pencil to keep in 
trust. Appoint several children to sharpen these at 
stated times, and to report to you those pupils whose 
tools show careful use. Children who break the points 
of their pencjls through carelessness should be made to 
wait until the time comes for sharpening all the pencils 
before their property can be put in order. Besides 
these pencils, which should be kept for class- work, the 
pupils ought to have, at least, slate pencils of their own, 
for which they alone are responsible. If these are dull* 
they must use them so until they can remember to 
sharpen them out of school-hours. If materials of any 
kind are mislaid or forgotten, the unfortunate owners 
should be made to stay after school, to do their work, 
with whatever the teacher keeps to lend careless chil- 
dren at that time. Do not allow pupils io spend school- 
time in getting their tools in order^ and do not let them 
borrow of their more careful classmates. 

These may seem like severe measures, but they arc 
the only ones that can cure heedless children of a fault 
which must cause them no end of trouble if it is allowed 
to develop. 



" At what age should one begin to teach ? " 

It depends largely upon circumstancesi,— the charac- 
ter of the school, and the ideas, and experiences of life* 
As a general rule young men are not fitted for good 
work under 21. Women often succeed well who begin 
at 18. The office of the teacher is a responsible one, 
and requires some judgment to manage and teach well. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 



QaMtlonB and answers for the Not«s and Qnerles should reach us bj the 
flrst of each month to insure publication in the following number. 

We desire that our patrons should consider themselves at liberty to take 
part In the discussions of the Notes and Queries. You are invited to send in 
each questions as you desire to liave answered; we also solicit answers to 
questions given. 

all commuxioatiotvs por this dkpartmsttt mubtbs bsnt to ths 
Editor, 8 Somkosbt Strbkt, Boston, Mass. 



ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 



137. Give table of the descent of the throne of England, show- 
ing clearly how George I. became king. 

George I. was the son of Sophia (Electress of Hanover). She 
was the daughter of Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, and Elizabeth 
was the daughter of James I. Therefore George I. was the great- 
grandson of James I. C. W. Hughes. 

138. What was the name (surname) of the Georges ? What is 
Victoria's name ? 

The answer follows from the answer to 84. The Georges were 
Guelphs, without dispute. Victoria was a Guelph by birth. By 
marriage she became a Busici, according to Timbs ; a Wettin if 
we follow the Hon . C. Grey. As to Victoria's boys, it may be a 
wise child that knows his own surname when authorities disagpree. 

R., Lombard^ III, 

139. Give the capitals of the following: Louisiana, Dakota* 
Montana, and Arizona* 

The capital of Louisiana is Baton Rouge ; of Dakota, Yankton ; 
of Montana, St. Helena ; of Arizona, Prescott. 

Geo. H. Buck (i I years of age), Manchester, AT. H. 
Credit to many others. 

140. What cities have been capitals of the United States ? 
New York, Philadelphia, and Washington. C. W. F. 

141. What dty is noted for the export of gold ? 

San Francisco. Geo. H. B., Manchester^ N, H, 

142. What is the largest city in the United States not on navi- 
gable waters ? 

Indianapolis is the largest city in the United States not on nav- 
igable waters. G. H. B , Manchester, N. If, 

143. Mention three animals found only in Africa. 
Hippopotamus, giraffe, and gorilla. Ed. Hall. 

144. The following expression was heard from the pulpit. 
** Unless you repent, where God and Christ is you cannot go." 
Is is or are correct ? 

God and Christ are one, according to the Scripture; therefore 
is is correct. E. H. Henderson, Iowa, 

According to Harvey, is is incorrect. A compound subject 
must have a plural predicate. M. G. 

Ten others agree with M. G. — Ed. 

145. Should a singular or plural verb be used as the predicate 
of a collective noun ? 

A singular verb should be used with a collective noun, as : The 
army is marchmg. E. H., Iowa, 

If the collection is spoken of as a whole, use a singular verb ; if 
individually, use a plural verb. Examples : The jury agrees in a 
verdict. The jury disagree as to a verdict. A. A. T., Texas, 

146. Are participial adjectives compared ? 

When they denote a quality rather than an act, they usually ad* 
mit of comparison. 



147. 



' Why come you dressed like a village maid. 
That are the fl jwer of the earth ? " 



Parse like and maid. 



"Maid" is a noun, 
Ed. Hall. 



" Like/* is an adverb modifying dressed, 
objective after " to " understood. 

148. Write the plural of attorney-general, postmaster general^ 
Inigadier general . 
Attorneys-general, postmasters-general, brigadier-generals. 

E. H., Texas, 
Credit to £. H., Iowa. 



Attorneys-general, brigadiers general {Swinton); Postmaster- 
generals, brigadier-generals {Morris), C. M. Hughes. 

149. When was the piano-forte invented } 

Schroter, a German organist ; Marius, a French harpsichord 
maker, and Crestofali, an Italian harpsichord maker, conceived 
the idea about^ihe same time — the Italian the earliest, in 1714. 

C. W. G. 

The piano-forte was invented about 17 10 in Italy. E. H., lojva. 

150. What was Marquis of Montcalm's name ? 
Louis Joseph De Saint Veran, Marquis de Montcalm. 

I. M. B., Ft, Edward, N. K 

151. Where is Mason and Dixon's line ? 

Parallel Lat. 390 43' 26" ; separates Pennsylvania from Mary- 
land. C. J., Yellau) Springs. 

Mason & Dixon's line was a boundary line between Maryland 
and Pennsylvania. Mason & Dixon were selected in Englatid to 
run this line, which they did. This line received its great notori 
ety from the fact that Pennsylvania and all the States north of It 
became free States, while Maryland and all the States south of \x 
remained slave States. The phrase came to mean the boundary 
line between slavery and freedom. The late Civil War sponged 
out this famous line. It has no existence now excepting that 
part of it which originally and at present forms the boundary be* 
tween Pennsylvania and Maryland. Carrie W. Hughes. 

152. In the reign of what Roman emperor did public churches 
begin to be built ? 

During the reign of Alexander Severus (222-235) » Christian 
Church was built. This seems to be one of the first historical 
references to a church as a publicly consecrated building. 

Lillian F. Sheldon, No, Beverly, Mast, 

In the reign of Constantine, the first Christian emperor. 

Eliji J. D., New Y&rk. 
Credit to F. C. S., Newton Ctr., Mass. 

153. When was the first astronomical observatory erected i» 



Europe, and where ? 

In 1472, at Nuremberg. A. A. 

In 1 561. 

In 1 580, on the island of Huen. 
tory is at Paris, erected 1667-71. 



Thomas, Prwrie Lea, Tex, 
F. C. S. 
The oldest existing observa^ 
C. W. G, 



154. What five ^eat potentates reigned in Europe contempo- 
raneously in the sixteenth century? 

Charles V., Francis I., Henry VIII., Pope Leo X., 
the Magnificent. 



Tolyi 



QUERIES. 



210. What shall I do in order to become a good conversation- 
alist ? and what shall I read ? 

211. Will some experienced teacher give a plan of work for the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades ? 

212. Has any American author, statesman, or public man been 
buried in Westminster Abbey ? If so, who was it? 

213. How can the value of 776.5504 cubic inches of gold, at 
I20.09 an ounce, be found ? 

214. Why do we say,** A yew " ? The article a is changed tc» 
an before a word beginning with a vowel sound. 

215. Is Cadiz on an island? If so, what is the name of the 
island ? 

210. Is it ever correct to say " peoples "? 

217. How can a hectograph be made? 

218. What time was it in China when school began this morning f 

219. Who stopped to kiss a little slave girl on his way to exe* 
cution ? 

220. Why is the 8th day of January celebrated in Louisiana ? 

221. Who first used the expression, *' A government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people " ? 

222. Of whom was it said, *' When the ermine of the official- 
robe fell on him, it touched nothing less spotless thmn itself '^ ? 



_l 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION. 



1^^ All oommanlcationi for tbia department should be sent to W. M. 
Sailm Airir, La Forte, Ind. 

I bave still on band four bundred copies of Dr. Beguin's celebrated Report 
on Education, wbich I will tell for the benefit of the Froebel Institute of 
North America, at 60 cents per copy. The book was originally sold for one 
dollar. It is a rich storehouse of new and fresh ideas on education. The 
BTooeeds of the sale go to the publication fund of the Froebel Institute of 
North America. W. N. Hailmakit, La Porte, Ind. 

All who desire to become members of the Froebel Institute of North 
America will please send the annaal fee of il.00 to the treasurer, B. B. 
Huntoon, Supt. Blind Asylum, Louisville, Ky., or to the president, W. N. 
Hallmann, La Porte, Ind. Members are entitled to one copy of the Preceed- 
ings of the Madison meeting, a volume of about 800 pages, and will receive 
AS a premium a copy of Begum's celebrated Report on Education » donated for 
this purpose to the Froebel Institute. 



— A correspondent asks, ** When would you, in teach- 
ing arithmetic, abandon the use of objects, and when 
would you begin the use of abstract numbers ? " This 
twin question seems to indicate that the correspondent 
refers to some definite point of time, some definite stage 
in the child's development. If this is the case, it will 
foe impossible for me to answer the question. The use 
of objects in teaching arithmetic seems to me desirable 
long after beginning the use of abstract numbers ; and, 
on the other hand, numbers begin to be used abstractly, 
and, indeed, are used abstractly as soon as the child 
has recognized two sin^^U objects as two objects. 

The fact is that, at least during the period of ordinary 
school-life, the young human being never in any direc- 
tion reaches wholly or perfectly abstract ideas of things 
or qualities of things. His so-called abstract ideas are 
merely approximations, moving more or less steadily 
toward abstractness. Similarly the child's ideas, even 
in the earliest stages of development, never are wholly 
or perfectly concrete, that is connected with notions of 
things, but begin to be tainted with abstractness from 
the very moment when the child begins to notice the 
connection of his inner notions with outer things. In- 
deed, it is the thing that is concrete, the idea, — ^how- 
ever much or little there may be of it, — is always 
abstract, in so far as it does not need for its existence 
in consciousness the presence of direct sensations. 
Even the images of things, lingering in memory, are 
true abstractions, though of a lower order than the gen- 
eralizations derived from things. Older persons who 
may have forgotten how they grew in power of abstrac- 
tion, will do well to observe little children before ven- 
turing upon a judgment in this question. They may 
then find that the child's emancipation in his thought- 
life from direct sensations, — and, hence, from the neces- 
sity of concrete things,— is a much more gradual process 
than is claimed by book-psychologists ; and also, that 
he begins to revel in abstractions at a very early period, 
long before school-life, indeed. He may find it exceed- 
ingly difficult to fix the birth of the abstract idea, but he 
will surely see it try its wings as soon as the child uses 
the first word intelligently. Ever after it will grow in 
power and independence with the help of language 



which mediates between things and thought; but we 
must remember that, like the fabled phoenix, it cannot 
forever subsist on air, but must now and then toudi 
earth again to obtain a new lease of life. 

Considerations, similar to these, must guide us in 
answering our correspondent's twin question with refer- 
ence to arithmetic They will teach us that the use of 
things cannot at any time be wholly abandoned. Again 
and again, though at increasing intervals of time and 
with decreasing persistence, we should return to things, 
— actual or imaginary, — for purposes of verification or 
to gain new points of view. New processes, new appli- 
cations, new classifications rest securely only on this 
foundation. On the other hand, we shall leam that 
abstract notions represent, from the very start, the real 
inward gain of all this school-work with things ; that 
whatever remains in the mind as a permanent residue 
from this work is abstract ; that, indeed, the teacher's 
very first business on the child's entrance in school b 
to determine with the help of things and words how far 
the child has progressed in abstract notions ; and that, 
consequently, we should "begin the use of abstract 
numbers " on the first day of school life. 



Character vs. Knowledge. — Inteliigence x^poris Col. 
Parker as saying that "there are two chief motives in 
education in deadly conflict with each other, —the one 
to give the child character, to make the most of him for 
this life and the next ; the other, to give him knowledge, 
to fill him with information." This seems to place edu- 
cation into a Herculean sort of predicament. It seems 
to imply that character and knowledge lie at opposite 
ends of the road ; that to seek the one means to forego 
the other ; that a man of character must needs be an 
ignoramus, and a man of knowledge devoid of character ; 
that the Eden of Character is hopelessly lost to him 
who plucks fruit from the Tree of Knowledge. It seems 
impossible that Col. Parker could hold such a view. 
The trouble with dying educations is not that they give 
the pupil too much knowledge, but that they do not give 
enough of it, and besides neglect character ; that 5iey 
do not make the most of the knowledge they give, and 
fail to let the pupil assimilate it and put it into his life ; 
that they hover forever on the surface and never dive 
into the depths, busying themselves with the flitting 
shadows instead ^f plunging into the everlasting real- 
ities of things. 

The new education does not call for less knowledge 
and more character, but for knowledge and character. 
It is well aware that knowledge without character is 
futile, and that character without knowledge is power- 
less ; hence, its road leads to character through knowl- 
edge. It aims at all the knowledge dying educations 
labored to impart, and at a great deal more; but it 
would ever pass beyond, making character the final aim, 
applying all knowledge -getting to character-building, 
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measuring all learning by its influence on character, its 
aid to a high, upward and outward tending, helpful life. 
Thus it finds wisdom and virtae, deep insight and 
high endeavor, the intellect and the spirit, interest and 
a noble will, the ** I see '' and ** I am " on the same road 
of harmonious growth and development ; it trains char- 
acter to appreciate and love knowledge, and teaches 
knowledge eagerly, humbly, and efficiently to serve 
character, its rightful king. 

— It is certainly anachromistic in this century of 
scientific inquiry* to use as arguments the names of dis- 
tinguished individuals. Truth and progress oare little 
for persons. So fully is this recognized by the workers 
in the field of thought to day, that it has become a 
mark of hopeless mediocrity to cling to one's own or the 
**masler's " previous utterances firom any other consid- 
eration than that of established truth. To fling back a 
statement of principle with a respected name is an insult 
to the bearer of the name as well as an offence to the 
scientific spirit of the age. Those enthusiastic kinder- 
gartners who are ever ready to use Froebel's name as a 
cloak for reprehensible practices should remember that 
he himself was relentlessly opposed to this use of names. 
Not only is he always careful to prove his position at 
eveiy step on truly scientific ground, but he holds him- 
self ever ready to abandon a doubtful proposition, and 
frequently gives up old error for new truth. He was in 
no way a Pythagorean^ and the adage, '' He has said 
so," had no value for him. 



— *' Every child, either at home or in an organized 
class, shouldj from his early years, be directed in his 
spontaneous activit)\ The direction should have refer- 
ence to a harmonious development. If the child can 
be started off from the first in the race of IJfe, in a way 
that will cooperate with nature in producing natiu'al 
results upon himself, no after-labor need be spent in pre- 
paring him to begin his public school work." — y. IV, 
DkkinsoH. 



— To codify the utterances of any man, however good 
and wise, creates a scholastic dogmatism which is 
opposed to scientific development. It prophesies the 
downfall of the "system '* which, subsequently, will be 
useful only as food for newer and freer growths or as a 
text for the antiquary. It seeks to keep the "young 
out of the reasons,^' and to condemn mankind to a 
deepening winter of unproductive discipleship. 



— " It is the testimony of consciousness that the outer 
reaets upon the inner or spiritual^ and thereby presses the 
mental conceptions nearer the truth. Therefore, when- 
ever a pupil attempts to put forth his thought in oral 
words or in visible forms, the conception itself becomes 
clearer." — Howard Sandison, 



— Why is it that some teachers and kindergartners 
are so sensitive to criticism } Does the criticism hurt 
them or the truth ? I mean honest criticism of what they 
do in their professional work. It seems to me that such 
criticism is always helpful. Even when it is at fault, it 
gives you an opportunity to vindicate truth. 



— An animated discussion rages in some of the school 
journals concerning the propriety of saying, "Add figure 
4 to figure 6," or, "Add number 4 to number 6." Until 
the matter is decided it may be advisable to use a 
neutral form, and " add 4 to 6." 



— I read much of late about the period " when reason 
begins to predominate over memory." It seems some- 
what like an inquiry about the period when the stomach 
begins to predominate over the food, or the carpenter 
over his tool-chest 



— Why should we be so fearful about stepping on 
somebody's toes ? In the onward march of progress let 
incompetents with tender toes keep out of the way. 
Progress has no time to stop for such insolent little im- 
pediments. 



KINDERGARTEN ECHOES. 

— In Italy the Minister of Pubhc Instruction has 
ordered the gradual adoption of " Froebel s Method " 
in all elementary schools. 

— The Toronto Kindergarten for March contains articles 
from James L. Hughes, Daniel Batchellor, John Ogden, 
and others. The monthly costs fifty cents per annum. 

— The Philadelphia Sub-primary School Society will 
open next September a normal kindergarten training 
school, under the direction of Miss Sarah A. Stewart, 
whose excellent work at Milwaukee is well known. 
Miss Stewart will make the school a success. 

— The executive committee of the Sub-primary School 
Society of Philadelphia reports for 1885, 29 free kinder- 
gartens with an enrollment of 1,001 and an average 
attendance of 701. The Society expended $10,799.06, 
and has on hand $3,300.39. 

— Prof Wm. L Tomlins and his chief assisUnt, Miss 
Lizzie Nash, will conduct the department of vocal music 
at the Western Sununer School of Primary Methods at 
Grand Rapids. Prof. Conrad Diehl, of New York, 
formerly of St Louis, will have charge of the depart- 
ment of Primary Drawing. For circulars, address W. 
N. Hailmann, Laporte, Ind. 

— The Silver-street Kindergarten Society of San 
Francisco reports three kindergartens with a total enrol- 
ment of 220, and a "housekeeper's class" with an 
enrollment of thirty girls from nine to fourteen years 
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old. The society is now incorporated, and has planted 
a permanent fund looking to the abrogation of exclusive 
reliance in begging* The expenditures for the year 
were $2,728.24, the cash on hand $2,251.80. The 
leader of the society, Mrs. Wiggin, graces the annual 
report with one of her sprightly and vivid accounts that 
have brought her so much deserved success and sym- 
pathy. 

— In the Forty-ninth Annual Report of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education, Secretary J. W. Dickinson 
prmts an excellent article on the "Relation of the Kin- 
dergarten to the Primary School." He reaches the con- 
clusion that ** there is a cultiu'e which should precede 
and prepare the children for their primary-school work ; " 
that "the development by a course of kindergarten 
exercises prepares the children to enter with facility 
upon that course of elementary instruction which it is 
within the province of primary schools to conduct ; " that 
" it would be well if the spirit of the kindergarten were 
introduced into all primary education;'* also that "it 
would be well if the kindergarten could be made a uni- 
versal institution." 

— Miss Bessie Hailmann has been compelled by ill' 
health to resign her position as principal of the Kinder- 
garten department of the Toronto Normal School, 
Minister Ross says, concerning her work : " She has 



been quite successful in organizing our fcindergarteiL 
and has impressed very favorably ever)' person with 
whom she came in contact. Her lectures on * Kinder- 
garten Methods in the Normal Schoor were highly 
appreciated. Her earnestness of manner, znd her thor- 
oughness in all the details of kindergarten work could 
not fail to lead to better methods of instruction in our 
public schools, particularly in primarj' work/' 

— The National W. T. C. U. has established a Kin- 
dergarten Department under the presidency of Mrs, E, 
G. Greene, of Santa Cruz, Cal. The chief object of the 
department is to unite all members of the \V. C, T, U. 
in the study of FroebeVs educational principles in order 
to enable them to aid efficiently in the promulgation of 
these principles in the home, kindergarten, and school, 
"believing it to be a necessary part of the education of 
all women, and a duty that the women of this generation 
ought to assume." In her excellent iniiial ciicularoa 
the subject, Mrs. Greene urges the formation of classes 
in local unions for this study, and advises active sjth- 
pathy in the establishment of kindergartens in public 
schools, in churches, as charity-work, and by private 
enterprise, the circulation of suitable literature and the 
arrangement of lectures. Persons interested should 
help this excellent movement by addressing Mrs. E. G. 
Greene, Santa Cruz, Cal., for circular. 



Lippincott's Popular Series of Readers. 

** CultivaU a Taste for Readiug as a Source of JCnowUdge^ 

ZTIDEVCB TEAT THESE BOOKS MEET THE 
WAHTS OF PEOORESSIVE EBUCATOES : 

ApotTWD FOB VSB IH 

CITT OF WKW YORK, 

CITY OP PaiI^ADBK.PBIA- 

CITY OP CAIfllfBlDUB. 1IIA88., 

CITY or flAI^Bifl, niAllll., 

CITY OF NBlTBITaYPORT, 1IIA88., 
CITY OF BOCMLLiANO, OlB.f 
CITY OF KBBNB, IV. 11.. 

CITY OF ilIBADYI£.Ii8, PA., 
Aadl Baadreda •! T«wa« tlir««sli*«t tke C*«atry. 

CbrvvtpoiuftfiMM tolieiUd, Uberal termt i ■ i 
/M* 2iUro4uetiim and Sxamimatiom, Addrei$ 1 J ■ I 



Lippincott's Popular Spelling. Book. 

In 1?i^o Parts. 15^iiio. ISom-dB. 

'* This is a ' simon-pure ' spelling book. It is quite a rcfre»1i< 
ing novelty to have placed upon our table a book intended ta 
teach spelling only. The first part of this admirabl;^ arranged 
Speller has no lessons of proper length for young childrcRf <om« 
in script and with sentences, but mainly in paradigms. In Part 
II. the same general plan has been followed. The book containf 
many illustrative selections, many test words, few catch worda^ 
and no hard, senseless words. It la a book of rare «xc«t 
lence and Talne." — N. E, Joumai of Education, 



, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. Publishers, 

F. M. AMBROSE, N B. Agent, 87 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. No*. 713 Kod 717 Market St. Pbiladelplil*. 



NEW TWO -BOOK SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 

By JAMES B. THOMPSON, LL.D., Author of a Mathematical Course, 



FIRST LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC. 

OSAJL AND UTRITTEN. 

Fully and Handsomely Illustrated. 
For Primary Schools, 144 page*. i6mo, Cloth. 

I^ri9» f«r Iatr«dBcti«B, SO cemtii. la ezckaBse f«r any 



A COMPLETE GRADED ABITHKETIC. 

ORAI. AND ITRITTEN. 

Upon the Inductive Method of Instruction. 

For Schools and Academies, 400 pages. i2mo. Cloth. 

Price f«r lBtr«dacti«a» 70 ceau. Im ezchmBc* ^*«' *'T 
bo«k in msey 30 cenu. 



This entirely new series of Arithn:etics by Dr. Thomson has been prepared to meet the demand for a complete course in two books. Spec- 

in copies sent by mail on receipt of tno in&oduction prices. 

Teachers and School Officers, who are dissatisfied with the Arithmetics they have in use, are invited to correspond with the publisher. 

CLARK & MATNARD, PnbUsliers, 771 Rroadway, New York. 

H. I. MOTH, S4 FraafcUn St^ ^' <• ^9*^, B*sIob. | J. D. WIE.IilAHS, ISl Wabash Ave., CblrafO' 
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FACTS. 



WORDS. 



Chim€ of bells ; chimb of a cask. 

Cion is now preferred to scion by proof readers. 

AgricMlturist \% now preferred to agriculture/ ist. — Benj, 

Apprise^ to 1 of orm ; appraise^ to set a value upon an estate. 
Ascendant, from whom we descended ; ascendenty superior. 
Butt^ the larger or blunt end, but in the compound it is 
hut-tnd. 

Acctssary^ arts, as the accessaries of a picture ; accessory^ 
Uw, as accessory before the fact. 

Castir is one of the vials, while the stand oi' frame used on 
the table i& casters j and castor \^ a hat, also a variety of oil, 



Lobbying is addressing or soliciting members of a legisla* 
ture with a view to influencing their votes. 

Ensure is to make sure, certain, safe; insure, is to con* 
tract, for a consideration, to secure against loss. 

Enure is " to serve to the use or benefit of," as, a gift of 
land enures to the benefit of the grantee ; inure is to accus- 
tom, as, a man inures his body to heat and cold. — Drew, 

CoHceivCy deceive^ receive^ etc., have «, and this is true of 
every such word whose derivative noun ends in Hon, as con- 
ception, deception, reception. When the noun does not so 
end, as belief, the verb is />, as believe. 

CIRCLES. 

T^e circle contains a greater area than any plane figure 
bounded by an equal primeter or outline. 

The areas of circles are to each other as the squares o£ 
their diameters. 



Eclectic Educational Series. 



ANNOUNCEMENTS: 

The Eclectic Manual of Methods. 

A practica] exposition of the best method of teaching Lan- 

ne Lessons, Composition, Reading, Spelling, Arithmetic, 
nmar. Geography, History, and Fhysiology. Adapted 
Mpeoially to asslBt the many thooeande of teachers 
oeliig the text-books of the Boleotlo Bdnoattonal Beriee. 
263 pages, full cloth. Specimen copy will be sent, post-paid, by 
mail, on receipt of 60 cents. 

ALSO, NOW keady: 

Long's Language Exercises, Fart IIL 

Language Ezeroiees, Grammar, and Compoeition. By 
C. C Long, Principal of the 27th District School, Cincinnati. 
150 pages. 

Lan^t Langtuure Exercisos, Part III.^ follows the Inductive 
Method. The Essentials of English Grammar are presented. 
The relations of words, phrases, and sentences to one another are 
taught by an easy, natural, and progressive method of analysis. 
Practice in writing short, easy sentences is begun at the very out- 
set. Subjects adapted to the comprehension of young students 
are presented for formal composition. 

Long's Series of Language Exercises is the cheapest series pub- 
lished. Following are the prices for first introduction into schools, 
and for single specimen copies, by mail, postpaid, for examina- 
tion with a view to first introduction : 

X«oog*e La n^ age £xerclse«, Part I., 
LoDg'e Xrangnage BzerclBei, Part II., 
IffOUg'H Langtiagfi Exerciaei, Teachers' Edition, in- 
cluding Parts I. and 11, 5^^^ 

Lotig% Language £x«rcUea, Part III., . . 30c. 



Just Published, 



15c. 
20c. 



TEST EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC. Cut le Uiei wiU uj ArithBeUe. 

Ckeaper thaa Blaak TaMeta •r Paper* 
iBtr^dactUa Price, St. CO per Dem^a Tablets. 
Siasle Cepiest bj Alally Pestpaid, ISe. Baek. 

Ray*a Tablets consist of from 32 to 48 pp each, in neat 
form, each leaflet having printed at the head from five to ten 
problems. They are carefully graded, as follows : 

I Addition and Subtraction of simple numbers ; no numbers 
used exceeding 10. 

II. Addition and Subtraction of simple numbers; no sum or 
minuend exceeding 100. 

III. Four Fundamental Rules, with numbers not exceeding: 
loa Use of symbols for ordinary Weights and Measures. 

IV. Notation and Numeration of Numbers not beyond the 
seventh order. Fundamental Rules, excluding Multiplication or 
Division by more than one figure. Use of simple Fractions. 

V. Application of Fundamenul Rules, United .States Money, 
Denommate numbers. 

VI. Common Fractions, Properties of Numbers, Review of 
Fundamental Rules. 

VII. Operations in Compound Numbers, Decimal and Frac- 
tional Compound Numbers, Percentage, and Simple Interest. 

VIII. Applications of Percentage, Ratio, and Proportion, 
Square Root, Mensuration, and Test Problems. 

Many teachers have long been accustomed to writing original 
problems on the blackboards, to be copied by the pupils, and 
solved as a test of proficiency in the work'as given in the text- 
book ; and in instances where the conveniences are not supplied, 
the valuable aid afforded by such tests is lost to the pupilentirely. 

Where the blackboard or blank paper is used In this way, a 
large portion of the teacher's time is occupied in the preparation 
of problems, and the pupiPs time is also needlessly occupied in 
the mechanical labor of copying the problems. 



VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG k CO., MMers, Cincinnati and New Yorlc. 



idiosc» and Recltatloost 



CHOICE SELECTIONS 



m 



109 5 NOW READY.q 

^ ' LJ" This number i% uniform 

Witi thij SflrT*p. flnrt ronTfllns flinitUiT fii^^tDiirTi >T>l*n- 
^^d 1>fielwnuitl€»ns ttJiA it»dlnjrt^ rr'inMninff 
IvottniPiif, 4ftritffii7« I^Allio*, Iloinor, Fan. 
^^"itiaifit. IMcre aoetJU, i>nf<l:paiil. 8f>M liv l?<rHriliy*'l|pr». 
£t?TTli,.-- -xl>o itpi.ak^ H'Tf'", tvfry fiT<'THbi'r <if n. Ly- 
<i^r!H-, -' -^rjiiiJ^ n^nmr^lhlnir If rw ^Ififul't t*t tn« 
•t b* - \ ^ Bfit , ar» ?i o». 41 n 1y 9i P 00, K v er y 1 1 1 1 tj iber 
"'^Tt^'IiL Vniliiii^' ri'Ei'^Ml'i'n riii>i rn*f< athI full 
lin of «OBC«iita free. JP. tiARBtTTT A CO.* 

7W Cliertaat mtrr^, PhllfMlrlpliUi. Pa. 
Alto. X01>EI« l>IAI<OeiJE», 3S3 paRes. |1. 

iOt, 24 5p{?riinr!n pages (containing three Dialq^es) 
VoTlOrti. We Lave in preparation: COMEDIES, 
pAKTH. and SCHOOL DBAIIAS, original and 
titlikiiUd, t rt^pared expressly for Parlor Theat- 
Flcul^ aitd I'liDlic Entertainments. In set.s (two 
i>T iriiirt" jiTiijH each) 10 ctn. Address as above. 



ncn 

Floral 
Guide 

Is a work of nearlj 200 

pftCM, coioreil plates, 1.000 

niuftrAHoni. with deacriptioos of the l>eflt 

SXSBDS 




Flowers aod Veijetables. prices of 



and I'lants, and how to get and grow 
them. Printed in EngUsh and 0«rman, 



Price only 10 



. ngti - - 

cents, which may be deducted from the first order. 

BUT OKLT TICK'S BKKDS, AT HSADQUAKTEHS. 

JAMM VICK. 8EEP8MLAN. Rochester. H.Y. 



H 



A ! HA ! A concise song hook for 4 cents. 
Address, J. J. Spketer, St. (Miarles, Mliin. 



BOOK AGENTS WAlVTED.Ibr^ 

PLATFORM ECHOES 

OTUTIN«TBirniS»IBHEAl>Ain>H£ABT. < 

By John B, Gouffh, 

HIslsstaadennni1tiElif«*KiTk,brbBfanof thrilling latow 
est, humor and pmiuM. DHji^ht run* and good, lull of 
'iaoghtcr and tnrji,'* It a4m at "laht to eB. To It is ftdded 
the Ufa and D»ih <>f Mr. O^u^h. tv Bar. LTMAN AB- 
BOTT. lOeo A^».r.t4 Wan hA- Mm and Women. 010# 
toOSeOa monlh mndt-. HJ* £>iftaiic9 no hindrane* mMir^ 
glre Rutra TtrTn* »nd /^v 7V>nniU«. Write fot cirealan 1^ 

A. D. WOUTUl^iUTOX ^ Qfh, Bartfet^ Qmmai ^ 

GERMAN SIMPLIFIED. ^r°act1?rs^ 

method for learning the German language. Edi- 
tion for self-instruction in 12 numbers, at 10 cte. 
each, sold separately ; School edition (without 
Kevs) , bound In cloth, $1.25. For sale by all book- 
sellers: sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
Pn.f. A. Knoklach. 140 Nassau SU N. Y. rro»- 
pectus mailed free. 
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Any circle whose diameter is doable that of another con> 
tains four times the area of the other. 

Area of a circle is equal to the area of a triangle whose 
base equals the circumference and perpendicular equals the 
ladlus. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

^ Words, remember, are monumental thoughts." 

Education is not confined to books. The world is a 
^eat school. — y. 71 Trowbridj^e. 

The great art of education is to gain the wisdom to win 
success in all laudable undertakings.--^'^. Gleaner. 

During his lifetime John B. Gougb lectured 8,500 times, 
to more than 8,500,000 people, and traveled 448,000 miles to 
doit. 

Among the many beautiful poems suitable for recita- 
tion in school may be mentioned '* The Wreck of the Hes- 
perus," "The Beleagured City," "Flowers," "Excelsior," 
"The Belfry of Bruges," 

The suspension bridge connecting New York with Brook- 
lyn is about one mile in length, with a clear span pf sixteen 
hundred feet; the foundation for the tower on the NewYork 
si^e commences 78 feet below high water, and is 349 feet 
from bottom of foundation to ridge of roof ; while the total 
height of the Brooklyn tower is 316 feet, — about one hun- 
dred feet higher than Bunker Hill monument 



— When a man is too busy to laugh he needs a vacation- 
— Waterloo Observer, 

— Jonah was the first secretary of the interior. He held 
his position only three days. 

— A professor at a state normal school was trying to shed 
a little light upon fractions for the benefit of the primary 
scholars. Turning to one, he said, "Johnnie, if you wantea 
to cut an apple into thirds, how would you do it ? " Johnnie 
rather timidly said, "With a knife, sir." 



CATARRH AND BRONCHITIS CURED. 
A clergymun, after years of suffering from that loathsome dis- 
ease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every known remedy, at last 
found a prescription which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a sell- 
addressed stamped envelope to Dr. J. Flynn & Co., 117 £ist 15U1 
St., New York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 

For a Home in the healthy and romantic mountains of the 
sunny South, address, with stamp, C. G. Vogel, Kendalia, Ken* 
dalia Co., Texas. 

Teachers desiring summer work on a guaranteed salaiy will 
do well to correspond with Law, King and Law, Chicago. 

— Time is money, and the outlay for a box of Esterbrook's Peas 
is both time and money saved. All stationers keep them. 



Teachers may well consider the waste and supply of the Vital principle; how they may reinvigorate the exhausted Brain 
and Nerves ; how they may give back to the system those essentials necessary to special nutrition which have been lost by ovei^ 
work, by sickness, by loss of sleep, by anxiety, or by inhaling a vitiated atmosphere. CroEby*B Vltnlised Phoaphites are com- 
posed of the nerve-giving principles of the ox-brain and the embryo of the wheat and oat ; it is a special Food to Brain and Nerves. 

Many children are bright scholars with retentive memories, if their brain is properly fed with V. P., and are dull and apathetit 
without it. •'Brary one spMikft weU of VitaUMd PhosphitM." — Oln>/!Mi/f at Work. 

For sale by druggists or by mail, $1.00. F. CROSBY CO., 56 West 2Sth St., New York. 
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Stnd fbr Specimen Fa^es tuuf I?€scr^illr9 Cireuiar I0 

l(papeMwalt&0Pullesiers\ 
JPAilade/pAia fa. 



.^^^^^mm. 



For Price-list and terms for Introduction, address tlie Publishers, or 
their nearest Agent, 
NEW YORK. 16 A«tor PI.: WM. H. WHITNEY, A^nl. 
BOSTON. IS Bromlleld 8t.t £. C. McCLlNTOCK, Agtni. 
CHICAOO, 1S8 Wabash Ave. : F. S. BELDEN. Agnu. 



Just Fiililislieil in tlie Normal Jtnsic Conisa 



HOLT'S 

DriU Chart I Modulator. 



Instructor in Music in tfu Public Schools of Boston. 

Presenting the Major Scale in Nine Keys on 
the Staff, with Diagram of Scale Ladder. 
Printed on heavy manilla paper, 32x45 inches, 
mounted on rollers (in map form), convenient 
for school-room and class use. 

Price, ... 75 cts. 

A copy will be sent for examination to any ad- 
dress ^ postpaid, on receipt of price. Liberal terms 
for introduction. 

43" Every teacher should send for specimen 
pages from the Readers, Charts, and Teacher's 
Manual of the Normal Music Charts^ and special 
Introductory and Exchange Price-list. 

EBGAB 0. BILTES, Gen'l Agent, 

80 FraBklln Stn BoelOB. 
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Prang" Educational Co., 

Publishers and Dealers in Drawing and Artists' Materials, 

PUBLISHBBS OF 

FBANQ'S AUZBICAir TEZT-BOOZS OF ABT EDUCATIOir. 

▲ Syitom of Drawing ntad In the leading CltlM of the eoantry. This ijilom hM a wldor 
Mioptloik than all other ■yitoma anittd. 

PSANQ'S NATUBAL BIST0B7 SEBIES FOB SCEOOLS. 

Intandod to bo oMd aa Aida for Object teaching. 

FBANa'S NATTTBAL HIST0B7 8EBZES FOB CBILDBSN. 

Intended to be need for Supplementary Beading. 

FBANQ'S TBASES AND OCCUPATIONS. 

Splendldlj lUnitrated for OhJ«e» teaching, 

PBANQ'S COLOB CHABT. 

For Teaching Oolor In Primary Bchooli. (Adopted by Boiton Behool Board.; 
{PBANG'8 DRAWING MODKLS, 

MAVUFAOTUBBBS OF Jpu^lfO^fl SCHOOL PSNCILS, 

(PBAIfG'a SCHOOL COMPASSES. 



Wn Catalegwii andparttcalaw addreei 

THE PB4NG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 

180 Wabuh Avenna. CHICAOO. 7 Park Btreat, BOSTON. 



8PECIAI. ATTENTION IS REQIJESTED to the FOIXOWINO 
¥FORKS now ISSUED and READY for INSPECTION. 



STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 



(Issued in 1M9.) 

BartliolofliBf 's Drawing BooU 

(Issued in 1866.) 

Djnsiire's Spelling Blanks. 
IcVlcar's Spellimr Blanks. 



NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Nnmber Tablets, %\XZ^^^ 

tic. In ten pads, containing 56 sheets of five 
to twelve problems. ... . . 7 cts. 

Howard's Practical Series in 

ARITHIHETIC. Elementary Aritk- 

metic. 112 pages, half bound, oral and 
written, for primary and intermediate 
grades. 24 eta. Complete Aritlimetic, 

102 pages, full cloth, for common and graded 
schools 46 ctB, 

Dinsniore's Model Script Spell- 

■NO BE.ANKM. 36 pages, white paper, 
with script headings, rer dozen, 46 cti. 

Mc Vicar's New Series of Spell- 

ING BE.AIVIiLM. 46 cts. 

Standard Composition Books. 
Standard Writing Books. 
Bond's S*„lSi Writing Books. 
Dinsmore's First Lessons in 

PHYSIOI^OGY and HYOIENE. 60e. 

• J^0r compute price-list^ sample copies^ and terms for introduction, please address 

the publishers. 

POTTER, AIN8WORTH & CO., 

909 Wabash Avenue, 107 Chambers Streetp 22 Bromfield Street, 

CfllCAOO. IVBir yOBK. B08T01V. 



Vilson'slTreatise on Fnnctnation. 
Cliaiplln's Intellectnal and Moral FM- 



0i]lBt & Me's New Ms on Fbysia 



IS«a|ISi'V.:;f«-.i!| TOKOLOGY SSSrsSiSS.'Hr 

B/Sy.rT; |T aire I'Micli, M- The very bent book for AQENT8. Sample padres free. 
■-_. ..__.^ I ^. .. ^00; Morocco, $2.75. SAXrTARY Pl/B.GO.,ailCiW«. 



^ ^ "^JSP ^^^^^'''^' nu^ ?^ ' nPI ACH EB8 and STUDENTS are ^^^.^ 

iJffiiS: Jfei!I^vr°iii2S5"Sa JSS- ^ write to J. A. & R. A. Keid, t\\ 
•nrfOiiidi^'&d^o.JSVi^'^ ?• ^- ^^'•'^^Pecial inducer 

9teeMs. HOLUSTOABD WORKS. HSBiosJi, tma. Ivacation worlc. 



requested t-o 

, ubiishers, 

inducements for 




8HEKT COBK» 
INSECT PINS, 

FOUCEPS, 

DBf 1N« 1 NllirNT- 

Put R(»tAJllNU. 
MALPKLH. 

Umi^ NTIPFPBS, 
Ktifi^KItlUS, 
BLOW-PiPrH, mad 
DATA ALANO, 



OT ^ A HH 10 YEN 



J A S. M. S Q U Tff n'Tt 'A\ Suacr^or^ 
25M Westminster Street, 



WANTING 
POSITIONS 



Skilled Teachers 

should apply to a uen-kTmitm ARciicir. Ours i3 
the oldest In AmericM^. Wc have placed over 
IfijOOO teacliers, Appt3<'all<»Ti-fnnn for ^tamp. 
Beat Trsch^m priuiiplly fiirii!:-!n il for 
Families, Schi kjIs . r'ntigp^i, wiiliiMii chwri;** 
School and K iLilrr;^nri"u M^ttiTinUftc, 
S. DT. »( lll!;RJlKKIIOKN & CO., 
.\nii*rir*tt Sfhoot Inntktutp, 

7 Kl»Rt 14tli Mt^, N. T. 



S S S ^ 



THE UNION TEACHERS' AfiENGY 

IS NOT Alf E:KrERIfllBNT. 

Ithasheenin successful operation slxye^ri. 
Hundreds t.tf teachers who hnvc; obtained poisU 
tlons throuch its InflTieuce vnuch fur Its effi- 
ciency. EKGISTEH now, nivd be ready f<tr 

OOmina VOffjnrlrs. 

SCHOOL OKPICERS supplied with teach- 
ers, without chiirjje. Send for circular and 
appUcatloii-hlniik, 

MRS. L. F. BROCmi, Mm, 

BroGkway Teachers' Agency, 

TIIflEH Bril^OIIVO, Clllf AUO, 

SUPPLIE?^ srH(»0!X rOLLE(rKH. and 
FAMILIES uilh Ti>aHuTs ^ir evt^o Uepwrt- 
ment of wm k, Ofrit^i^pmnlrin-e siJlU'lted with 
experience < I Ti ; ^ 1 1^' t s en y-i t'l'^ '^f lUllnff respoji- 
slbie positii*"^ :iJ i;inn3 salnrlf'S. 

HIBH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 

And assistaii!?^ wjitil<'il fi«r t n^nliiu year. Al- 
ready over .'" vai'Jiui'it's. Ea-^t jtnU West^ paylur: 
from* $600 tif .*L.^7i¥> . also, uiore [itirTiml riiKt col- 
lege ^raduiit i' :i U >r t^^ h nl p< mlt U m s, Bl j* t> k « f re e - 

INFORMATION OP TACAlClEft WANTED, 
From coniinijii si tmol U* colh-pc work, for 
which lihenil ^'^^lllIllhsl^Mi will be iiaLd. Slate 
full parties ]:\T-i.. w I H n k lu tw tu 

BR I IX IK TEACH EK8* ArrEXCY, 
11(1 Tri^mmit St., HostjJUt Mas?*. 



EUROPE 



— TO 



CALIFORNIA 



8i'tm1 for 



For the Sprtug and Siimiiur of ikhj. 
Progranmirs, 
Ticket** tnnn^A Inrl niliTidtiiil TraTPl- 

er» to and ici ail jKirtn M tli*^ Wi^rtd. 

PaHMifte TicUrtn hv :i\\ Unt'^ vi SI rapiers. 
Cook's dcurni^nUi^ with maps, pub- 
lished moi it li I V. 1 «v man f<>v Uu n 1 1 1 s. A -hlre^^s 
TH08. lOOK A Kl>^* ^01 Hrottdviay. K.T* 



ALWAYS ASK FOR 



AklRTATO ASK. rUK 1^ ■■ B ■ ^^ 

OlTiimTM ■ g HH am 

STEEL PEHSi I mIS W 



SCHOOL NUMBERS: 

333,444,128,105,135,048. 

JTor Sale by all Stationers, 

Tlie Esterbroo][ Steel Pen Co., 

M Jeki Stmt. Xr«* Teib 



No. 048 



FALCON PBXV 



'*: 
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Buy it,- Your School Merchandise,- Direct of the Manufacturers. 





ANDREWS' ERASERS 

Are not a piece of oar- 
pet, nor a brush, but 
woven felt, and the 
only perfeot eraser. 
ANDBSWB' CSUBBATSD 

TELLURIAN GLOBE, 

Showing Zones, Tropios. Changes 
of Seasons and Caases, Midnight 
Son, Twilights, etc. Also, fifty 
other varieties of Qlobes made 
by thia firm. 



POTTER BLACKBOARD, I 

a black mortar, takes 
the lead of everything 
in that line. 






jim#mf^ssmmmm- 



rrHE triumph: 

Dovetailed and Doweled Sohooi 
Desks, still the best in the mar- 
ket ; Alpha Crayons, Wall Maps 
(new series, engraved in London. 
Bng), Anatomical Charts, and 
everything for schoola 



19 B«Hd St., nkw vobk/ 



i €43 OO., 

81 A Arck ftit., PHII.A. 
Sir FraakliH Mt,, BOSTOlf. 




THE 



Western Summer School 

FBIMARY METHODS 

Will hold its Fifth Annual Session at Grand BapldB, 
nrich,, from Jcdy 19th to Angnst 15th, 1886. 

Six departments of instruction have been organized, under the 
leadership of prominent educators. A model Kindergarten and 
Primary School will be in session for purposes of observation. 
For full particulars apply to 

W. N. HAILMANN, Manager, 
La Porte, Indiana. 



300 



OCCUPATION CARDS 



in numbers, sentence -build- 

Ing, and writing combined. 

for Primary and Intermediate Schools. Price, $1.0O. 1000 
TOPIC SLIPS and Problems for Grammar and High Schools^ 
91.00. 60 TEST CABDSy 50 cts. 26 OUTLIKK CABD8, 25 cts. SCHOOL 
BECOBDS, 25 cts. F. F. WHITTIER, New Salem, Mass. 

TONIC 80L-FA. 

The Tonic Sol-fa Music Course for Schools (three books, 15 cts. each) ; 
Staff Supplement (15 cts.). Step Modulator (25 ctsO, and Teachers^ 
Manual (40 cts.), furnish all necessary helps. 8. R. winchsix & Co., 
85 Metropolitan Bl'k, Chicago, or F.jH. Gilsox. 22S Franklin St., Boston. 

Dll CQ Instant relief. Final cure in 10 days, and never returns. Ko 
riLCOi purge, no salve, no suppository. Sufferers will learn of a 
simple remedy, free, by addressing C. J. M ASpy, 78 Nassau St, N. Y. 

Bl A\/0 Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, etc., for School, 
r k#% ■ O Club, and Parlor. Best out. Catalogue ftree. 

^^tm^^mmm^mm T. 8. DtCNTSOK, Chic&g^>, IIU 



10 



C for 10 Prettv Ctiromo Tardn, or 2 sheets Enjt)ossi?d MoiUWs^ 
Stereo-Views, CCN. i<> §1.15 per doz, 8. K. Lupi>En\ I^ee, Milne. 



PRICE REDUCED ONE -THIRD, 



FROM S3.50 TO S2.50, 



DIXON'S 

WILL 

SHABPEN 
60 

PENCILS IN 

5 MINUTES. 



RAPID AND 

QUIET IN 
OPERATION. 



SEA'D FOR CIRCULAR, 



Lamson b Patent, Mat 12, i8«S. 
TlilH cut allows one-tmlf of tlie actual bIzc, 




DIXON'S 

CXTTS A 

CLEAN 
SHAVING 
WITHOUT 

DUST. 



ANT CHILD CAN KASILT UPKRATB IT. 



DURABLE 

AND 

ACCURATE. 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 



Unapproachable in value, simple in mechanism, reliable and strong in principle, and of excellent workmanship, it is the result 
of many experiments and continued research. 

The cut shows one-half size of actual machine. The Price is $2.50, complete ; and it is the cheapest and beat Pendt Sharp- 
ener in the market. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, X. J. 
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THE NEW METHODS IN PRIMARY TEACHING are based on the sense- 
activities of the child. Instruction proceeds from the known to the unknown, from 
the concrete to the abstract. First, the thing ; then the name. Teachers will find 
these principles followed in the arrangement ot 

Sutlei"^ ^efie^ of f(ekdin^ dl^^ft^. 

Every page is an illustrated object-lesson. Script and print are used together. Charts 
of Writing, of Colors, of Geometrical Forms, Sounds, and a Clock Chart, leave nothing 
to be desired. 

The Chart Primer is a reproduction ol the Reading Charts in book-form, for use in 
the lowest primary grades. A unique and attractive little book. 



Send for price-lists and specimen pages. 
E. H. BXJTTLE^Pt; & OO.5 I^ixfeH^lier®, 

17 & 19 So. Sixth St, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

N, E. Agent, 

f 75 HaA?vley Sn, Boston, Mass. 



An energetic young teacher in every county in the 
United States to sell articles absolutely necessary in 
all Schools. We do not advertise a fortune to any 
one, but we do say that teachers in spare hours can 
add a few hundred dollars a year to their income. 

We know this can be done, for many are doing it. 
Often a young teacher gets an idea of business in this 
way, and finds he makes a good business-man. We 
refer to the editors of this paper for character and 
standing, they having known us for many years. 

Address, enclosing 2c. stamp, 

AMERICAN SCHOOL STATIONERY CO., 
Portland, Connecticut. 
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' Summer School of Oratory. 

4th Year's Session 

WILL BK HELD IN THE 

CITY OF BOSTON. 



^ The Delsarte System of Expression 

APPLIED TO 

VOICE, GESTUItB, and SPEECH. 



1[0§£S TRUE BRO WNf Ifl. A,, Frin. of Th« Boston 
School of Oratorf, and Prof, of Oratory at Tuft'* College, will 
Open a Summer School in the rooms of the Boston School of 
Oratory, Term commences TaURBDAT, JDliT 15, to con- 
tinue FIVE WEEKS. Students wishing to join the School will 
send names. Excellent board and rooms. For further infonna- 
tion, address Ho. 7 Beacon Bt, Boa ton, M&is. 



SPBOtAX. nrOTICE. 

The Boston School of Oratory r,T,7;r, 

October 7th, 1SS6. Two years' and one year's courses. Del- 
sarte System of Expression. Complete Course of Vocal Train* 
ingp Thorough instruction* The newest thought and methods. 



Address 



MOSES TRUE BROWN, PHh. 



jrKlf CUJMUTM or TUB 

Elementary iDstrnctlofl in Physiology and HygiEae.. 



I: 



s 







Si 






Three large Charts^ 25* J^ mches, in colors, well mountfti 
in cloth, for only $3.00 for the entire set, to School Hoards, 
^^~ Send for illustrated drcuUr giving full information, bo 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
SPRiNCFrELD, Mass. 



Teachers' ^^gency^ 

€• W. BARDEEN, Manager, 

BeltT to the fulh'vt'ini^, for whom I got places last yt^itr; . 




Hupt. A. W. Kelson ($2,fl00> and Fr1noJpal| 
A. H. Polund 1*3, soft), Jersey Uty. M. J. ;; 
Prhirlfxtl (lea. U. Hynu (j|^,tX>Oj, Lt^avt.-n.. 
wnrrli. Kniir^!^ ; Principal K (\ Himy 
I^IJMX>K Oiiruy, Ciilo.^ I'rof. J. U. SLiy, 
U ►<««>!. Xew UrlBuUH. Iji. ; Mlsr* Claire- 1 

Norton i.%^m, Wt ,l0!4t^plj, Mn. \ MlriH 

Marif H. Simoud» i!^Ki)ii)p Napu, CaL ;! 



Ish] 



MisH Kimna L* Bush ($:W)) 
Mi<-h. 
If you want a better fmHlilein, h W nut fair t<» assume that your 
lieKt uiethiiil vs hy unplii's^tioii hj 1hit<« Ai^riiry ^ 

DOIV^T I^KATV 0:V A BROKRIV Rl^KD, 
For rlreuLirii, uitpliiatiinHtlauk* sjiiujiucn plHitiigrapb, etr. 
Heuil stamp tii iUmresH an above. Hi^ud ala^i for Cntalo^itf rt/ 
Bfifikfi on I'ffftt^itf^i/, 

$5.00 Fhe Dollars for One Postal Card. $5.0fl 

Mb. Oavn-LK Bhe wyii: ' 

During tUe past y^ar I liavc r*?relTred from the TeaeljorNi 
Co-ciporatWt^ A»soeiation, 170 State ^t, Ch]c^\^Q, forty dollav^' 
(I40.U0) ffir reports of vai^^tneien auil probable vaeaueien, 

Mi?(N]K C* CUii^nSt ^■'>* JoJjnstoji IMiw^Ph Clileagw. 
For lar^f^r salari^fi or ehanjige of loeatlon, addrena Ti^acue^hh* 
CrHvfKttATiVE AsHcy^ATJON, 170 .Sfotr Str^e/. Chicago. (We 
bave branchen In Henn., Term., <ja.> Colo.t and Calo 



Question Books With Answers. 

"tOOi QUESrJO/lfS WtTHAIHSWERS ON U. S. HiSTORY." 

{tn^lndiftf ikt Ftdti^i Consiitutisn amd Am^Mdmtmt^.'i 
This tKifkle (Ihicieii trie: Hiitory ofthe tinitetJ States inio five Periodi, andqats- 
tioDK are av^keiJ an each period; !,cp^ri4idy aoJ m ihc order in *li^ch the cTcnis 
Occurred, It coi^l^iinip 1035 qiic^ciom with aoiirert. Boand in cloth. Price ^o CCDlL 

"taaf QUESmas with AMSWERS oh GEOGBAPHfr 

Th* de&cripLivc qiiestiL^ns are asked aq c^ch Gratid Diri&ian fcpAriiteljrp i^m 

ftnablii)^ the stud^at 10 rei'rcsb hii mind dd any partLculiif country ntkh^^nt rci^tOif 

fllhtfuningj over the entire work. Bcsjdefi the very cJth^nsuvc de^tcrLptire pari, the Ijook coo- 

taina ibe most impDrtant quciiions do Phyiical aoJ Mattiemitical Gea^r4phy. This 

toLutne cootaioi over >?» quciUont with anf«er&. Bound In cioih. Price s^ c 



"1QQ1 QUiSTiOMS WITH ANSWERS OM GRAMMAR.' 



The numerous iliu-kiradonft, F^ilte Syntax with correctiont 



I ft, F^ilte Syntax with corrections, and the partiBC Af 
di^cuk wordt, are alone worth twice the price oT the book.. Everjr one who oMt 



100 i 



TKAi'WERM learned ftUortband and seen red po?il- 

at iUtuble tbeir fonni^r ^Larle^t. B<Kik and In- 

uetlon by umil to ma.Mer It, 9tt.<Hl. Enrlor^ed \\y 

,000 j^aduate^. D. L. ^^iiTi>Bit<)WNK. Author aud 

Instruetiift 23 Cllnt^m Pla4;e, New- York, Y. N. 



cot understand En^^li-ih Gram mar fhtfrvug-Aiy^ ou;;ht to have: thii invmtuL^Mi! «^rk. 
It iTDntaini 1048 questions with answers- U^und in cloth. P^nce 50 ceiu.(- 

'loot QUESTIOHS WITH AUSWERS OH ARITHMETIC." 

{Inciudirti nrarly 300 tbbt KKAHrLS^ imik Amrmert amd S»Jttit*M£.) 
Ec£idei treatiuf ik^nrfiKghtjf the entire scope of Arithmeiic, thii book coqtajnt 
fram id to jo test examples under each lubject with lolutiant in the appendix. 
There are orer 1100 questionit with answeri- Bound in cloth. Price £0 centL 



The Author of the abore books Is. ^n experienced Teicher and he hju aioied tA 
uk every conceivable questioa of iKport^tnce on theie respective hr»aches« 

Thefie are ^litivrij the only Quciiioa Books puhtinhed that mrw ctmfirU ftunf^ 

9n a MtttfU blanch to be any help to Teschet* in preparing* for ekUBigLAtioiu, or W 

re vie vine pupiU in icboofs^ JF^'io^ for iAf ftt ifrd^rfd at OfH Him* ^/t&O* 

Addreu the PubU^her, B. A* HATHA ITAT, 

(Fleue ueAtion thu Jourul.) LEBANON, OHIO. 



PERRY & C2=« ^^^^ 



f^ PENS 



J¥kfSn 71 ana ia7. 
For St HOOLiS. 



CdDtaod Eiifir««*liiff P^v*. 

Solr Amenta. T63 B*VAf^ >M-^ 
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TM.K 

National Summer School of Methods 

WILL HOlD ITS 

Annual Session at Saratoga Springs, N.T., 

TnaiBB W^JBBK8» twm Mmlj 19 f jIh^mI S* 1886. 

PRACTICAL - ILLU8TMTIVE - PR0BRE88IVE. 

FJICUMsTir. 

Dr. liAKKlN DUNTON, Miss M. 8. GATE, 

PriB. Nornua Bekool, Bortoik Btato Vorm. . MUwMkM, Wli. 

Prof. W. H. PAYNE, BDBT. C. METCALF, 

UnlTttnltj off Mlohlgaa. ^optrrlMr Botton BohoolB. 

ProL li. W. ANDERSON, CHA8. W. COLE, 

KBgUali TOgh BelMol, Boiloii. Bnpt. Sohooli, AUmaj, H. T. 

MiB8 M. 8. COOPEE, A. H. KELLET, 

Oiw«8o Noraua Sehool, N. T. Boitoii, Him. 

0. P. CABBOLL, EDWIN SHEPARD, 

PriB. Ooan. Normal Bohool. Prln. Grmm. BoIim Newark, N. J., 

H. E. HOLT, Prof. W. W. SPEER, 

Imtroetor of M urio, Boilon. Oook Oo. Normal BdhooL lU. 

ProL T. M. BALLIET, Miss J. M. ARMS, 

Sapi. Schools, R«Mling, Pa. Tttaeher Nat Htot.. Botloii. 

CHAS. F. KING. J. S. COOLEY, 

I<owls Bohool, Boston. Windsor Looka, Oonn. 

WAIiTEB S. PERRY, JARED BARHITE, 

8«p*. DmwlngfWorotrter, Mom 8arat0fl{a Bf rings, N. Y. 

MisB M. L.Yan Waoknbn, Miss BELLE THOMAS, 

Now York. Oook Oo. Normal BehooL 

WAIiTEB 8. PARKER, Prof. E. H. COOK, 

Prln. Bonnott Bch., Boston. BUU Normal, Potsdam, N. T. 

Circulars giving fall particulars in reference to subjects to be 
taaght, tuition, board, etc., now ready. Favorable club rates 
given. Apply to 

CHAS. F. KING, Manager^ Boston Highlands, Mass. 



STATIONERY & PAPER CO. 



MAKE XVSBTTHIMO IN 



Writing Pads and Tablets, 
COMPOSITION AND EXERCISE BOOKS 

FOB 

SCHOOLS, 

COLLEGES, 

TEACHERS, 

STTTDENTS, 

And all Educational Purposes. 



QUINCY PRACTICE PAPERS, FAVORITE THESIS, 

In four series. Or Examination Tablet. 

Send for Samples and Price Ltsts, 

Otfice aM Salesmn, 59 Duane St., NEW YORK. 



Bureau of Education 

Is nnder the management of a professional edocator 
irho has spent forty years in the school-room, and has 
dsToted mach attention to the school and teachers' 
necesBsry qnalifications ; does business in eTer7 State 
and Territory; charges teachers less than any other 
reliable agency. No charge to School Officers for ser 
Tiees rendered. 
' Circulars and Forms of Application sent free. 

Address 

HIBAIC OBCUTT, Manager, 
3 SoMsaBST St., Bobtov, Mass. 



jf^ ^.^-We are unable to supply the demand at 
this O Aee lor first-elsBe Prlnuury sad Ckranunar 
teaeherv. Normal graduates, or those familiar with 
Normal methods, always preferred. Lose no time, 
but r^Bter with hb for the Fall Campaign. 



The Sauveur College of Languages, 

ELEVENTH SESSION. 

OSWEGO, N. Y., July 12 to Aug. 20. 



This College lias been removed from AMHERST and nirULlNG- 
TON, to Of»l»VE«0, N. Y. 

The Circular will be sent to applicants by 

DR. L. SAUVKUR, Germantown, Pa, 
For Board, Rooms, and Railroad Fares, address 

Hon. A. C. Mattoox, Oswego, N. Y. 



Sdiool of 
EXPRESSION. 



Tli«r*a||li '^ralaiM tmr V^ice, ^mdjf 
Bsd .Tllad^f 8 reciilar Teaehers; 40 hours' work 
weekly: Library ; l>van Fund to aidadvamred stu- 
dents; Endowment Fund started; 130 students, 
37 eollege (graduates ; eleetivcs for every need ; 
advanced courses for graduates of other scIkhjIh ; 
degree of A.M. to A.B.*s. Catalogue free. Address 8. 8. Cl'RKY, 
Ph.D., Freeman Place, Beacon Street. Boston, Mass. 

Summer Session at Martha's Vineyard, July 12th. Ave weeks; two 
lioars a day in Delsarte Method of Training ; one in Voice, one in Vocal 
Expression. Course In Methods of Teaching Elocution, Readings, Lec- 
tures, etc. Send for particulars. 

Teaehers in every town and city to art as agents for the Teac heb*s 
Handy Libraby, and for the Joubkal op EDUCATioxand Ambb- 
iCAH Tkachbb. Uberal eoBBilOTlom gtren. FOr foil iMitfctilars, 
Address A. E. WINSHIP, 3 Somerset St., Bnston. 



Bend six cents for postage, and receive free, a 
costly box of goods whteh will help all, of either 
sex. to more money right away than anything 

^ __ — ■ else in this world. Fortanes await th*- worlien 

^ bsMutely sure. Terms mailed free. Tbvk a Co., AHgiiftU, Maine. 
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A Suggestive Resolution ! 

Chamber op ths Board of School Directors, \ 

First District, Philadrlphia, March 25, 18S6, i 

At a meeting of this Board, held the above date, the following Preamble and Resolution was UNANIMOUSL\' adopted : 

Whereas, We deem it of the utmost importance to the welfare of the scholars, that the system of education should be uni- 
form in the various schools of this Section. 

And IVkereas, the books known as 

mroNis REiDEBs, mm mmma m high, 

SWINTON'!! GBOGRJPfllES, SPBNCERUN (OPY-BOOKS, 

Are all highly endorsed by the Philadelphia Board of Education; therefore, 

Resolvedy That the Principals and Teachers of this Section be instllM^ted tO use the »aid book* In all the 
irrades to which they apply, from this date. 

• By order of the Board: JNO. H. PETERSON, Secrtituj, 



1 



Having JVUmerous CatnpeiUars^ bui no EquaU. 

MANSON'S 



BLANKS 



They contain all the original features in the use of Spelling Blanks, FOXt 

and hence do not have to imitate others. The series meets every pos- 
sible demand. 



KliSnKNTABY WRITING SPBIiliBB. 
WBITINO SPBIiliKRS No«. 1, 9, aad 3. 
nOOBIi SPBIiliBB. BCONOIHIC SPBIiliBB. 

Send 9c. for Sample of either by mail. 



WRITTEN 
SPELLING 



These books are published by 

IVI80N, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & COMPANY, 
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AUDITORIAL NOTES. 
Rrst, teachers, retsL 



FoRm=rr Dot Har Hatbor and Tope k a, 

Stuiiv the teachers who succeed in the best sense- 



£ducatiuxal science is as grand a Htudj as any one 
eaii en jay. 



HAfPY the city teacher who \im a country home await- 
ing her. 

Let your weariness be the measure of your idleness for 
the lorg v'acation. 



Make th© nitwit of the ten we**ks of vacation,^ — that is, 
tbe moat you can with the money at your disposal * 



There ia lees exhaustion in attendantie upon one of tha 
summer schools than in a life of gayety, and it costa less. 



Wk have many attractions in store for our readerii next 
year, — bright, philosophical, practical articles and exercUcfl- 



Tea CHE lis may be good, better, best. The bent teacher 
is she who is always striving to be better by learning from 
the beat. Spend yonr vacation in the way that will give 
yon the most reserves in health, elasticity, and informatioik 
for the autnmn. 



'' The teacher was a lady, strong, vigorous, clear-heailedT 
earnest, and withal klnd-liearted and sympathetic with 
her pupila." This is the description Dr. Larkin DnntoD 
gives a teacher in Munich. It is a remarkably discrimi- 
nating analysis of the qualifications of a good teachtr- 



We learn, as we go to press, that about a thousand 
copies of the May number were delayed in the mailing. 
It may have occurred before, but we have not discovered 
it. Our subscribers will oblige ua greatly by notifying us 
promptly, if at any time The Teacheh is not on hand. 



We must continue to magnify the work of the primary 
school* So much has been said and written upon this 
subject that we incline to think, sometimes, that everybody 
is going wild on the subject, when, aa a m alter- of-f. act, 
there are tbousands upon thousands of towns in Americsi 
that have as yet no just conception of tlie importance of 
laying a philosophical foundation. 



Ainmj, readers of the American" Teacher, until the 
September number, which we *^llall hope to freight with 
the best things ever issued for the pleasui'e and delight of 
primary tcacbers and teachers of the country schouh We 
wish you much joy in your days of rest and recreatioa* 
The rule has always been to suspend publication in vaca- 
tion because teachers do not appreciate a professional 
periodical when they are trying to escape all reminders 
of the school-room. 



Teach KK.S who liave ha^l no ath^anta^es of special prep- 
aration, who have for any reason entered Uio school-room 
without studying the science or art of teaching, have rare 
privileges offered them this season in every section of thd 
conutry^ through the summer schools for studying methodn 
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and principles of teadking. We will send a list of the 
best of them to any teacher who will write as therefor. 

Be careful how you introduce anything new. By this 
we do not mean that you should not introduce many new 
things, but that in so doing yon should be careful not to 
herald the change in a way to give the impression that 
you have been mistaken m the past Such a method 
undermines the faith of the school in the teacher's wisdom. 
It is too great a price to pay for a new method. 

Do not fear the cry of conservatism. There is little 
danger from it at present. The trend of public thought 
is so completely toward change that, except in retired dis- 
tricts and with a few minds, there is little liability of seri- 
ous opposidon to reform. It b better for the teacher to 
<<go slow,'* at least to such an extent as to be sure that 
she makes no mistakes. She can easily demoralize the 
school by frequency of change. 

YouB manner is one of the most important elements of 
your influence. It is net an easy thing to balance one's 
manner toward pupils, associate teachers, superiors, assist- 
ants, parents, and committees in such a way as to produce 
the b^t effect upon alL Study to have your manner as 
natural as possible, — so sincere, cordial, dignified, and ex- 
pressive as to represent yourself to best advantage, accom- 
plishing at the same time the greatest good for all with 
whom you are concerned. 

The teacher must be cordial, warm-hearted, sjrmpa- 
thetic. It is essential to the best intellectual activity. 
The teacher can secure a species of intellectual athletics, 
of military mental evolutions, by issuing cold-blooded 
orders ; but that activity of observation, memory, imagi- 
nation, and reasoning which stimulates and assimilates 
the emotional and volitional life needs the personality of 
sympathy. Flowers retain their brilliancy, but lose their 
fragrance, in an ice-chest 

We must wage eternal warfare against low salaries 
in country towns. Five, or even seven^ dollars a week, is 
too ridiculously low to be respectable; and yet it costs 
many towns more, relatively, to pay that than it does for 
some cities and towns to pay seventeen. The States must 
help in this matter. Massashusetts is the tardiest of the 
tardy. New Hampshire alone competing with her in State 
neglect There must be some State tax as a relief to the 
poorer towns. Better salaries in small towns must be paid. 

" Facts " are a valuable department of The Teacher, 

and much will be made of them next year. ^Miss Jennie 

M. Arms' Observations on Animals are an attractive fea- 
ture this month. Miss Evelyn S. Foster says a good 

word for the overworked teacher. " Bird Talks " by 

« M. £. C." is the first of a series of invaluable articles. 
The author is a keen observer, a good student, a discrimi- 
nating teacher, and has an effective way of writing what 



she knows. Miss Anna B. Badlam knowi haw to put 

a school exercise in fype aa well ae any writer we have at 

command. All our contributors appear at theb* best 

this month. 



Napoleon said, " Imagination rales the world/' and a 
study of biography, an intimate acquaintance with the 
world's leaders in thought and action, a close study of the 
human mind in young or old, in the hatobla or the exalted, 
reveals how clearly the world'a most brilliant historic mili- 
tary character understood the inSuenee of that activity of 
mind which take parts of conceptions and combine them 
into new forms and images ^* more select, more striking, 
more delightful, or more terrible than those of ordinary 
nature." The child becomes in a large measure what his 
imagination inspires him to be, and the teacher who holds 
the lines of intellectual activitiy bas rare opportunitiei of 
directing, toning up and toning down, balancing and in* 
tensifying the imagination. 

It requires tact to handle a school wisely in the pres- 
ence of a visitor, especially if he be the committee, or a 
representative of the Board of Education* It b an art, 
however, that it pays to cultivate both from principle and 
policy. It is not only fair to the teacher that the school 
represent itself honestly, but it U demoralizing to a school 
not to make a respectable presentation of itself. If a 
pupil cannot handle what he knows in the presence of ono 
gentleman, the chances are that he will be leas efficient in 
the presence of the outside world. There is danger that 
the school will do its work in such a school-room manner 
that their knowledge and discipline will be of little avail 
anywhere outside the school-room, and any interruptions 
that tend to link the school exercises to the world at lai^ 
are valuable. 



" The greatest possible injury is done to our Bchoob 
w?ien incompetent teachers get permaiwnt places at good 
salaries,** says one of the brightest and best of our ex< 
changes. With the general truth here stated we have no 
disposition to quarrel, but we do question the wisdom of 
emphasizing it, simply because we do not believe that is 
the way to rid the profession of such characters, and be* 
cause we believe thousands o£ worthy teachers suffer from 
such a line of attack. A stupid, ignorant teacher who 
clings to the profession merely for tlie money it brings 
will never be frightened away by any sarcasm. She is 
prepared to fight to the bitter end for dollars and cents* 
There are, however, many good teachers who appreciate 
the fact that they are not perfect who make unimportant 
mistakes, and when they see any criticism of the honor of 
disqualified teachers they think it means themselves* A 
bread-and-butter teacher never takes an educational paper, 
and all attacks upon such are lost The teachers who read 
these journals are not the self-satisfied ones, either, but 
rather the very ones who are seeking to be better and do 
better work, and are consequently ea&ily disheartened* 
Spare them every time. 
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J^ELIEJ^S FOJe THE TEACHER, 

BY EVELYN S. FOSTER, 

An editorial in a recent number of the Christian 
Register gives a word of sympathy to the overworked 
teadier, and speaks of "the silent teacher-killing going 
on under our public school system.** One often hears 
it said, that no company of workers looks as tired and 
worn as a company of teachers. If these sayings are 
true J — and I fancy many weary teachers feel that they 
are only too true, — it seems to me needful to beg;in to 
look for reliefs for the teacher, as well as for the pupils- 

Those engaged in other professions often find it help- 
ful to have some interest outside their regular work, 
some occupation followed for the joy of it. Ministers 
and business-men have sometimes found the care of a 
garden, a relief for a tired brain. It is told of Dickens, 
that when he began to write, the characters of his 
novels were always with him ; if he went to walk, one 
of the unfortunate beings of the story on which he was 
at work would be sure to go with him, tugging upon his 
arm and heart. He soon found that if he could not, 
for a time each day, separate himself from his work, his 
strength would give way. When awakened to his 
danger, by an effort of will, when he left his study, he 
shut the door upon all the pathetic beings his fancy had 
pictured. 

It would be well for every teacher, when she locks 
her school-room door, to leave behind her, for a time 
at least, her school-room cares, and this outside interest 
of which I have spoken will help her to do it. I fancy 
I hear some conscientious teacher say, at this moment : 
*'But I have no time for an outside interest. It wouldn't 
be right to have one ; I ought to give my pupils all my 
strength." 

I wish it were possible for me to assure such teach- 
ers that any outside occupation they may choose, if 
there is anything ennobling or restful in its nature, be 
it as remote as possible from their school- room work, 
will still make them better teachers than they would be 
without it. The more they are themselves, the more 
they can do for their scholars. An outside interest, 
that has become a delightful recreation to me, is, 
making a collection of pictures, studying about them 
and the artist whose work they represent Copies ot 
famous pictures, from old and modem artists, can now 
be obtained for a trifle ; so this pleasure is within the 
reach of every lover of art. I have also found it a relief 
from my school-room work to follow some coiu'se of 
reading on subjects that I have not been required to 
teach. The knowledge I have gained in this way, how- 
ever, I have often been able to use to advantage in my 
school -room work. 

I have an acquaintance who is skillful with her needle, 
and she finds that it diverts her thoughts from school 
care to spend a little of her leisure in making garments 



for some poor children* One child, who had before 
been obliged to stay at home when her dress was washed^ 
through this teacher's kindness^ was able to go to school 
fill the term. 

The recreations that lead the teacher out of doors 
are probably the most helpful^ — l^^i^^g ^^^ strength 
to the tired body, as well as rest to the ttred mind. 
Those who live in the country, if they ha%^e never made 
a collection of ferns or wild-flowers, will be surprised at 
the number and variety they can find in their familiar 
haunts. Those who live near the seashore^ and begin 
10 make a collection of sea mosses, will have as great a 
surprise. 

In these days of many maga;;ineR and papers, there 
is an opportunity for those who find enjoyment in 
writing to make that an outside interest- Many teach- 
ers find diversion in music and painting. Fancy work 
has a large element of usefulness in it, when it can turn 
a tired mind from the cares that weigh upon it. Teach- 
ing produces greater mental than ph3rsical weariness,, 
and any innocent hobby that, by changing the current 
of thought bring rest and pleasure, is not to be derided. 

In any out-of-school occupations care must be taken 
not to continue them until they produce fatigue, other- 
wise they will be harmful, and they should never engross 
the time that the teacher ought to give to out-door 
exercise or to sleep. 

Physicians say that bad air is almost as fruitful a 
source of nervous prostration as overwork. School-^ 
room air, in the best ventilated rooms, is never the 
purest ; and for that reason th« teacher ought to walk 
each day, if possible, in the open air. It will also help 
the teacher to keep her strength and cheerfulness, to 
remember and act upon Rev. E. E. Hale's wise saying, 
that sleep is the central duty about which all other 
duties revolve. For relief in the midst of school cares 
I will add two directions, given by gentlemen who have 
devoted much time and thought to the subject of edu- 
cation : " Never do yourself what some pupil can do as 
well for you." " Stand as little as possible. You will 
show greater power if you can control and teach your 
scholars sitting, than if you are obliged to stand." 

The work a teacher might do for her school is almost 
without limit. The limit of her strength is much sooner 
reached. Since, then, one satinot exhaust the possi- 
bilities of school work, it is wise for the teacher to heed 
the warning of the tired body and mind by taking need- 
ful rest, exercise, and recreation; then, although the 
amount of work she accomplishes may be less than her 
wish, its quality will more than compensate. 



— Born in the purple, born Xo joy and pleasance, 
Thou dost not toil nor spin, 
But makest glad and radiant with thy presence 
The meadow and the iin. 

— The Flawer-de-Luce. 
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BIRD - TALKS — (/.) 

[Adapted to needs of Upper Primary and Lower Grammar Grades.] 

BY M. E. C. 

Discovering that botany lessons were not received 
with as much enthusiasm by the boys as by the girls of 
my school, I determined to introduce, — for the especial 
pleasure of the boys, — bird-talks ; and having had suffi- 
•cient success to warrant preparing a set of short notes, 
it seems to me that it may not be amiss to share them 
-with my fellow school- workers. 

It has been my plan to alternate the bird lessons 
^th those on flowers ; therefore, every other morning, 
1 inquire if any child has discovered the return of any 
new bird to our fields or woods. Upon the blackboard 
"we keep a list of those already returned ; and, as a 
'4iew name is added, I tell the class something of the 
appearance, habits, nests, and eggs of the new arrival. 

Later in the day a little account of the morning's 
talk is copied into the "gwn books." In this way the 
^children are not only getting an extra written language 
lesson, but are preparing a little book, the contents of 
-which will, 1 think, be a source of pleasure and of gain 
to them for some time to come. 

Such work creates a lively interest in bird-life, and 
affords a fine opportunity of teaching habits of kind- 
ness to our feathered friends. I find that observation 
among my young people is pretty acute, and they are 
learning to give fair accounts of what they have no- 
ticed. If one is able to draw, it is a wonderful help to 
illustrate these lessons, and heightens the interest, of 
course. Prang's cards are also very helpful ; and in 
large cities stuffed specimens may be hired for a small 
txJSi. A collection of eggs and nests also give added 
interest to the talks. 

Blue-bird. — We notice the bluebird's return early in 
March. He has azure-blue back, tail, and wings ; the 
lower part of the body being of a reddish brown. 
There are also upon his body markings of black and 
white. 

NesL — It is built in April, in a hole in an old fence- 
post, pear or apple tree. Sometimes a martin-box in 
our door-yard is chosen for the home, and sometimes 
the last year's building-place of a woodpecker. The 
Tiest is lined, usually, with soft grasses, feathers, and 
wool. 

Eggs, — They are of a light blue, — slightly greenish 
— color, and number four or five to a nest. 

He remains with us as late as October. 

Robin Redbreast. — Many robins remain with us, 
in very sheltered places, throughout the winter. Thos« 
which spend the cold season at the south return to the 
north early in March. He is olive -brown colored 
above, and reddish below. He bears, also, some white 
markings. 

NesL — About the middle of April the nest is built 



in trees about our homes or orchards. It is round ish^ 
and formed of an outside layer of straw and weedSt 
plastered together with mud. The inside is made soft 
with mosses and grasses. Robin Redbreast will care- 
fully gather from about the door-yard bits of string, or 
soft cloth, if we but leave them there for him. 

Eggs, — Usually four, of a pretty blue, — ' robins' egg 
blue," — color. 

The robin's food consists principally of insects, whlcb 
abound in the orchards. 



LESSON ON KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 

BY GEORGE T, A NO ELL. 



Ring the bells of mercy, 
Ring them lound and dear, 
Let their music linger 
Softly on the ear. 



Flllmg sodIs with pity 
For the dumb and weak, 
Telling all the voiceless 
We for thecn wiH spe2.lE. 



Think before you strike any creature that eannot speaks 

I remember reading in my boyhood about a merchant 
traveling on horseback, accompanied by his dog. He 
dismounted for some purpose, and accidentally dropped 
his package of money. The dog saw it. The merchant 
did not. The dog barked to stop him, and as he rode 
farther, bounded in front of the horse and barked louder 
and louder. The merchant thought he had i^one mad, 
drew a pistol from his holster and shot him. The 
wounded dog crawled back to the package, and when 
the merchant discoved his loss and rode back, be 
found his dying dog lying there faithfully guarding the 
treasure. 

The following little story, told by a friend of mine^ 
is not so painful, but adds force to the thought ; Think 
before you strike any creature that cannot speak, 

"When I was a boy, and lived up in the mountains 
of New Hampshire, I worked for a farmer, and was given 
a span of horses to plough with, one of which was a 
four-year-old colt. The coir, after walking a few steps, 
would lie down in the furrow. The farmer was pro- 
voked, and told me to sit on the colt's head to keep 
him from rising while he whipped him, - to break him of 
that notion^ as he said. But just then a neighbor came 
by. He said, 'there's something wrong here; let him 
get up, and let us examine.' He patted the coltj looked 
at his harness, and then said, ^ Look at this collar ; it is 
so long and narrow, and carries the harness so high, 
that when he begins to pull it slips back and chokes 
him so he can't breathe.' And so it was, and but for 
that neighbor we should have whipped as kind a crea- 
ture as we had on the farm because he laid down when 
he couldn't breathe." 

It was only the other day I heard of a valuable St 
Bernard dog being shot because, having a wound on 
his head, concealed by the hair, he bit a person who 
handled him roughly. 
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Boys, young atid old, please remember that these 
-creatures are dumb> They may be hungry, or thirsty, 
or cold, or faint, or sick, or bruised, and cannot tell 
you. 

Thmk be/art you strike any creature that cannot speak. 

SOME QUESTIONS. 
[Others to be added by teacher.] 
What can you tell about the merchant and his dog ? 
What can you tell about the colt that laid down? 
What can >ou tell about the St. Bernard dog? 
What are you asked to remember ? 



HOW TO TEACH GEOGRAPHY. 

The most common errors made in teaching geogra- 
phy are, — 

1. Attempting to teach too many facts (details). 

2. Failure to train the intellect properly ; burdening 
the mind with disconnected facts, unfamiliar knowledge. 

3. Losing sight of the great purpose of all teaching, 
^U school work, to interest your pupils in the study of 
fiaiure, ihe world in which we live, its beauties and re- 
sources. 

Real knowledge does not consist in storing away a 
multiiude of detaehtd facts, but in effecting such an ar- 
rangement of them that they can be readily reached 
and employed when required. No teaching can be con- 
sidered SCIENTIFIC, that lacks system, perspicuity, and 
logical sequence, and that does not aim to relieve the 
memory of unnecessary effort, as well as secure a clear 
comprehension of the principal truths through certain 
principles, a careful study of which supplies a full ex- 
planation of detailed facts, by the application of these 
principles. Geography, as generally taught in our 
schools, IS dull to the boy, and useless to the man. It 
ishould be presented to the learner as a science, rather 
than an assemblage of disconnected facts. 

The natural features of the earth, the atmospherical 
phenomena, and the animal and vegetable life, should 
be treated as parts of a grand mechanism, with definite 
offices to perform. The study of the divisions of wa- 
ter, mountains as regulators of rain-fall, geographical 
positions and climate as determining the products and 
industries of the earth, should be made with reference 
40 the effects upon trade and commerce, domestic and 
foreign. 

All legitimate interest begins with " home." " The 
world we live in ; " " We and our neighbors ; " " The 
way we live, and what we do now;" — these are the 
captions which should head a natural system of Geog- 
raphy. 

Beginning thus, education would leave the pupils 
fitted to learn from the last and greatest teacher. Life, 
— not mere existence, nor personal observation, 
simply, but the observation and experience of thou 
sands, brought together and laid before us by Life's 
most active educators. — Selected. 



PRIMARY LESSONS IN BOTANY.— {VII.) 

BY MRS. FANNY D. BERGEN, PEABODY, MASS. 
THE PARTS OF THE FLOWER* 

" What have I given to each of your children from 
the heaps of flowers you have been kind enough to 
bring to my desk this May morning ? " 
" Some apple-blossoms ! " 

"I also have one in my hand, you see. Now let us 
find out all we can about the various parts that make 
up this pretty pink and white blossom. Each year you 
have lived you have seen the buds on the apple-trees 
swell in the gentle spring rain and warm sun, and at 
last burst out into full bloom ; have smelled the sweet 
fragrance, seen the apples growing, that come after the 
flowers ; and yet I think you will this morning see some 
new and interesting things about this common flower. 
One little girl asked me, before school opened, if it were 
not wicked to gather so many of these blossoms, as 
each one, if lefr on the tree, would have grown into an 
apple before September. This was a very nice, kind 
thought ; but Nature is so generous in all she does, chil- 
dren, that she has her plants bear a great many more 
flowers than could possibly mature into seed or fruit. 
In this way Nature provides for accidents. So we need 
nothesitate to take as many of the abundant apple- 
blossoms as we like, to study. I should not idly pluck 
them, or any flowers, because unless gathered for some 
purpose, they had, it seems to me, better be allowed to 
end their little lives uninterrupted. Before we talk over 
the parts of the flower, can you tell me what is the use 
of the apple-blossom ? " 
"To make apples grow." 

"Yes ; and in the middle of a ripe apple what do we 
always find?" 
"Seeds." 

" Yes, the seeds ; and from these seeds, if planted in 
the earth, will grow little apple-trees. Then you must 
remember that the real use or work of the flower of any 
plant is to bear seeds. 

Now, turning your apple-blossom 
upside down, what do you first see ? 
A little hard, berry-like thing at the 
top of the stem, do you not ? And 
this ends, you see, in five small, 
leaf-like parts, which act as a tiny 
bouquet-holder for the flower. This 
outside part of the flower is called 
the calyx. What is it called ? " 
"Calyx." (See fig. I, ^.) 
"That is right. I will write it on the board, and you 
must write it on your slates after recitation. And these 




Fig. I.— A Complete 
Flower. 



* The present lesson ought naturally to have preceded Lesson 
IV., but it seemed best to insert the latter (which dealt with the 
subject o£ fruits) at that point, since it was more appropriate for 
the time of publication. 
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Fig. 2.— A One-petaled 
Flower. 



little divisions of the calyx are called sepals. In some 
flowers the sepals are not divided, as in the apple-blos- 
som, but grow together nearly all the way, or sometimes 
quite up to their points. You see the calyx of this 
flower is not pure green, but is of a greenish white. 
What gives it the whitish color ? I hear some one say, 
* There is fine wool growing on the green.' Yes, there 
is a sort of down, which you can see much better at 
recess by coming to the desk and looking at the calyx 
through the.magnifying-glass. What do we find just 
within the calyx, children ? You do not tell me ; but I 
see ever so many little fingers touching the five pinkish- 
white shell-shaped parts, which you often incorrectly 

call leaves. You 
must remember 
these are called 
petals. The pet- 
als of a flower are 
together called 
the corolla, (See fig. i, b,) 
We will now write these 
names on the board. If 
you cannot always re- 
member corolla, I am 
quite siure you can re 
member that its separate 
parts are the petals. In 
some flowers these grow together, making what is 
known as a one petaled flower. 

Grown-up people have a long name for such flowers ; 
but I will not bother yo#with that to-day. Here is a 
flower which I brought from the green-house.* Do you 
see, as I pull the petals away, that there is just one 
piece ? But at the top are scallops which show how 
many separate petals there would be if Nature did not 
have them grow together, making this little funnel. 
Can you guess the use of the petals to flowers ? " 
"To look pretty." 

" You have told me that about other beautifiil things 
in flowers, I think ; but again I must tell you that there 
is some real use back of all the show of color which so 
pleases us. Just why some flowers are so gaily-colored, 
or others so sweet-smelling, we will talk about in another 
lesson. Now look inside the petals, and what do you 
see?" 
"Little yellow things." 

"Yes ; and if you look closely you will see a number 
of tiny greenish stalks, each one bearing at its top a 
little yellow ball. See, when I strike my blossoms 
against this pane of glass, what is left on the glass ? " 

♦ The larger and more decidedly monopetalous the flower, the 
better. Trumpet honeysuckle is good, or Gloxinia. Some rcgu- 
larly-lobed flower is best for these beginners in botany. If no 
monopetalous flower can easily be obtained, the children will doubt- 
less be familiar with the morning-glory, and judicious questions 
■lay lead them distinctly to recall its form. 



"Yellow dust." 

"That is right. In some flowers this dust is not 
yellow. If you smell a tiger-lily, what will you be apt 
to get on your nose ? Brown dust, will you not ? These 
little people with the yellow heads are called stamens 
(see fig. I, c), and the powder or dust is called paikn. 
Now look down in the midst of the stamens and you 
will see something else. What is it, Elsie?" 

" Five little things standing up together." 

"Yes; and if you were to examine these small stalks 
which do not have the yellow tops, with a microscope, 
you would find that they are joined together at the 
bottom. This part of a flower is called the pistil. (Sec 
fig. I, d). Some flowers have a pistil with just one 
stalk, while others, like the apple, have what you may 
call a compound pistil, because it is made of several 
parts, more or less, joined together. You learned what 
'compound ' means when we were studying about leaves. 
Now if we were to split each of these parts of the pistil 
carefully firom top to bottom, on looking at them through 
a magnifying-glass we should find a little cell at the 
bottom of each. So that the whole lower part of this 
compound pistil is like a tiny house with five rooms of 
just the same size. And in each little cell or room are 
two very, very little objects whichj by and by, will grow 
and ripen into seeds. See, as I cut this apple cross- 
wise : do we not find the five, seed-cells ? So here in 
this ripe apple we have the lower part of the pistil and 
the lower part of the calyx of an apple-blossom of last 
year, but greatly enlarged, far they grew all the loag 
summer through. Can you guess what these are (touch- 
ing the persistent calyx teeth on the under side of the 
apple) ? Turn again to your apple-blossom. Suppose 
the cup-like part of the calyx were to grow and grow 
until it came to be as large as the apple we have just 
been looking at, but the separate sepals were not to 
grow? Ah ! I see your faces brighten ing, and some of 
you already guess, maybe, that the dried-up little leaf- 
like points on the part of a ripe apple opposite the stemi 
are the sepals. One thing more we must learn from 
our apple-blossom. The stamen -dust or pollen has a 
use of its own. Unless some of this were to fall on top 
of the pistil or pistils the baby-seeds growing down in 
their little rooms would never come to be ripe seeds^ 
that would grow and make new plants. When any o 
the pollen chances to fall upon the pislil, for sc^me 
reason, which no one, however wise, can tell us, a sort of 
thread so fine you can scarcely imagine it^ grow out of 
each little grain of pollen and creeps down through the 
pistil-stalk to where the young seeds are, and in some 
way makes them able to become perfect seeds. If you 
ask me how and why, I must tell you I do not know 
how all this can come about. It is one of Nature's 
secrets. But one strange thing people have found out; 
and that is that the pollen-dust from the stamens of any 
flower does not answer well on the pistil of that veiy 
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flower J* but pollen from another dower is better; and 
the best of all is that which even comes from another 
tree or plant of the same kind. Now how is the pollen 
from one flower to get to the pistils of other flowers, 
even to flowers growing on separate plants ? The small 
grains of pollen have no feet with which to walk and no 
wings with which to fly, and yet they do travel about 
just as is necessary in order to make seeds which will 
produce new plants. You may try to discover how this 
comes to pass, and in other lessons we will talk about 
it, I think you will say it is as interesting as a fairy tale/* 

• IkfQte entering upon the subject of the fertilization of flowers, 
the children should kam something of incomplete and imperfect 
flowen, 19 well as of dicrcious and moncccioas ones. Use simple 
terms when possible, and encourage the children to collect flowers 
to study in class from day to day. 



FRIMAR y READING. 



BY HAKY L. CLIFFORD. 



Suggestions as t& Methods and Means, 

The synthesis of words should be taken up as soon 
as pupils know enough sounds for building new words. 
There must be an understanding between teacher and 
pupil as to the marking of sounds and the manner of 
indicating silent letters. Letters may be marked only 
for the most uncommon sounds, and crossed out or 
printed lightly to indicate that they are not sounded. 
A constant drill in sounding should be kept up during 
the year as a means of discovering new words, and 
should not be slighted when the work of spelling by let- 
ters is begun. It is generally better to leave the spell- 
ing by letters till the pupils have made considerable 
progress in reading, and when begun it should be made 
very simple by using only words containing no silent 
letters. Throughout all the year, pupils will gain 
a good deal in the way of spelling by the copying of 
words and sentences from their reading-lessons as quiet 
work after lessons. The names of the written letters 
are being learned in writing-lessons all this time, and 
should be reviewed in their work in language and read- 
ing. Most pupils can copy simple words, their names, 
etc., fairly well, even thou^^h they may not know the 
names of all the letters or be able to spell them cor- 
rectly by naming the letters in ihe right order. 

While most of the work in reading is from the black- 
board, and the pupils are not yet ready for real book- 
reading, it serves as a good discipline and a help in 
future work, if the teacher sometimes select stories 
containing some new words, gives the pupils books, and 
reads sentence by sentence for the children to repeat 
while looking at the words. The pupils enjoy this 
work. It is a help to them in learning to keep their 
places, and ihey gain a good deal in the way of ex- 
pression and rapid reading by sentences. 



Children learn to read with correct expression by imi- 
tating others, as they learn many other things. No 
harm to the pupil can come from this unless it be carried 
to excess, and the pupil thus come to depend upon the 
teacher or other pupils for correct expression rather 
than upon himself. Pupils must be taught to read as 
they talk, if they tilk correctly. We often have to teach 
them to talk and to read correctly at the same time, and 
repetition and concert reading often encourage pupils 
who are a little backward who are likely to hesitate 
when attempting the reading of a hard sentence. 

When books are first used by the class it is better to 
teach the new words of the lesson from the blackboard, 
and it is well to print or write difficult sentences occa- 
sionally. If pupils are carefully taught during the year, 
at its close they should be able to read readily any of the 
first readers in common use. If possible the pupils should 
become familiar with several first readers ; their knowl- 
edge of words is thereby increased, and they gain greater 
power to read well because their readinglessons are not 
likely to become tiresome or' monotonous on account of 
repetition. It is much better to require pupils to read 
the same words combined in different ways or sentences 
than to dwell on one sentence or story until pupils know 
it by heart, for the purpose of testing the pupil's knowl- 
edge of words. There should be more reading-matter 
put into the school-room. Children have reason to com., 
plain when the teacher puis them back to the first par- 
of the book. It is possible to cultivate in the child of 
six or seven years a taste for reading as a means of 
acquiring information and a taste for good literature. 



SKELETON LESSONS IN PHYSIOLOGY AND 
HYGIENE,— ( VIIL) 

BY ALICE M. GUERNSEY. 

"General review," — always a familiar term in the 
mental notebooks of teachers, — becomes of special 
importance in the last days of the school year. Yield- 
ing to the spirit of the hour, this *' closing lesson " may 
well be a runniog comment on those which have pre- 
ceded. What are the points that should be made 
especially emphatic ? What weapons need to be bur- 
nished and sharpened, that the children may find them 
ready for instant use in the hand-to-hand conflict in 
which many of them must engage ? 

The following points, at least, should have been 
made clear by the year's work : 

1. Value of the nervous system. 

a. By it we see, hear, feel, etc. 

b. Its injury impairs the bodi'y or mental powerS| 
or both. 

2, Alcohol is an enemy of the nervous system. 

a. We need quiet, natural sleep. 

b. Sleep caused by narcotics is not brain rest 
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c. Alcohol deadens the nerves, and is a poison. 

d. Cider, beer, wine, brandy, whiskey, etc., contain 
this poisonous alcohol. 

3. Tobacco deadens the nerves. 

a. Boys and girls who use it cannot grow into well* 
formed, healthy men and women. 

b. The ''rest " which it gives is not real brain-rest. 

4. Opium deadens the nerves. 

a. As with alcohol and tobacco, its user becomes 
a slave to the drug. 

b. Soothing-syrup contains opium. 

5. Cumulative power of all narcotics. 

6. Care of the digestive organs. 

a. Proper food and methods of eating. 

b. Effects of tobacco on the teeth and the saliva. 
€, Effects of alcohol on the stomach. 

7. Care of the respiratory organs. 

a. Necessity of pure air, by night as well as by 
day. 

b. How to obtain pure air. 

c. Evils of tight lacing and round shoulders. 

d. Injury done the lungs by smoking. 

8. Hygiene of the heart and blood-vessels. 

a. The beating of the heart is controlled by nerves. 

b. Alcohol and tobacco put the ends of these 
nerves to sleep. 

c. Then the heart beats too fast, and is over- 
worked. 

d. The red face of the drinking man or woman is 
a " danger signal." 

e. The fat made by liquors in the heart, and other 
muscles, is worse than useless to tbe body. 

Use simple review questions, after the plan of the 
slate-work, to test the accuracy of the pupils' knowl- 
edge. '' Choose sides " and have an answering match, 
never forgetting to send a special invitation to parents 
for such exercises, since we need to impress them with 
these truths. 

And now, dear fellow-teachers, at the close of this 
series of informal talks, suffer a word of personal ex- 
hortation. The teaching of the principles of total 
abstinence, as based upon the truths of physiology and 
hygiene, is an established fact in the land to-day. 
State after State is giving us this duty by legislative en- 
actment. But the responsibility rests upon us by even 
a higher law ; for, to you and me comes a solemn word 
sounding down through the ages, louder than the 
clamor of voices now swelling angrily around us, '^ Be 
not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good." 

In spite of opposition and indifference, we hold the 
key to the situation. It is in our hands to implant in 
the minds of the youngest children such a hatred of 
narcotic poisons as shall influence for good all of their 
future lives. Will we do it ? Will we be faithful to 
this mighty trust, now recognized as ours by the true 
heart of the nation ? 



We think sometimes, in weaty, lonely hours, tliat our 
work and ourselves are unappreciated ; that few care 
for us, save as for so many machines by means of 
which their children, without trouble to parents, shall 
be tramed *' in the way they should go." But^ what- 
ever may have been in the past, to-day the great heart 
and brain of American motherhood comes to us with 
pleadmg voice and tearful eyes, saying, " You can help 
us, as no other can, to save our boys and girls. Will 
you not, for His sake who died to save, clasp hands 
with us in this mighty effort ? We know your hearts 
and hands are full without this added burden. So are 
ours. But when God calls, He always opens the way 
for willing feet. * Sharing one another's burdens,^ we 
can, together, do valiantly 'for God and home and 
humanity.' " 

Ah, teacher-friends, will it be nothing to hear, as we 
lean, perchance, over tbe battlements of heaven, the 
shout of our boys and girls: "We are coming 1 Huzza ! 
huzza 1 The bright hope of the morning in our faces \ 
the vigor of a temperate youth in our bodies ; the 
strength of a pure life in our brains ; — America's hope , 
America's salvation I " 

Review Qo£n^ioK& 

1. What part of you thinki ? 

2. Where is your brain ? 

3. What carry messages between your bram and other parts of 
your body ? 

4. What do the nerves look like? 

5. When your finger is " asleep,** what is the matter ^ 

6. Does such sleep rest you ^ 

7. What is alcohol ? 

8. What does it do to the nerves aud brain of one wbo drinks it ? 

9. What drinks contain alcohol \ 

10. Is it safe to take a little whiskey, or cider, or beer ? 
XI. Why not? 

12. What is tobacco? 

13. How do people nse it ? 

14. What does tobacco do to the nerves? 

15. How does it injure boys and gtrls } 

16. What harm do cigarettes do ? 

17. What is opium made from ? 

18. What does it do to the bfain and nerves ? 

19. Why not give soothingsyrup to babies ? 
2a What makes the pulse in your wrists ? 

21. What keeps the blood moving there ? 

22. What kind o£ work will your brain and nerves do if you 
poison them ? 

23. Where does yonr food go from yomr moath ? 

24. How should you chew your food ? 

25. What happens if yon cat too U&\ ? 

26. Why should you not eat between meals ? 

27. What does tobacco do to the teeth ? 

28. To the saliva ? 

29. What do you think of the habit of spitting ? 

30. What does the stomach do with alcohol ? 

31. How does alcohol hurt the stomach ? 

32. What do you breathe into your lungi ? 

33. What kind of air comes from your lungs ? 

34. Why should you never stay b a close room ? 

35. What makes your head ache, if there is no change for 
fresh air to come into the room ? 
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36. WhAt doea the smoke of dgxretCea do to the lungs } 

37. Where La your heart? 

3$. What would happen li U should atop beating? 

39. What cornea from the heart ? 

40. Of what use 15 the blood f 

41. When the uerveends zire put to sleepy how does the heart 
beat? 

42. How do^ the blood move in the tiny tubes ? 

43. How docs a drinking man's face look I 

44. What la very Ukcly to happen if a man begins to drink 
liquor } 

45. What does alcohol do to the muBclci ? 

46. What does a "fatty heart" often do? 

47. How doea tobacco affect the heart f 

43 > Do jou think that liquors and tobacco are good for people } 

49* Why ? 

5^1 What do you mean to do about using them f 



FICTURE'RBADING. 



BY ANNA B. BADLAM. 



In addition to the regular work In language we have 
some interesting lessons m what the chiidren term 
pkture-rtadmg^ We have cut up several toy picture- 
books, and mounted the different illustrations upon 
manilla paper, forming a chart, in this way, that is 
always ready at a minute's notice for a language-lesson. 

Just before the April vacation we turned to a picture 
of a little girl feeding a pet fawn, with the following 
result, as an impromptu language-lesson. 

Note. — The teacher should sketch this picture on tbe blacks 
board with the crayon* 

Ttmher, — Tell me what you would notice first in the 
picture. 

Child, — I should notice the little girl. 

J* — Who would notice any other object ? 

C* — I should notice the fawn tirst of all. 

C. — I think I should notice that tog. 

H— What other objects do you see in the picture 
besides the ^rl^ the fawn^ the hgt (writing the words 
as a heading to separate columns on the board). 

C— The little girl's hat- 

C— The sky, 

C— The tree. 

C— The grass. 

T. — Let us see what we have found to talk about : 



The girl 



The fawn. 



The log. 



The haL The sky. The tree. The grass* 



Tell me something about the little girl. 
C — She has golden hair, 
2, — What kind of a haired child is she then ? 
C— <joldeD-haired. 



7! — What else can you tell me about her? 

C — She is pretty, 

C, — She is kind-hearted. 

7! — Why do you think so ? 

C, — Because she is kind to the fawn ; she is feeding 
it with grass. 

1\ — What shall we say about the fawn? 

C — It is tame< 

C — It is a pet 

C — It is brown. 

T. — Some one said the fawn was tame ; suppose you 
or I should try to feed a little fawn : what would it do ? 

C, — It would run away, 

r.— Why? * 

C — It would be afraid of yotu 

C — It would be shy. 

C — It wouldn't know yotL This fawn knows the 
little girh 

T. — We will talk about the log now. 

C — It is a very large log, 

C — It is very long. 

C — It is nice to sic upon. 

C — It is old, 

71 — Why do you think so ? 

C, — Why, I see moss on it 

71 — What kind of a log will you call it ? 

C — An old mossy log. 

7! — What do you think it was once? 

C — Once it was the tmnk of a tree ; but some one 
cut it down. 

71 — Has any one anything more to say about th« 
log? 

€. — I think it must be a heavy log, 

T* — Now we want to talk about the little girrs hat 

C — It is a straw hat 

C — It is a summer hat 

Ci — It is lying on the ground. 

C — It is a very large hat 

C, — The little girl took it offj so she could fced the 
fawn better. The hat is a shade hat 

C. — The hat is trimmed with Bowers. 

C — The little girl has decked the hat with dowers to 
make it look pretty. 

C — I think is why she took off her bat. 

7:— What about the sky ? 

C — ^The sky is blue, 

C — You can see a little bit of white, 

7! — What win you call it ? 

C — ^A little white cloud, 

7T — Yes ; it reminds me of the fieece on the lamb's 
back. What kind of a cloud could we call it ? 

C — A fleecy cloud. 

C. — The sky is clear, with only one fleecy little 
doud. 

7l-^omething more about the sky What makes 
this room so pleasant this morning? 
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C — ^The sun shines. 

T. — What will you say about the room ? 

C, — ^It is sunny. 

T, — Look at the real sky; look at the sky in the 
picture. 

C. — ^The real sky is sunny, and the sky in the picture 
looks sunny. 

C. — The sky is sunny. 

73— .We will look at the tree. 

C. — It is a tall tree. 

C. — It is a large tree. 

C. — It has a great many leaves. 

C. — ^The leaves are pretty. 

C. — It is a nic% shady tree. 

T. — Some one spoke of the leaves. Do you know 
ivhat we call the leaves when we think of them all ? 
We speak of the foliage. What shall we say about the 
foliage of this tree ? 

C— Pretty. 

T. — No ; a word that means even more than pretty. 

C— Beautiful. 

Jl — Yes ; beautiful foliage. We have not said any- 
thing about the grass." 

C. — The grass is very green. 

C- — There are flowers growing in it. 

T. — Look where the little girl is kneeling. 

C. — The grass is short. 

(7. — Over by the log, close up against it, it is tall. 

X, — Why is it tall in some places and short in others ? 

C. — Because no one walks close up to the log, and 
the grass has a chance to grow. 

C, — Yes; and it gets trodden down where people 
walk. 

X. — What do you call the place through the grass 
where people walk ? 

C— The path. 

T. — How many ever saw the signs on the Common, 
•* Keep oflf the grass " ? 

Children. — I have ; and I ; and I. 

X, — Where should we walk.^ 

Children. — In the path. 

7:_Why? 

C. — Because the grass gets trodden down wherever 
we walk. 

2\ — Do you like to see the grass ? 

Children — Yes'm. 

7:_Why ? 

^'. — It looks pretty. 

C — It looks cool. 

X, — ^Yes ; and it rests our eyes to look at it ; so we 
must be careful to walk only where we need to walk, 
and not trample down the grass. After the long, cold 
winter, and the little blades of grass begin to peep out 
from under the snow, we begin to think spring has come, 
and enjoy the grass almost as much as we shall the 
^dowers by and by. There is another thing about the 



grass ; it will grow almost anywhere where it can find a 
little spot in which to grow. Hear " The Song of the 
Grass " : 

" Here I come, creeping^ crteping every where; 

By the dusty roadside. 

On the sunny hillside. 

Close by the noisy brook, 

In every shady nook, 

I come creeping, creeping everywhere, 

" Here I come, creeping* creeping everywhere 
More welcome than the flowers 
In summer's pleasant hours \ 
The gentle cow is glad^ 
And the merry bird not ^d, 
To see me creeping, creeping everywhere* 

" Here I come, creeping, creeping everywhere ; 
My humble song of prai<ic 
Most joyfully I raise 
To Him at whose command 
I beautify the land, 
Creeping, silently creeping, everywhere," 

— Sarah RotirU^ 



OBSERVATION LESSONS ON ANIMALS. 

TEACHER'S NOTES AND CHILDREN'S WORK, 

BY JENNIE M. ARMS. 

II.— THE SEA-ANEMONE, 

Specimens and Appaeatus for a class of fifty children : One 
or more living sea-anemones. 

(These can usually be obtained by sending to Beverly and other 
sea-coast towns. When packed in moi&t sei-weed they Tt^dh their 
destination in good condition, and if they are then placed \n pure 
sea-water they can be kept alive for weeks in a cold pUce> 
Teachers living inland will find a Bt^schka modeJ a com^entent 
substitute. This can be bought of Prof. Henry A. Ward* Nat- 
ural Science Establishment, Rochester, N V. Though made of 
glass, it will, with care, do duty for years.) 

A wooden tube ; a rubber ball ; a Ica^tber sucker ; a mode) 
showing the internal structure of the anemone. 

(This model can be made of red press-board of any size de- 
sired. When thirty-two inches in circumference, six pairs of long, 
and six pairs of short, partitions can be represenied. It should 
be made so that the disc with the tentacle (one is sut^cient) and 
the ** stomach" can be taken off» thus giving a view of the body- 
cavity with its partitions. By cutting cross and vertical sections^ 
of an alcoholic specimen of a sea anemone, teachers can^ with a 
little ingenuity, make this model without difficulty. Though sev- 
eral hours are needed for its construction, it U orily just to bear 
in mind that, when once made, it can be used many years, even 
with very rough handling; and that it will save the leacher all 
the time and strength required for making the subject clear by 
means of diagrams.) * 

Reference Books: Guide for Sdenct^T^mhing^ No. IV,; Mrs, 
Agassiz. Guide for Science- Teachin^f^o.W\ Hyatt* Ci^rals <md 
Coral Islands; Dana. Atlas of the Rtp^^rt on Zmphytes ; Dana. 

OUTLINE OF LESSONS O^ THE ANEMONE- 

Lesson I, 
Homes qj sea-anemofies. — Chifdren tell where they 
have found anemones ; point out homes on map ; are 
anemones salt or fresh water animals? CV/^rj— varied 



• It is our experience, that, when spe<:hn(?nii fattnot t>e xjsedt model* 
are far more salislactory than diagriLma fur pupils under faurteeu- 

Oopyrlght, 1886, by Jennie M. Anns. AJ[ rights reaervt^d. 
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and beaatiful [consult Atlas of the Report on Zoophytes] ; 
most common shades, brown and orange. Animal re- 
sembles a flower, hence its name. 

Shape of body — long, round; round like a ball or 
round like a tube ? [Show ball and tube.] Two ends 
cf tube-like body different; upper end a disc. In the mid- 
dle of the disc a mouth ; mouth surrounded by feelers 
or tentacles ; larger tentacles near moutb, smaller ten- 
tacles near edge of disc. Work of tentacles. One 
child drops bits of raw meat on tentacles ; they slowly 
carry food to mouth. * Thread cells ; illustrate by 
blackboard drawing [see Guide^ No. IV., p. 1 1 ; Guide^ 
No. v., fig. 19]; thread cells used for poisoning and 
killing animals. 

Lower end of tube-like body the base; anemone at- 
tached by the base to rocks, shells, piles of bridges, 
etc. ; how attached ? [Ask a boy to make a leather 
sucker, and illustrate at the next lesson bow the anem- 
one is fastened by suction.] Motion. — Anemone usu- 
ally stationary, yet capable of slow motion ; sometimes 
changes place rapidly ; how ? [Show picture in Corals 
and Coral Islands^ p. 24.] Picture illustrates the 
mutual good-will and dependence which may exist be- 
tween very diverse animals, — such as a crab and a sea- 
anemone. Teacher holds anemone to the light ; chil- 
dren see internal walls running from disc to base. 

Power of contraction and expansion. — Children touch 
anemone ; what happens ? The tentacles are drawn in, 
animal contracts ; illustrate by drawing [see Guide^ 
No. IV., p. 9, No. i]. Anemone allowed to remain 
undisturbed for a time; what happens? The tenta- 
cles are put out, animal expands; illustrate [see Guide^ 
No. IV., p. 12, No. 5]. Has the anemone a skeleton ? 
The animal feels fleshy, no hard bones; anemone never 
makes a skeleton. 

Eggs dtnd buds. — From what does the sponge grow ? 
From an egg. The sea-anemone grows from an egg, 
and also by budding. Illustrate process of budding 
fsee Guide^ No, V., fig. 39]. Children copy the black- 
board drawings representing the anemone contracted 
and expanded ; then write a description of the anemone. 

Description Written by a Child of Ten. 

^'The sea-anemone is an animal which has no skele- 
ton. It is like a tube. The hole at the top is its 
mouth. Around the mouth there are a great many 
feelers. There are two kinds ; the ones near its mouth 
are longer, and not so delicate as the others. Its base 
is uneven, and it fastens itself on rocks and stones. 
When it eats, it takes the food with its feelers, and puts 
it into its mouth. They are a great many colors, — 
brown, white, pink, and orange. They multiply by 
^gs, and sometimes you see a little lump on an anem- 
one ; this lump grows bigger, then comes off and finds 
a rock for itself." 

• If the tentacles refose to work* the teacher can draw upon the 
«hUdren'i knowledge. Usually some member of the class has watched 
anemones in their own beautiful tide-pools, in the summer time, or has 
read stories about, them. 



Lesson II. 

INTERNAL STRUCTURE OF THE ANEMONE. 

By means of the model children give a general de- 
scription of the internal structure. Mouth leads into a 
bag or sac ; * sac hangs in the middle of the body ; 
sac opens at the bottom into the body-cavity. Body- 
cavity divided into chambers by partitions ; partitions 
in pairs, long and short. Six pairs of long partitions 
extend from outer wall to sac ; six pairs of shorter par- 
titions extend only two-thirds of the way. Children 
compare model with a blackboard drawing of a cross 
section of the anemone made in red chalk, which, like 
the red press -hoard of the model, represents flesh. 
[For drawing, see Guide^ No. IV., p. 12, No. 7.] The 
drawing shows twelve pairs of walls extending half-way 
to the sac, and twenty-four still shorter pairs. Space 
between each pair of partitions is a chamber; each 
chamber prolonged into a hollow tentacle. 

Food. — Nutritive fluid. — Food, taken in at mouth, 
passes directly into sac ; food changed into nutritive 
fluid either in sac or below it ; rejected matter thrown 
out at mouth ; nutritive fluid circulates through body- 
cavity into hollow tentacles, and nourishes the animal. 
Children copy drawing of cross section of the body of 
the anemone. Afterward, half the class describe the 
internal structure, and the other half write a sunmiary 
of the two lessons. As an aid the teacher indicates on 
the board the order of the observations followed in the 
lessons. 

Summary by a Child of Eleven. 

*' I have found sea-anemones at Marblehead Neck, 
and people have found them in other places. They 
live in salt water. They look like pretty flowers. It 
has a body like a tube. The upper end is called a 
disc In the middle of the disc is a hole, which is the 
mouth. The mouth has thousands [?] of feelers round 
it. The feelers carry the food to the mouth. The feel- 
ers have queer little threads which poison and kill ani- 
mals. The lower end is the base. It sticks to rocks 
by the base. It can move, too. Sometimes the crab is 
its horse. It can grow big and little. It feels very 
fleshy, so there are no bones. It makes eggs and buds. 
The mouth goes right into a sac. The sac hangs in 
the middle, and at the bottom of it there is a hole. 
The hole leads into the body-cavity. The body-cavity 
is divided into rooms by walls. The walls are long 
and short, and are in twos. The food goes into the 
sac, then the bad part is thrown out of the mouth, and 
the good part goes through the body. I kept a sea- 
anemone last summer, and it was just lovely." 

As stated in the last lesson, the work of the children is givea 
without corrections. 

• This sac is usually described as the stomach : but recent inyestifloir 
tions tend to show tliat digestion is carried on below rather than in tha 
sac. 



— The longest river in the world is the Mississippi, reckoning 
from the source of the Missouri, being 4300 milet, or equal to the 
combined length of about thurty-three millions of Esterbrook's 
mammoth ^Icon pens and pen-holders. 
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MISS WEST'S CLASS IN GEOGRAPHY. 

BY FRANCES C. SPARHAWK. 

*^ I told you that many of the nations of £urope had 
colonies in other lands," said Miss West. " England is 
first in this respect You know that the cities of Quebec 
and Montreal, which we talked about some time ago, 
are in Canada, and that Canada and the country north 
of it belong to England. I told you, also, that English 
people were in the southern part of Africa ; but besides 
these there are other colonies, among them the largest 
island in the world, — so large that it Is sometimes called 
a continent, as the other divisions that we have been 
studying about are. This island, with others near by, 
is southeast of Asia. How many of you ever heard of 
Australia? Willie Sullivan had heard the name, but 
had not known what it meant. Miss West drew the 
map of the island, with its moimtain ranges, which 
the children defined as running from north to south. 
Johnny Smart gave it as his opinion that the moun- 
tains were fond of running from nortli to south, but 
Lily White reminded him of Asia. The teacher spoke 
of the beautiful climate of southern Australia, but said 
that the island had one serious disadvantage. '^ I hope 
that some of you will be able to tell me what it is," she 
said. Then she drew the rivers, told the children about 
their sudden rise in wet seasons, their becoming mere 
marshes in the dry, and added to this a short explana 
tion of the wet and the dry seasons of the tropics. She 
told them, also, the long distances on the coast between 
the rivers, and the barrenness of the interior. "Now, 
what should you think that Australia needed to make 
it fertile ? " she asked. "You see that it has heat." 

" Moisture, water," said Ned Hansom. 

" Right, Nied. And now that we know something it 
wants, I will tell you something that it has which takes 
a great many people there. It has always been known 
as a grazing country. WTiat is grazing ? " 

** Why, pasturing cattle," cried Mary Summers. " My 
tincle has a grazing farm." 

"But," said Miss West, "after a while something 
besides pastiirage was discovered in Australia, — the 
same thing that I told you was found in California." 

"Oh, gold," said Carrie Blunt. 

" Yes, gold, and a good deal of it, was found in Aus- 
tralia ; and so many people rushed there that towns and 
cities grew up all at once. 

" Is that the way they always do when there is gold 
around?" inquired Frank Blake. "Would everybody 
come here to Leslie if I should find some gold in the 
ground ? " 

" You would find so many people come to dig and 
make mines here that you would not recognize your 
own town." 

When the children had learned a little more of Aus- 



tralian life and a little of the natives. Miss West said 
that now she wanted to be taught, and that they were 
to tell her what they could remember about the things 
they had learned. Then she asked them questions 
about climate, which they answered readily. The water- 
sheds they remembered well ; and they understood, also, 
the difference in temperature between the northern and 
the southern slope of hills. They explained river basins 
glibly, and lakes were to them as ponds viewed through 
a magnifying glass. They gave, also, some of the 
causes o( deserts, and of luxiuiant vegetation^ and upon 
the whole showed that they had gained a general knowl* 
edge of physical geography. They had even made a 
beginning upon political, but this did not extend much 
beyond the names of the continents. Yet Miss West 
found that this little had laid a good foundation for 
those rudiments of history which she meant should 
accompany their study of political divisions. They had 
guessed out the situation of a few cities in Asia, and 
she had pointed out a few more to them. But in Europe 
she had not yet attempted this, because the intricacy 
of mountains and rivers and inland seas had given them 
enough to do. But now she went back to the conti- 
nent. She tried to make the children's study like an 
expedition which one goes upon because he wants to 
find out what more there is to be known. At Rrst she 
asked for cities in this division. 

Johnny Smart remarked that he knew there must be 
"lots" in England, but he didn't know where they were* 

" What makes you think so } " she asked. 

" Because you told us the people that came over here 
did as they do in England, and we have lots of cities 
here ; and you told us they had them out in Australia, 
too ; and of course they would have them in their own 
country." 

" You are right, Johnny ; they do have a great many. 
Let us see if we can find any of them." 

By showing the lines of travel both by land and by 
the great water routes, Miss West helped out the chil- 
dren's guesses in Great Britain. Then, crossing from 
Dover to Calais, she showed them the largest cities of 
France, not often telling them directly the cause of their 
size, but giving them the facts from which they several 
times drew conclusions more accurate than she had 
expected. 

"I'd like to see all those big places," cried little 
Frank Blake. 

" It's nice to know about them first," returned Lily 
White, " for then you won't have to stare so when you 
go there, and make people think you never saw any- 
thing." 

"It is well to find out all you can first, Lily," said 
Miss West. " But don't be afraid of confessing that 
you don't know things, and of asking about them. It's 
the only way to learn ; and it is often the people who 
know most who are most ready to ask information.'* 

" Is that because they want to know more ? '' asked 
Ned Summers. 

"Don't you think I ask questions a good deal^ 
teacher ? " inquired Johnny Smart. 
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TEACHERS' METHODS. 



LANGUAGE METHODS. 

The various ways by which language is taught 
through the primary grades are familiar to every hve, 
ambitious teacher. There is reading, first of all ; there 
is oral work, — there Is the preliminary analysts of the 
phraseology of every lesson to make sure that it is per- 
fectly understood ; the review and illustration of text- 
book statements to secure accurate conceptions of the 
facts involved ; the requisition, — to be rigidly adhered 
to under all circumstances, and in every ^ade^ to the 
end, — ^that the answers given by pupils shall be ex- 
pressed in complete sentences ; and a short season of 
vocal gymnastics to accompany every recitation j to se- 
cure clearness and accuracy of enunciation. Ail these 
agencies, moreover^ to be applied to a greater or less 
extent in the primary department, are equally indis* 
pen sable in the grammar department. 

Then there are the various forms of profitable written 
work, — dictation exercises for written reproduction ; 
the similar reproduction of object lessons, stones, class 
lessons; descriptions of pictures, sights, scenery, jour- 
neys, events j the writing of letters ; and now and ihen, 
attempts at original composition. — H. F, Harrington, 
Supl. of Schools^ New Bedford^ Mass. 



By 



FORM AND DRAWING, 
Motive ^/ Primary Instrudi^n in Form and Drawing, 

Mental growth to be promoted by sense-training. 

Ideas of form to be developed through the senses, 
from the object to the completely expressed thought of 
the object 

The hand to be trained in manual skilU 

Attention to be secured by the presentation of ob- 
jects to cultivate \ — 

1, Perception by sight and touch. 

2, Conception or thought, — models and objects to 
be handled and compared to generate concepts* 

3, Expression of thought by 



a Making 



moulding in clay, 
laying sticks, 
folding, 
laying tablets. 

h Drawing, 

€ Language, oral or written. 

Steps fr&ni the Cmcrete to the Ahstrad. 

u The model and the object 

2, The tablet or derived plane. 

3, The stick or embodied tdge. 

4, The line or representation of the edge. 



Building Concepts of the Object. 

(Seeing. {2. Making. 

Handling. < 3. Drawing. 

Talking. [4. Language. 



Order of Form Lesson. 

I. The model or object. 2* Action. 3. Name. 
4. Surface. 5. Face. 6. Edge. 7. Comer. 

Pupils study the models by seeing, handling, and 
talking about them, and make practical application of 
each topic taught For topics see syllabus following : 

Syllabus of Form Lessons : Topics, 



[First Grade. 



1. Present objects 

as wholes. 

2. Name of objects. 

3. Surface — kinds. 



Si 



Action. 

Direction. 

Location. 



First Gbadb. 
d. Position. 



j Plane or flat 
I Curved. 



4. Face. 



f C Left to right. 

I a.Direc*n. < Front to back. 
I (Up and down. 

) I Horizontal. 

b, Posifn. \ Vertical, 
t r Oblique. 



5. Edge. 



a. Kinds. 



( Straight. 
I Curved. 
i Horizontal. 
b, Posit'n. < Vertical. 
( Oblique. 
Parallel. 



c, Relat'n. 



6. Comer— Angle. 



a. Name 



of parts. j^P^ 



I Base. 



Round, circular. 
Circle, diameter, semi. 
Square. ( diameter, 
Oblong ( diagonal. 

i Isosceles. 
Triangle \ Equilateral. 

( Right angled 
Ellipse. 
Oval. 



Perpendicu 
lar or right- 1 
angled. 
(Right. I 

^ Acute. 
Obtuse. 1 



Oblique. 



Course of Instruction. 
The exercises have been arranged with special refer- 
ence to the development of thought, and of expressing 
power flowing from a course of sense - training with 
tangible objects. — Mrs. E. F. Dimock, Supervisor 0f 
Drawing^ Chicago Public Schools. 



ARITHMETIC WORK. 

In teaching addition, I have found this exercise very 
profitable and interesting. A tap on the bell means 
slate-work put aside, and class in position. 

Then, rapidly, I give sets of numbers, three in a set, 
to^ be added, the scholar giving the first correct answer 
to pass to the right-hand side of the room, and so on, 
until all have taken places in order. After a little 
practice, the answers will come quickly, and each child 
will be eager to be first Thus : I say, ** 12, 10, 4," and 
the " 26 " comes almost directly. 

For older pupils, the work may be made more diffi- 
cult ; for younger ones, simpler ; but some of my six 
and seven-year old boys and girls can readily answer 
questions like the model. When all are in line, it is a 
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good idea to have them count up to one hundred bj 
twos or fives^ and then take seats in the same way as 
they went out ; or, they may march around the room, 
singing some school song:. 

For the smaller ones, I have some colored sticks, giv- 
ing ten to each one. Then, slates and pencils are put 
on the desks, while I take my place at the board. 

" Count out nine sticks. How many are left ? " 

(Eager hands go up.) " One I " 

" That is right. Now, how much is ten less nine ? " 

(Of course, the answer is again,) "One." 

Now, I write on the board : " 10—9 = 1." The chil- 
dren copy this on their slates 

Again I put the question : ** Ten less one is how 
many ? " 

Somebody will be sure to see that this answer is nine ; 
so that is next written under the first : " 10 — i =9." 

This exercise is continued, in the same way, right 
througli the numbers 8, 7, 6, and 5. 

Those slates on which the work is correctly and 
neatly done are then marked 100 per cent ; and the 
children will all work hard to obtain this mark. This 
same idea can be carried out in addition, the questions 
in that case being, ''Nine atd one are how many?" 
" One and nine are how many } " etc. 
. When the children feel dull on account of the weather, 
or tired with study on a warm day, have them lay aside 
their books, and repeat the multiplication tables ; and, 
to freshen that, have them say some of them back- 
ward. This will wake them up, and after some well- 
known song, they are ready to go on with their regular 
work. 

In an ungraded school, where only a small part of 
the class -work can be oral, interest the children in 
their written arithmetic by giving a colored check, la- 
belled 100 per cent., to each one who earns that mark 
in the morning work. When ten of these have been 
gained, they may be returned to the teacher, and the 
scholar's name put on the roll of honor ; and for each 
additional set of tens, an extra can be added to the 
name. The checks can easily be made, being cut from 
stiff, bright-colored paper ; and it is quite important to 
have as many different colors as possible. 

Children like to help, and feel that they are useful. 
I have class collectors, appointing new ones each week ; 
and the little ones are very careful to be quiet when 
getting the slates or pencils, as they know their turns 
will come sooner if they try to do well. 

Make your school a wide-awake one. Give some of 
the older ones a question with a " catch " in it, to solve 
out of school. And resolve that teacher and scholars 
shall put forth their best efforts, and improve the tal- 
ents given to their keeping. Cora W. Foster. 



— Principles are as important as methods. 



SPELLING. 
Facts an J Frincipks. 

1. Spelling is recalling, representing and reproduc- 
ing wiitten or printed words. 

2. To spell orally is to describe a word as you see it 
in your mind, by naming the letters of the word in their 
proper order. 

3. The most direct and practical way to spell a word 
is to write it. 

Methods, 

Pupils can not recall words which they do not kmw^ 
hence the first thing to be done is to^ — 

1. Teach the written or printed word. Fix it in the 
mind of each pupil by, — 

(a) Presenting it over and over again in an edu- 
cative way and ** in a new light " every 
time. 

{b) Calling attention to its general fonn and ar- 
rangement of letters* 

{c) Calling attention to the parts and their rela- 
tions to one another. 

(i) Pupils often get a better mental picture of a 
word by copying it than in any other way, 

(2) All words should be taught objectively, and 
used at once in sentences. This objective 
association and use stimulate the mind and 
help to recall ihe correct form. 

2. Teach spelling in connection with every line of 
work, — language, writing, geography, and arithmetic. 

3. Teach systematically and persistently those words 
which pupils need to know, and thoss which they are 
most likely to fail on. The spelling lessons should con- 
sist of words selected, not collected. 

Train pupils to image the words to themselves be- 
fore they try to spell them. ///. : '* Think of the word 
receive. What is the fourth letter ? '' " Recall the word 
separate. What is the fourth letter? " " Can you tell 
me just how the word conceive looks when it is written ? 
Name the last six letters in order,*' etc, 

Genera/ Directions, 

1. Be sure that pupils know what they know and 
what they don*t know. 

2. Tell your pupils, when they are in doubt as to 
how they ought to spell a word : " Draw a straight line 
where the word should be, and ieam how to spell it/' 

3. A word is taught when each pupil has a clear men-- 
tal picture of it. 

4. Careful writing leads 10 correct spelling. 

5. Form the habit of spelling correctly when the 
mind is attending to something else. 

6. Were it not true that the good teacher is all the 
time developing mental power in the way of apprehending 
the correct forms of words ^ it would be an almost end- 
less work to teach pupils to spelL — L Freeman Hall, 
Supt. of Schools^ Leominster^ Mass, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 



THE BEAUTIES OF SUMMER. 

The summer ! the summer I the exquisite time 

Of the red rose's blush and the nightingale's chime ; 

The chant of the lark, and the boom of the bee, — 

The season of brightDess^ and beauty, and glee f 

It is here 1 it is here ! it i> lighting again, 

With sun-braided smiles, the deep heart of the glen. 

It is touching; the mountain and tingeing the hill, 
And dimpling the face of the low-laughing rill ; 
It TS flooding the forest-trees richly with bloom. 
And flinging gold showers in the lap of the broom I 

I have heard the lark warble his hymn in the sky, 
I have seen the dew-tear in the meek daisy's eye ; 
I have scented the breath of the fresh opened flowers, 
1 have plucked a rich garland from bright hawthorn 

bowers ; 
My footsteps have been where the violet sleeps. 
And where arches of eglantine hang from the steeps. 

X have startled the linnet from thickets of shade, 
And roused the fleet stag as he basked in the glade ; 
And my spirit is blithe as a rivulet clear, 
For the summer, the golden-crowned summer, is here ! 

— Monroes Readers. 



WHO WOULD BE A BOY AGAIN? 

In company one evening, when the song, ** Would I 
were a boy again," was called for, a gray-headed "old 
boy" discoursed thus ; 

A boy agai n I V\Tio would be a boy again, if he could ? 
To have measles, and mumps ; to get scolded by older 
brothers ; to stub toes ; to do chores ; to be made to 
stand up as the dunce for the amusement of the whole 
school^ and be told how miserable, weak, and stupid 
you were when you were bom, and to have the teacher 
ask you what would have become of you at that inter- 
esting time in life if your parents had not been so patient 
with and so kind to you ; to eat at the second table 
when company comes ; to set out cabbage-plants and 
thin corn because you are little, and consequently it 
wouldn't make your back ache so much ; to be made to 
go to school when you don't want to; to lose your 
marbles \ to get hit in the eyes with apples and balls ; 
to cut your finger ; to lose your knife ; to be called a 
coward at school if you don't flght; to be punished at 
home if you do fight ; to be made to go to bed when 
you know you ain't a bit sleepy; to have no fire-crackers 
on the Fourth of July ; to want a piece of bread and 
butter with honey and get yout ears pulled ; to be kept 
from the show when it comes to town and when all 
other boys go ; to have the canker-rash, catechism, stone 



bruises ; to be called up to kiss old women that visit 
your mother ; to be scolded because you like Maggie 
Love better than your own sister ; to be told of a scorch- 
ing time little boys will have who tell lies, and are not 
like George Washington. IVAy, who^d he a boy again f 

Anonymous. 



SUMMER SONG. 

Radiant from thy throne of morn, 

Summer, come. 
Spring has wreathed the blossomed thorn, 

Summer, come. 
Come, there's glory on the lea, 
Song of insect, bird, and bee. 
Earth is calling but for thee ; 

Summer, come. 



Whither would*st thou wing so soon ? 

Summer, stay. 
What tho' fled, each fleeting boon ? 

Summer, stay. 
In tiiy bright home love was cast ; 
Link some feeling to the past. 
Leave us not to meet the blast ; 

Summer, stay. 

George F. 



Root. 



THE TEETH. 

When the mouth is shut, the teeth are not seen ; but 
when it opens, the teeth are of prime importance to the 
face, to which they add an essential element of admira- 
tion or horror, of sympathy or aversion. The finest 
teeth are not enough to make a man handsome, but bad 
teeth would spoil the beauty of the Venus of Milo her- 
self. In superior races, we admu-e teeth which are not 
too prominent, have no spaces between them, are not 
too thick, too broad, or too long, and are white or 
slightiy tinged with blue. We think those teeth ugly 
which project, are crooked, imeven, yellow, or loose. 
It is repulsive to every one to see a large portion of the 
gum of the upper jaw when the mouth opens. It is a 
blot upon beauty to have bad teeth, like a spot on the 
Sim. Abby L. Alger. 



THE BOYS AND THE FROGS. 

Some boys were once at play near a pond in which a 
tribe of frogs had made their home. The frogs were 
soon seen by the boys, who had no more sense than to 
pelt them with stones. The poor frogs bore this for a 
time, till at last one of them, more bold than the rest, 
thus spoke : " Boys I why do you pelt us with stones, 
when we have done you no harm ? This may be sfart 
to you ; but, let me tell you, it is deatA to us." — SekcUd. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOONS 

AND 

SOCIAL HOURS. 



. These Exercises may be used as Beadings or Becitations. The Editor 
irtJX l>e glad to receive contributions from teachers and others. 



FOR A LITTLE BOY. 

I am a little boy, you see, not more than three feet 
high (measures with his hand) ; but some day I expect 
to be a boy not quite so shy. I cannot speak a long 
f, piece now ; you see I am too small ; but if you are 
willing, I will wait till I grow tall ; so good-bye to you 
all (bows and waves his hand to the audience). 






A SPRING IDYL. 
Weleome^ Smiling Spring. 

The earth puts on a cheerful mein 

The birds sing carols gay, 
As tearful April leaves the scene 

And enters smiling May. 

Grass and Flowers. 

The lawn its emerald robe assumes 

The bud adorns the tree, 
The primrose in the meadow blooms, 

The daisy decks the lea. 

A Morning Salute. 

The jocund farmer sows the corn 
Where late the snow-flakes fell, 
The mackerel man at early mom 
Awakes us with his yell. 

Pussy Willows. 

Now soft and balmy is the air, 

And merry maidens go 
To seek for " pussy willows " where 

The yellow catkins blow. 

Come to Stay. 

Now murmur low the rippling streams 

That through the valley stray ; 
The days grow warmer, and it seems 
That spring has come to stay. 

— Boston Courier. 



BOYS' RIGHTS. 

Ladies and gentlemen, if you will give me your atten- 
tion, I will speak to you a few minutes about boys' 
rights. People seem to think that a boy is only to 
make himself useful. If a shower comes up while the 
family is at church, a boy can just run home through 
the pouring rain and bring half a dozen umbrellas back 
with him. "Rain," they say, "is good for boys, — it 
makes them grow." But let that same boy suggest on 



Tuesday, if it happens to be a rainy day, that he would 
like to go fishing, and at once he hears from all sides^ 
" O, no ; you will catch your death-cold. Stay at home 
and work in the garden 1 " Now, what I want to know 
is : Why it isn't just as dangerous for a boy to get soak- 
ing wet working in the garden on a rainy day as to go 
fishing. 

I think boys are entitled to their share of room in 
the world, but they don't get it If a boy happens to 
get a good place where he can see the parade, some h\% 
man comes along and crowds him out of it. If he 
spends his last cent for a good whistle, and thinks he 
is going to have a fine time with it^ he wakes up some 
morning and finds it missing, "because it makes so 
much noise no one couM endure it.'* Now, VA like to 
have a fiddle and a drum and an accordeon and a bag- 
pipe, and invite the boys to come and have a grand 
concert once in awhile, but Td get sent out in the street 
quick if I should try it once. 

But I shall be a man some day, and I'll make things 
right. Boys will have a good time then, I tel! you. It 
seems as though I should never grow up, — but 1 shall, 
and then I'm going to be the biggest kind of an advo* 
cate for boys' r\^\s.^ Young F:)lks' Speaker: Nat, SeluH^i 
of El. and Or.^ Philadeiphia. 



VACATION SONG, 

I have closed my books and hidden my slate, 
And thrown my satchel across the gate ; 
My school is out for a season of rest, 
And now for the school-room I love the best 1 

My school-room lies on the meadow wide. 
Where under the clover the sunbeams hide, 
Where the long vines cling to the mossy bars, 
And the daisies twinkle like fallen stars; 

Where clusters of buttercups gild the scene. 
Like showers of gold-dust thrown over the green, 
And the wind's flying footsteps are traced, as they pass. 
By the dance of the sorrel and dip of the grass. 

My lessons are written in clouds and trees, 
And no one whispers, except the breeze, 
Who sometimes blows, from a secret place, 
A stray, sweet blossom against my face. 

My school-bell rings in the rippling stream, 
Which hides itself like a school-boy's dream, 
Under the shadow and out of sight. 
But laughing still for its own delight. 

My school-mates there are the birds and bees, 
And the saucy squirrel, less wise than these. 
For he only learns, in all the weeks, 
How many chestnuts will fill his cheeks. 

My teacher is patient, and never yet 
A lesson of hers did I once forget, 
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For wonderful lore do her lips impart. 
And all her lessons are learned by heart. 

Oh, come ! oh, come I or we shall be late, 
And autunon will fasten the golden gate 
Of all the school-rooms, in east or west, 
The school of Nature I love the best, 

— Ki^kerine Lee Makt^ in Christian Union, 



SPRING'S PRESAGINGS- 

[Trin slated from the German.] 

Springtime's coming now appeareth, 
In the grove sweet fragrance breathes, 

Nightingale the lime endeareth, 
Purest green the earth en wreathes ; 

Flowers of white and rosy gleaming 

Paint themselves on soft rays beaming. 

Pleasure beckons ; every heart 

In the springtime joy takes part. 
In joy takes part* 

Bridal g^armetits thou art wearing, 
Gentle earth, so young and fair ; 
And thy fountains* brinks are bearing 

Dainty flowers, thy tender care. 
Flowering trees their blossoms bringing, 
Fragrance waiting, pearis upspringing 
From the valley wet with night, 
Joyfully in morning light. 
In morning light. 

And of thy rare beauty rhyming. 
Sounds thy New Year's festal song ; 

Voice of larks and flute-notes chiming^ 
Echoes sweet the tones prolong. 

Silver-clear the joy-stream seemeth. 

From the springs of love it streameth. 

Wondrous Nature, mighty heart, 

Ever new, unchanged thou art, 
Unchanged thou art. 

— Eva March Tappan, 



this. ^'Aweel, Miss, that will do to hang the picture on 
when ye'll have come round to Master Willie's opeenion.*'' 
The family generally did come around to William's 
opinion, for the resources of his tongue-fencing were 
wonderful, and his father, who admired a clever feint 
as much as a straight thrust, never failed to encourage 
him by saying : " Hear, hear ! Well said I Well put> 
Willie ! " if the young debater bore himself well in the 
encounter. — Golden Days, 



GLADSTONE AS A BOY. 

John Gladstone, the father of the present premier of 
Great Britain, trained his children to give a reason for 
every opinion they offered. It was in this way that Mr. 
Wm. E. Gladstone was early trained to debate. On 
one occasion William and his sister Mary disputed as 
to where a certain picture ought to be hung. An old 
Scotch servant came in with a ladder, and stood irreso- 
lute whiie the argument profjressed * but as Miss Mary 
would not yield, William gallantly ceased from speech, 
though unconvinced, of course. The servant then hung 
up the picture where ttie young lady ordered \ but when 
he had done this he crossed the room and hammered a 
nail into the opposite wall. He was asked why he did 



THE BUTTERFLY. 

Frail beauty of the spring and summer's sun. 
Thou dost a noiseless path pursue through air, 
Alighting on some pretty flower with care, 
Sweet juices from its nectary to steal 
As goodly food for thee. Thou dost reveal 
In silence to the thinking mind, a power, 
And goodness great, divine. But in an hour 
Thy dust will gathered be ; and all in vain 
Will brightest sunbeams shine for thee again. 

Thy brief and sunny course will then be run : 
Thy golden wings betray thy life so short, 
O ! that I could the youthful hands exhort 
To leave thee to thy pleasure sweet which none 
Can give thee back when 'tis forever gone I 

— F. Peely in the Quiver^ 



AN EVENING SONG. 

A dull red glow in the distant west 
Follows the roimd sun in his flight; 

The tumultuous town sinks into rest, 
And willingly sleeps in the arms of night. 

So, as the passions of youth assuage, 
The fires of hope bum low in the breast ; 

Ambition dreams in the arms of age, 

And the worn heart whispers, "It is best." 

— W. W. Gay. 



NOBLE WORDS. 

Whene'er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene'er is spoke a noble thought, 

Our hearts, in glad surprise. 

To higher levels rise. 

The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls. 

And lifts us unawares 

Out of all meaner cares. 

Honor to those whose words and deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 
And by their overflow 
Raise us from what is low I 

— Longfellow. 
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y.- ^ Wliat b the best method of teaching children to read ? ** 
In answering this question, it is to be said, at the out- 
Bet that most of the process of learning to read consists 
cf two parts, — first, seeing words; and second, either 
^liearing or thinking the sounds for which the writtem 
^^rdis stand. This direct appeal to the eye, and direct 
or remote appeal to the ear, constitute the real process of 
^^ teaching reading, whatever theory may lie back of one's 
jpractice. An alphabetic language is a representation 
'^f a spoken language ; it is not a new language, to be 
|: teamed after the method of learning the spoken lan- 
guage j it is rather a set of signs for the spoken lan- 
^HBuage. Hence the larger part of the work to be done 
[^^ the pupils while learning to read English consists in 
'''Acquiring the ability to call the words at sight There- 
Are I think it better to come to the substantial part of 
the process at the outset, and to begin to do at once 
what must ultimately be done before the child can read. 
Now there are, of course, two ways of causing pupils 
to know the sounds corresponding to the words which 
they see. One way is to let the child see the word, and 
the teacher at the same time speak the word. When 
'< this has been done times enough, the sight of the form 
'Will suggest the sound; and this result is no doubt 
reached more quickly if the idea for which the word 
stands is clearly in the mind at the time of seeing and 
hearing. 

But there are a good many words in the English lan- 
guage, so that this telling process must finally cease, 
and some other device be adopted by which the child 
shall be able to ascertain for himself what the sound is 
for which a form stands. In other words, he must learn 
to call new words without help; and he can never 
read till this new power is gained. And this ability is 
always exercised through the process of analysis of the 
written word, and hence is to be gained by the same 
process. But this analysis of the written form is to be 
accompanied by a corresponding synthesis of the spoken 
word, or rather of the elements of the spoken word. 

Now a condition precedent to this synthesis in con- 
nection with seeing is the association of elements of 
form, that is letters, with the elements of sound, that is 
the individual sounds for which the individual letters 
are the symbols. Of course the unconscious associa- 
tion that is made in seeing words as wholes and calling 
them in the same way will ultimately develop the power 
to call many words ; but it is a slow and tiresome process 
compared to the process of conscious association. 

So, it seems to me, it is the best way to begin at once 
with the work which the pupils must ultimately perform ; 
namely, the analysis of sound and form and the corre- 
sponding synthesis. Accordingly, I would use the word 



method only so far as it is necessary in order to enable 
pupils to recognize the elements of vocal speech as such, 
and then go at once to the phonetic method. 

La UK IN DUNTDNr LL.D, 



** How can I do satisfactory work with pupvU whoae boon com* 
panions are dirt and raga and vice P Frofcssioaat enthusiasm 
does not thrive in such an ^tcno sphere* A^ Q. S> 

.Ind, 

Overcome the dirt, and the rags and vice will, at least, 
diminish. What more inspmrg work can you desire 
than that of teaching fifty or sixty boys and girls from 
the " slums " to respect themselves ? You can do it, too. 
Not by means of moral lectures, but by making your 
pupils admire and respect you to such an extent that 
they will try, in every way, to b^ like you. To begin 
with, dress to please the children , wear clean Hnen, 
bright ribbons, and flowers when y^yx can. Go out at 
recess and enter into the children's sports* In this way 
you may prevent the fighting and swearing which would 
be in order if you were not there. Be especially careful 
to praise those who do what you would like to have all 
do. Praise the boy who wears a collar and tie, and 
most of the boys will wear them before many days. 
Praise the girl who has her hair neatly combed, and the 
frowzy heads will soon be in the minority. When the 
children are wholly in sympathy with you, fit up one 
comer of the room with a mirror, basin, towels, and 
brushes, and insist that no untidy child shall be found in 
the school. 

When your pupils have learned how to be clean, 
they will wish to be whole. With the disappearance of 
rags and dirt they will gain a certain self-respect which 
will make it much easier to promote their moral welfare. 
Surely no teacher can find such work unwelcome or 
unsatisfactory, for, though at first it may not be pleas- 
ant, she will fin d^ out soon that very stout and loyal 
little hearts can beat under rough jackets. 



" Why is it that teaching, which ought to be productive of health 
in both teachers and pupils, is the cau^c of so much bad health, 
and what is the true remedy P *' A, 

Boston, 

The Drawer is of the opinion that this evil is due 
to an amazing lack of common sense, though it would 
be an unpleasant task to distribute the responsibility. 
Much has been said of the ill-health of pupils, from the 
primary school to the university ; but^ while it is true 
that many bright young girls go into the school-room to 
come out in less than five years broken down in body and 
mind, little effort is made to determine the cause or to 
find a remedy. Indeed, one well-known city superin* 
tendent told some of his teachers, not long ago, that it 
was his business to consider pupils first and last ; for 
his reputation depended on satisfying the demands of 
parents, while he could get a fresh supply of teachers 
every year, if necessary. 

In view of such a sentiment, suggestions as to the 
"true remedy," especially for the ill-health of teachers* 
will be most gratefiilly received, — Ed. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

QneBtlnni iind uitw«rt for tb«< >ot4t »od QQ«rle« thould reach «t1^th« 
fir«t of ea^h month to ^naufe piibllr^cHf^ii la ibe foilowiDf^ number. 

W« diMilrfl rtiaioitr putrtn^t ttiE^tild <^otiild«'r ihemieKe't At llbertj totak« 
pATt iB th« dlscuitlvnj of ihn Note* Aud Qii«ni?fl, You mtv Invited to tend iB 
AQCtL qauaitoui Hi JDU detLTfl to hAv« uuiF«TBd{ wa alio »oUelt ttUirentO 

AJLL ilO AM UTt to ATlOltn VOtt Tfftl t^WFARTTlW3tT ITCAT BS WBTt TO THB 



ji,VSfr£/i^S TV QUERIES. 



15;. What was the diitinguishing charactenatic of the House 
of Scaan f 

The Stuarts were patrons of the fine arts. The price of pict- 
Qres is said to have doubled durmg the reiga of Charles I. The 
History of art, lite rat ore, architecture, and science of that time 
contains sotne of the most brilliant names on record: Art, — Van 
Dyke and Rubens ; lUeTature,-'Sha1cespeare and Johnson, Taylor 
and Fuller; architecture,— Str Christopher Wren and Insgo Jones 
science,— Boyle, UaxTey, and Newton. C. W. G. 

Belief in the divine rights of kings. F. C. S. 

156* When and in what country was paper inretiled? 

The oHgiti and early history of piip^r appears to be lost in 
insurmountable obscortty, but all circumstances point to China as 
being the country where the art of |>aper-'inakmg was first prac* 
ticed and from which » knowledge of the material was first ob* 
tained. It is certain that the industry was established in China 
■c^reral hundred years before the Christiui era, and at that remote 
period was an article of much importance among the Chinese. 
The principle source of Chinese paper to the present day is the 
inner bark of the paper mulberry tree- About the elerenth cen- 
tnry the Arabs made paper from raw cotton, which for nearly 
three centuries was the only paper known in Europe. In 1390 a 
miil was established in Nurnberg, Spain, where it was discovered 
that linen and hemp were, with cotton, equally available for man- 
ufacture. The earliest notice of paper being made in England 
occurs in a work printed by Caxton in 1490 where an allusion is 
made to paper made by John Tate» to whom Henry VII. gave 
money in 149^ and 1499 as an encouragement for the werking of 
bis mills in Stevenage in Hurtz, In the eighteenth century James 
Wha.tmin raised paper making in Great Britain to a high degree 
of perfection. Ella J* D., New Yack, 

Credit to F. C, S. and C. W, G- 

157. In what century did bells and organs begtu to be used in 
churches ? 

Organs are said to have been introduced in some of the churches 
of western Europe about 670. The earliest trustworthy account 
Is of one sent to the king of the Franks in 755, They were com- 
mon in England before the tenth century. I3el[s were used in 
England in the seventh century. In 400^ at Nola,a town of Cam- 
pania. C. W. G. 

In the seventh century. F. C. S. 

Credit to Ella J. D., New York. 

153. What is the history of the '' Field of the Cloth of Gold"? 

^ Field of the Ctoth of Gold " was an open space where an 
interview was held between Henry V 11 1, of England and Francis 
I. of France. The nobility on both sides embraced the oppor- 
tonity for a display of great magni6cence. 

Lillian F. Sheldon, No. Bfverly^ Mass, 

Credit to C. R, Vandevort, Peoria, IlL ; Abbie £. Crosby, Mil- 
ford, N. H. ; F. C. S., and C, W. G. 

159^ What piace is called the "^ Little Gibralter,^ and why? 

The dtr of Quebec is often called the " Gibraiter of America,'* 
or ** Little Gibraltar," because of its position and its nataral and 
artificial means of defence. It is, perhaps, the most stroagly 
fortified city of America. 

AnBFB E. CrosIY, MUford, N,H, 

X^itisburg, &om its position and strong fortifications. 

F. C. S. 



1 6a IMeraty £m^wui,''~composcd of 65 letters : 
I, Emerson; 2, Bolwer-Litton ; 3, Pompeii; 4, Chaucer; 5, Hmdey; 
6, Ivanhoe ; 7, Bryant ; 8, Thanatopsis ; 9, Dean Swift ; 10, Irving ; 
II, Hughes; 12, Milton; 13, Defoe. *'I have but one lamp by 
which my feet are guided, and that is the lamp of experience." 
This is an extract from the speech of Patrick Henry, before the 
Virginia Convention in 1775. 

Abbie E. Crosby, MUfonL, AC H. 
Credit to Maria B. Landis, Oxford, N. C. ; Ella J. D., New York ; 
Ida H. Wallace, Atlantic, Iowa ; Mrs. D. S. Wiley ; A. M. S., Rox- 
bory, Mass. ; H. M. G., So. Doxbory, Mass. ; M. W. Crosby, Taun- 
ton, Mass. ; Annie E. Fox, Gardner, 111. ; A. A. Thomas, Prairie 
Lea, Texas ; L. M. W., Connecticut. 

161. Is the following sentence correct, and if not, how should it 
be corrected ? ** Have you paid your accounts ? " D. O., Icua. 

Accounts is incorrectly used, because accounts are written state- 
ments in detail of moneys due for geods purchased or services of 
any kind rendered, and it is an absolute impossibility for a person 
to pay them ; bat debts, or the moneys or services due, can be paid 
if in the person's power ; therefore, the correct sentence is, *' Have 
you paid your bills ? " Ella J. D., New Y^rk. 

162. At what point on the earth's sur^ce can a person stand 
so that at any time daring the day his shadow will point south, 
and why ? D. O., Towtu 

At the north pole, because there yoar shadow always points 
away from the north, which is toward the south. 

A. A. Thomas, PrmirU Lea^ Ttxau 
Credit to H. M. F., Iowa. 



QUERIES. 



223. How old, or at least, how far advanced scholars should be 
when they begin to study arithmetic ? also when should they begin 
to use a spelling-book? L. C, Elcko^ Nev, 

224. A horse b worth four per cent, more than a boggy ; die 
buggy is worth twelve per cent more than a hamess.^rhree- 
fourths of the buggy is given for the harness, losing |ia30. What 
is the value of the horse ? 

225. A man standing forty five feet from a railroad train passing 
by at the rate of forty five miles an hour. When the train has 
passed forty-five feet beyond a man, he fires a ])istol at a letter X. 
What allowance must b>e siade to hit the center of the X? 

J. T. M. 

226. "A remarkable explosion which occurred in Germany 
shows the force possessed by dust. A sack of flour, foiling down 
stairs, opened and scattered its contents in a cloud through the 
lower room, when a burning gas-flame set fire to the dust, causing 
an explosion which lifted a part of the roof of the mill and broke 
all the windows." How did the dust explode ? What in it could 
be productive of sn explosion ? It is said that in the carding- 
rooms of woolen mills, where there is a great deal of dust, ex- 
plosions occur. What, in thb case, if it be true, causes the ex- 
plosion ? M. E. S., Trenton^ N, J, 

227. In case of the death of the vice-president of the United 
States, is his office filled before the end of the term ? 

228. What are the duties of the vice president, aside from pre- 
siding over the Senate, and, in case of the removal by death, resig- 
nation, or inability of the President, to discharge the duties of the 
President ? 

229. Do judges of the U. S. Supreme Court wear wigs and 
robes when in court ? 

230. How are soldiers arranged, in action, so that they will not 
shoot each other, the ones in front being in range of the guns of 
those behind them ? 

231. When does the harvest moon occur, and what is the cause 
of it? 

232. Which b correct, •* To-morrow is Friday,** or "To-morrow 
will be Friday"? Why? 

233. What was the name of the Maid of Bregenx? 

" ' Nine, ten, eleven,' he cries aloud, 
And then, O crown of fame I 
When midnight pauses in the sky 
He calls the maidaCs nanu,^* 

J. J. Sm Br^akUme, Mmst^ 
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The Kindergarten, 



AHD 



PRIMARY EDUCATION. 



_0^AU commnnicationt for thli department ehoald be tent to W.N. 
WLAiLMAJrKf La Porte, Ind. 

I hare etiU on hand four hundred oopiee of Dr. Segain'i celebrated Report 
on Eduetuion, which I will tell for the benefit of the Froebel Initltnte of 
North America, at 60 cents per copj. The book was originally sold for one 
^llar. It Is a rich storehouse of new and fresh ideas on edneatlon. The 
moceeds of the sale go to the publication fund of the Froebel Institute of 
North America. W. N. HuLMAirir* La Porte, Jnd. 

AU who desire to become members of the Froebel Institute of North 
America will please send the annual fee of f 1.00 to the treasurer, B. B. 
Hnntoon, Supt. Blind Asjlum, Louisrille, Kt.. or to the president, W. N. 
Hallmann, La Porte, Ind. Members are entitled to one copy of the Proceed- 
ings of the Bfadlson meeting, a rolnme of about 800 pages, and will reeelTC 
as a premium a copy of Segum's celebrated Seport on Edueaiion, donated for 
this purpose to the Froebel Institute. 



KINDERGARTEN ECHOES. 

— Miss Blow has severed her connection with the St 
Louis kindergartens. 

— The Froebel Institute of North America will have 
no meeting this summer. 

— Miss Carrie M. Hart succeeds Mbs Hailmann at 
the Provincial Normal School at Toronto. 

— It is reported that in England and Wales 841,128 
children attend the infant schools, but that true kinder- 
gartens for these children are rare. 

— The second number of TTU F^ee Kindergarten 
appeared at Chicago in April. It gives an excellent 
account of the progress of the work in Chicago and 
Milwaukee. 

— The Prussian Minister of Education was asked 
to subject kindergartens to an official examination. 
He refused chiefly on the plea that the qualities that 
fit her for her work lie chiefly in her disposition, her 
tact and general character, rather than in mere knowl- 
edge and skill ; and that an ordinary examination can 
furnish no evidence of these qualities. 

— A Chicago teacher thinks that '' sixyear-old school 
children are too old for sticks; at least, if they are not 
they ought to be." This surely depends much on the 
way in which sticks are used. If they are used as I 
have seen them used in so-called busy work they accom- 
plish nothing for the child at any age. On the other 
hand, I have seen them used to great advantage in the 
teaching of elementary geometry with pupils thirteen 
and fourteen years old. 

— A writer in the School Music youmcU makes war 
upon note-singing for little children. It seems he would 
have them sing from notes at the start What will the 
man do with the mother who pours out in sweet song 
her love to her babe ? and what will the children do to 
learn the little strains that enliven their games ? To 
forbid the child to sing by imitation and from spon- 
taneous impulse seems like forbidding it to talk before 
it knows the alphabet. 



"DROP IN AGAIN." 

[Frcm Mrs. Kate D. Wiggin's Report t f the Silver-street Kin- 
dergarten Society.] 

Something in the same line of criticism was the re- 
mark of an educational fossil who visited us lately. He 
spent the three morning hours in the kindergarten, and 
having introduced himself as a school director from the 
country, was paid every attention. At 12 o'clock he 
thanked the teachers for (heir courtesy, and said, '^ he 
guessed he'd drop in again when there was some teach- 
ing going on, as he wanted to see what the kindergarten 
system really amounted to." 

The education of the senses, the training of the faculty 
of speech, the exercise of the creative powers, the de- 
velopment of manual skill, delicacy, and power, the in- 
cessant industry, the promotion of bodily health by 
physical activity, the stimulation of imagination and 
reason, the attempt to form habits of attention, concen- 
ration and obedience, the gentle insistence upon good- 
manners, kind words, generous deeds, the reverent 
thought of God and God's universe, the hourly appeal 
to the ^' devout feeling, clear thinking and noble doing/' 
of which Froebel speaks, — all these were as naught ; 
the gentleman wished ^' to drop in when there was some 
/^tf^i>(f going on," — teaching in his mind being indi^ 
solubly connected with a text-book and a rattan. 

'^ What," said the kindergartner, tearfully, in recount- 
ing the incident, '^ what could have been the matter with 
that man? We fairly 'cranmied' the children that 
morning, merely because, if he liked it, he wanted to 
connect the kindergarten with the public schools in his 
town. One of us had a building lesson, showing num- 
ber and form ; another had a drawing dictation with the 
five-year old class that he couldn't have £Dllowed him- 
self, and I, instead of folding the ' rabbit ' in the paper- 
folding exercise, and then the ' house,' and finally end- 
ing up with a lovely play and story, in which the cbil 
dren and the rabbits were all to join, and hear about 
^ the naughty bunny who ran away from his master/ 
what do you think I did as a conciliation ? I kept my 
poor babies on a geometrical form, and made them 
count sides and comers and angles and squares and 
oblongs and triangles, until my conscience was seared. 
It did not impress him a bit, and I had the punishment 
I deserved. Then, when play-time came, we selected 
the games very carefully. We had 'The Shoemaker' 
and *The Wheelright,' to give an idea of the simple 
trade games ; then *The Trees,' where each child per- 
sonates a tree, and tells its name as he plants himself in 
the avenue. Then the birds built their nests in som^ 
of the trees, and cunning baby Mary was a mother bird, 
and the mere sight of her as she gathered rough littJe 
Tim Casey and the bad little Baer boys under her wings 
was enough to melt the heart of a stone; and when I 
looked up what do you think he was doing? Reading 
the Fire Department page in the Directory 1 " 
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We give this incident in full, because it stands for a 
dozen othcrSj and gives an idea of the way in which the 
kindergarten is misunderstood, or fails to be understood. 



THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS OF LAPORTE, IND. 
[Continued from April No.] 

Second Group of Subjects. — i. Number: Count- 
ing by ones, two, threes, fours, and fives. Addition, 
subtraction, multi plication, measuring, division, and part- 
taking within the limits, successively of i to 5, i to 10, 
I to zo, and i to loo ; similar operations with fractions 
urithin the limits, in corresponding sub-circles of halves 
to fifths and halves to tenths. Problems of exchange, 
of buying and selling. Games of " giving " and "guess- 
ing." Materials used: Blocks, tablets, splints, paper 
strips, beads, buttons, marbles, etc. 

a. Siu: Measuring and estimating dimensions, dis* 
tances, areas, volumes in inches, feet, and yards (long, 
square, and cubic measure) ; lifting and weighing within 
reasonable limits j exercises in measures of capacity. 

Third Group or Subjects. — i. Physical and Chem- 
kal Pr&perties : Classifying substances by their weight, 
hardness, smoothness of siuface, solubility, and similar 
properties. Suitable collections of substances to be 
made and labeled by the children. 

2. Natural History: Observations of plant growth, 
classifying leaves, flowers, fruits, roots, plants, and ani- 
mals by prombent characteristics ; collection and de- 
scription of plants j observation and description of 
animals ; parts of the human body. 

3. Gt^graphy • Names or days, months, and seasons ; 
observations of the sun's position at stated times, of the 
course of the sun in different seasons, of the change of 
the moon, cardinal points of the compass; prominent 
constellations and stars j counting rainy days, and days 
of sunshine ; keeping records of the wind and weather ; 
localities of plants and animals in distant countries ; 
sketches of the school-room, the school groimds, the 
home, the way to school ; certain prominent localities ; 
bird's-eye views on sand-table and clay-board. 

Fourth Group of Subjects. — i. Sociology: Social 
games ; dramatizations of the occupations of men and 
women ; construction of railroads, canals, bridges, tun- 
nels, etc, on the sand-table ; discussion of home and 
school relations. 

2. ffistory: Accounts of events in the child's life; 
anecdotes from the lives of children ; keeping of class- 
records* 

Fifth Group of Subjects. — i. Language: Convert 
sation Is at the very soul of all the exercises heretofore 
named. In addition: Exercises in the reading and 
writing of simple sentences and words ; word-building 
from given sound-elements ; contrasting and combining 
classes of words ; labeling and taking notes in connec- 



tion with other subjects of study; writing of orders, 
accounts, letters, notices, and stories; reading fi-om 
books and periodicals within the scope of the First, 
Second, and Third Readers. As soon as the child has 
sufficiently mastered script, the transition to the printed 
form of the letters is made with the help of reading- 
charts, dissected letter-cards, the class-reader, and the 
semi-monthly "school-reader." 

2. Music: This appears incidentally in the social 
games and dramatizations of the fourth group. In 
addition, exercises in the recognition and production of 
sounds in pitch, relative duration, in melodious and 
harmonious arrangement, in rhythm, and musical ex- 
pression. 

SECOND CIRCLE. 
(Comprising the third and fourth school years.) 

First Group of Subjects. — i. Form: Extension of 
First Circle ; analysis of the cube, sphere, cylinder, and 
prisms by cuts parallel to the axis ; truncation of pyra- 
mids and cones by cuts parallel to the base ; sub-division 
of triangles by " altitudes," of other polygons by diam- 
eters and diagonals, of the circle by diameters (semi- 
circle, quadrant, sextant) ; synthetic exercises in recon- 
struction and invention, oral and written descriptions 
of geometrical forms ; materials, as in First Circle. 

2. Drawing: Extension of First Circle; In automatic 
drawing, trisection is added ; in inventive drawing, de- 
signs in which the equilateral triangle, hexagon, octa- 
gon, and circle form the base, are reached ; in concept 
drawing, the observation of parts of objects in their re- 
lations ; sketches of trees, houses, familiar animals, and 
children ; drawing of cubes, prisms, and pyramids from 
solid and skeleton models, prepared by the children ; 
materials used, same as in First Circle ; practice in the 
use of the miter-square, and half of the equilateral tri- 
angle. 

3. Coloring: Extension of First Circle in accordance 
with the work of drawing; exercises in the mixing of 
colors. 

Second Group of Subjects.— A^w^^r andSiu: Ex- 
tension of the work of the First Circle, successively 
within the limits of i to 200, and i to 1,000 ; in frac- 
tions^within the limits of % to i-ioo, with such omis- 
sions as appear necessary. Preparation of multiplica- 
tion tables, within the limits of (i to 9) times (i to 12); 
of addition tables, and corresponding subtraction tables ; 
of division tables within the limits of (2 to 100) divided 
by (2 to 20) ; and of firaction or part-taking \,'dk>\t& within 
the limits of (>i^ to 1-20), of (2 to 100). Practice in the 
use of tables of time (by the clock), of U. S. money 
(with decimal notation), of avoirdupois weight, liquid 
measure, dry measure, long, square, and cubic measures. 

Third Group of Subjects. — i. Physical and Chem- 
ical Properties : Extension of First Circle ; description 
of substances by groups of qualities involving simple 
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experiments ; talks and simple experiments on the in- 
fluence of heat on water, fogs, clouds, rain, snow, ice, 
the balloon, solution, filtration, the magnet, the mag- 
niying glass, length of shadow, etc. 

2. Natural History: Extension of previous circle. 
The following objects are suggested : Cat, dog, horse, 
cow, sheep, pig, mouse, hen, goose, pigeon, robin, black- 
bird, frog, turtle, white-fish, bass, June-bug, honey-bee, 
some butterfly or moth, the house-fly, the metamorpho- 
sis of the frog and of the butterfly ; anemone, " Spring- 
beauty," buttercup, apple or plum-blossom, honeysuckle, 
strawberry-plant, tulip, may-apple, water-lily, bean or 
pea, potato-planty wheat, Indian com, garden vege- 
tables ; table-salt, alum, gypsum, limestone, clay, iron, 
lead, copper, silver, gold, sulphur, stone-coal, etc. 

3. Geography: Extension of previous circle ; accounts 
of trips; sketches of Pine Lake ; map of La Porte ; map 
of Indiana and of the United States ; readings from Our 
Worlds Seven Little Sisters^ and similar books. The 
sand-table and clay-board, as well as other drawing 
surfaces, should be freely used during these lessons, and 
readings. 

Fourth Group of Subjects. — i. Sociology: Extension 
of previous circle ; talks about trades, commerce, and 
manufactiures, agriculture, modes of travel and trans- 
portation, chief officials of the city, county, state, and 
United States government. 



2. History: Extension of previous circle^ also bio- 
graphical sketches of good men and women in the city, 
county, state, and United States ; record of events iq 
the city. 

Fifth Group OF Subjects. — i. Language: In addition 
to the conversations, reading, and writing involved in 
the previous groups. Exercises in sentence-building, 

gVing practice in the different forms of predication, the 
rmation of the plural, of objective and possessive 
forms, of adverbs, the past tense, and in the use of the 
S form of verbs ; writing of letters, invitations, bills, ad- 
vertisements, and other business compositions; word- 
collections and other word -games j dictation exercises 
to secure correct and /ri^w// penmanship ; word analysis 
and corresponding word-building. Additional reading 
is furnished in the semimonthly "school-reader'* 
and in the circulating school-library, 

2. Music: Extension of work in previous circle. 



KINDERGARTEN vs. (?; SCHOOL. 

BY BESSIE S. HAILMANK. 

Why draw the line between kindergarten and school t 
The kindergarten affords child-nature an opportunity to 
develop mentally, morally, spiritually ; it i^sptcis tend- 
ency. It prepares for the natural cravings of growing 
child-nature by having conveniences for '* making 
things." 

It realizes the importance of small things, — teaches 
while it amuses. It believes in the five senses, and 



Lippincott's Popular Series of Readers. 

" CultwaU a Taste for RecuUug as a Source of Knowledge ** 

IVIDEVCE THAT THESE BOOSB MEET THE 
WANTS OF PEOGEESSIVE EDTTCATOBS : 

▲DOFTSD VOB U8B IX 

CITT OF IVBW YORK, 

CITY or POIL.A1>BI^PHIA« 

CITY or OAmiiKIDCIB, IIA88., 
CITY OP SAl^Bflj nA8«., 

CITY OF NBWSVaYPOBT, IIIA88., 
CITY OF aOOi£L.AND. MB., 
CITY OF KBBMB. IV. H., 

CITY OF lllBADTI&.fiBy PA., 
And HandredB •! T«wa» thr«H||k«Ht Ui« C^aatry. 

^ Ofrretpomdence iolieiud. Liberal terma ( ■ 1 
for Jntrodnction ami BxamkuUion. Addrttt t J • I 



Lippincott's Popular Spelling Book. 

'*This is a * simon-pure ' spelling book. It is quite a refresh* 
ing noyelty to have placed upon our table a book intended to 
teach spelling only. The first part of thk admirably arranged 
Speller has no lessons of proper length fur young children, some 
in script and with sentences, but mainly in paradigms. In Part 
II. the same general plan has been followed. The book contains 
many illustrative selections, many test woTds, few catfh words* 
and no hard, senseless words. It is a book of rar« escel- 
lenoe and value." — N. E, Journal of Edu^ati^i. 



, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. Publishers, 

F.M. AMBROBB,N B. Agent, 87 Franklin St, Boston, Mass. IToa. 71S and 717 Market BL. Ptaliadelpbia. 



A Book for Graduation Exercises. 

PRACTICAL RECITATIONS, 

Selections for Literary Exercises, appropriate for Reception Days, Holidays, Poets' Birthdays, Etc, 

INCLUDlliO 

CONCERT AND MUSICAL RECITATIONS, AND DIALOGUES FROM POPULAR AUTHORS, 

ESBCIALLT ABRANOED FOB THIS WOBK BY €ABOIiINB B. liCBO Wy INSTBUOTOB IN ElXWUTION, C£>TRAI. SCB^^O 

BBOOKLYN, and FOBMERLY INSTBXJCTOB in YASSAB and SmTH COLLEQKS. 

PHc« f T««ch«rsy 75 cent*. 



CLARK k MAYNARD, Pablishers, 771 Broadway and 67 & 69 Ninth St., NEW YORK. 
H. I. SIHITH, N. K. Agent, S4 Franklin St^ Boston. | J. D. WIIXIAHS, 191 Wabaeli Ave,, Chica^* 
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makes constant use of them. It respects material and 
manual labor. It acknowledges the beauty of all sided 
development. 

It is gentle, yet strong^ constant in its upward and 
outward tendency^ never failing in its fidelity to the best 
interests of the child. 

In which of these is the ideal school found wanting? 
Not one. 

The ideal school is the ideal place for the child. 
Why draw the line ? There should be no sudden trans- 
planting ; it is always hurtful ; it shocks the whole being. 
Family to kindergarten, kindergarten to school, should 
be easy, natural transition periods,, scarcely noticed by 
the child* The circulation should be easy and unob- 
structed from one to the other, family, kindergarten, 
school. The resources of the kindergarten material 
extend far beyond the kindergarten, and far into the 
school The clay, so rich in artistic tendency; the 
second gift beads with their silent, effectual lessons in 
form and color, and more direct adaptability to number ; 
the folding paper, — a text>book for rudimentary geom- 
etry, and a solid foundation for inventive drawing, — all 
these, and more, are waiting to cross the line, where 
eager fingers and restless brains tingle for "some- 
thing to do/' 

How long must our children wait for the barrier that 
separates the school and kindergarten to be worn away ; 
for the interests that are identical to work in one direc- 
tion* — The Kindergarten (Toronto). 



FACTS. 

WORDS. 

Coke is cooked coaL 

Foreign^ out of doors. 

Dandelion, lion's tootb. 

Clew is now better than clue. 

To alarm means to call to arms. 

Adieu, *' I commend you to God." 

Bankrupt, broken bank {ruptus, broken). 

Dainty, toothsome {dens, dentis, a tooth). 

Heresy was simply a choice {haireses, choice). 

Cotillon has succeeded cottllion in popular favor. 

Anglo-Saxon bet^in is better than French commence. 

Astonished is thunderstruck {ad, at ; tono, to thunder). 

Imbecile, leaning on a sta£E {in, upon ; baculum, a staff)* 

Bib, drinks up that which the babe spills {bibo, to drink). 

Councillor is a member of a council, while counsellor gives 
advice. 

Lent is derived from the Anglo-Saxon lencten^ which means 
spring. 

Insult, to leap upon the prostrate body of a foe {in, upon \ 
salio, to leap. 

Cranberry is crane4>erry, its stalk resembling the legs and 
neck of a crane. 

Encroach, put a hook into a man's possessions to draw 
them away {croc, a hook). 

Divest, to deprive of that which covers, etc. ; devest, in 
law, to deprive of, or alienate, an estate. 

Writers of the best English find short words mostforcible> 
and use a large percentage of Anglo«Saxon words. 



Eclectic Educational Series. 



ANNOUNCEMENTS: 

Eclectic Language Lessons. 

By M. E. ThalheimeRj Author of Thalhtimer's Histories, 

The purpose of the Eclectic Language Lessons is to accustom 
children to a correct use of the elementary forms of speech with 
3is little reference as posaible to the technicalities of grammar. 
projusdy illusiraud iio pp., cloth. Bpeoimen oopy by 
malL poBtpald, 35 ots. 

ALSO, NOW keady: 

IiOng*8 Language Exercises, Fart m. 

LanguEifie BxArclien, Grammar, and Compoaltloii. By 

C. C. Long, Principal 27th District, Cincinnati. 150 pages. 

Lon^s Languae^ Exfrcistj^ Part III., follows the Inductive 
Method. The Essentia la of English Grammar are presented. 
The relations of words, phrases, and sentences to one another are 
taught by an ea^^, nataraU and progressive method of analysis. 
Practice in writing shorti easy sentences is begun at the very out- 
'^et. Subjects adapted to the comprehension of young students 
are pre^nted for formal composition. 

Long's Series of Language Exercises is the cheapest series pub- 
Isbed. Following are the prices for first intrbduction into schools, 
nd for single specimen copks, by mail, postpaid, for examina* 
ion with a vi«w to ftrst introduction : 

ZiOtie'B LaUfftiago Bxerclaes, Part L, . . 15c 

IiOiig'B Language Bxeiclses, Part IL, . 20c. 

liOOg'a Language Xlxercises, Teachers* Edition, in- 
cluding Parts I. and II ^ ..... 50c. 
I«ong^a Iiangnage Exerclees, Part III., . 30c. 



The Eclectic Manual of Methods. 

A practical exposition of the best method of teaching Lan- 
guage Lessons, Composition, Reading, Spelling, Arithmetic,. 
Grammar, Geography, History, and Physiology. Adapted 
especially to aeslat the many thonaanda of teaohera 
oaiag the text-books of the Bolectio Bdnoational Beriea. 
262 pages, full cloth. Specimen copy will be sent, post-paid, by 
mail, on rece/pt of 60 centa. 



TEST EXAMPLES III ARITHMETIC. Cu be UmI witk uy AriUBetie. 

Cheaper fkaa Blaak Tablets •r Paper, 
latredactlea Price, 91.00 per Deara Tablets. 
Slanle Ceples, bj illally Pestpaldy lOe. Baeh. 

Ray's Tablets consist of from 32 to 48 pp. each, in neat 
form, each leaflet having printed at the head from five to ten 
problems. They are carefully graded^ as follows : 

I. Addition and Subtraction of simple numbers ; no numbers 
used exceeding 10. 

II. Addition and Subtraction of simple numbers; no sum or 
minuend exceeding 100. 

III. Four Fundamental Rules, with numbers not exceeding 
100. Use of symbols for ordinary Weichts and Measures. 

IV. Notation and Numeration of Numbers not beyond the 
seventh order. Fundamental Rules, excluding Multiplication or 
Division by more than one figure. Use of simple Fractions. 

V. Application of Fundamental Rules, United States Money,. 
Denominate numbers. 

VI. Common Fractions, Properties of Numbers, Review of 
Fundamental Rules. 

VII. Operations in Compound Numbers, Decimal and Frac- 
tional Compound Numbers, Percentage, and Simple Interest. 

VIII. Applications of Percentage, Ratio, and Proportion,. 
Square Root, Mensuration, and Test Problems. 



VAIf ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., PubUshers, Cincinnati and New York. 

r. F. 8TBABN8, Ntnio Efygland Agent, 8 Hawley Street, Besten, Rtasa. 
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Careful writers and printers now discard from their pages 
many capital letters once made indispensable by grammatical 
rules. 

Dependant^ one who is subordinate; dependent^ihxt which 
hangs down, as a leaf : which relies upon, as a poor relative ; 
subject to authority or disposal of, as upon the providence 
of God. 

The conditions of pure English are : (i) That the words be 
English, not foreign. (2) That the construction be English. 
{3) That the words and phrases employed express the pre- 
cise meaning assigned to them by the best contemporary 
Qiage. 

SOMB AMERICAN AUTHORS AND THEIR RESIDENCES. 

John G. Whittier. Danve rs, Mass. 
George Bancroft, Washington, D. C. 
Louisa M. Alcott, Concord, Mass. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 296 Beacon street, Boston, Mass. ; 
now in Europe. 
J. T. Trowbridge, Arlington, Mass. 
T. B. Aldrich, Mt. Vernon street, Boston, Mass. 
James Russell Lowell, Cambridge, Mass. 
Samuel L. Qemens, Hartford, Conn. 

E. P. Roe, Cornwall on Hudson, N. Y. 
Mary A. Dodge, Hamilton, Mass. 

Eugene J. Hall, Michigan avenue, Chicago, 111. 
Joaquin Miller, Oakland, Cal. 

F. Bret Harte, 34 Paternoster Row, E. C, care A, P. 
Watt, Esq. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

A mine of mercury has been discovered near Del^ade, in 
Servia. 

Artificial lithographic stones are made from cement at 
Frankfort. 

Even a child is known by his doings ; rest satisfied with 
doing well, and leave others to talk of you as they wflK 

H one speak evil of you, let your character be such that 
no one will believe him. 

The saffron of the Songs of Solomon is the common 
crocus, but it is not known what flowers the *^ Rose of 
Sharon " and " Lily of the Valley " are. 



Wanted, in every town, an intelligent lady of business 
experience, to introduce a work of necessity. Good pay to 
the right party. Profitable vacation work for teachers. 
Sanitory Pub. Co., 161 LaSalle St., Chiciago, lU. 

CATARRH AND BRONCHITIS CURED. 
A clergyman, after years of suffering from that loa^tkRoine dis- 
ease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every known remedy, at 1*5* 
found a prescription which completely cured and sa^ved him froni 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease scndmg a self- 
addressed stamped envelope to Dr. J. Flynn & Co., 1 17 Kkst [5th 
St., New York, will receive the recipe free of charge, 

Teachx&s desiring summer work on a guaranteed salary wQl 
do well to correspond with Law, King and Law, Chloago. 



Tbachxrs nuy well consider the waste and supply of the Vital principle ; how they may reinvigorate the exhausted Brain 
and Nerves ; how they may give back to the system those essentials necessary to special nutrition which have been lost by 0¥eiw 
work, by sickness, by loss of sleep, by anxiety, or by inhaling a vitiated atmosphere. Crosby's Vitalised Fhoiphltes are com- 
posed of the nerve-giving principles of the ox- brain and the embryo of the wheat and oat ; it is a special Food to Brain and Nerves. 

Many children are bright scholars with retentive memories, if their brain is properly fed with V. P., and are dull and apathetit 
without it. u Every one speaks well of VitaUsed Phosphites." — Christian at IVork. 

For sale by druggists or by mail, $1.00. F. CROSBY CO., 56 West 25th St,, New Youk. 



Webster's Unabridsed Dictionary, 

i?h;b v^ ajttq^ a.1^ sx^ivdaro a.nd the BEis^r. 

Is Tsrlons styles of blsilns. 

^ TO ITS MANY OTHER VALUABLE FEATURES WE HAVE 

JUST ADDED 

A 

PROISrOUNOIN'G 




Supplied at a small extra eoet with 

PATENT BEFEEEirCE DiDEX. 

A great improrement In book>maklng. 
The Cut give* but an Incomplete Idea of Ito utility. 

"A LIBEABT Iff ITSELF." 

The latest edition. In the qnantltjof matter it 
•o ont&ins. is bellered to be the largest TOlnme 
p nblisbed. It has 3000 more Words In Its Tocab- 
n lary than are fonnd in anj other Amer. Diet* j, 
a nd nearlT 3 times the number ot EngntTings. 

Its condensed Biographical Dictionary (nearly 
10,000 names) is out one of several yaluable 
features. 



Gazetteer of the World, 

Containing over 25;000 Titles, 

BRIEFLY DESCRIBING THE 

Countries, Cities, Towns and Natural Features 

OF 

Every Part of the Globe. 

COMPILED FROM THE 

MOST RECENT AND AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 



XKFAWm4'A'm9m TTvio1\m jIfVAtfl Hi/»i'{#>Tiov»Tr ^ StanOard Authority with the U.8. Supreme Court, and in the Oovemm^t Printing Q^^tf^vid 
W eDBXer S UIiaDnagea UlCtlOnaiy u recommended bj the state Supts. of Schools in 36 States, and by ovor SO Coli^e I'ntidetUi- 

The sale is 20 times that of any other series of Dictionaries. No other Dictionary has been purchased for schools by State ' 

authorities. Oet Itae Best* 

Pamphlets showing specimen pages, testimonials, etc., will be sent postpaid on application 



For sale by all leading Booksellers, 
to the Publishers. 



"^i 



C. MBRRIAII * CO, Sprinsflald. Mm*. 
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Prang" Educational Co., 

Publishers and Dealers in Drawing and Artists' Materials, 

PUBUfHBM OF 

FEANG'S AUESICAN TEZT-BOOZS OF ABT ZSUCATION. 

A Sf »Min Of Drmwliif omiI Id th« IcAdlDg Glttit of Iho ooantrj. Tbii •jstem lut a wider 
ftdopHon than all okhorsyitomi nnittd. 

FBANG'S NATUSAL EISTOBT SEBISS FOB SOEOOLS. 

Intended to be oMd u Aide for Objeot teeohlBg. 

FBAKQ'S NATUBAL EISTOBT SEBIES FOB OEILDBEN. 

Intended to be need for Bnpplementery Beedlnf. 

FBAHa'S TBASES AND OCCUPATIONS. 

SplMidMl; Ulnatntad for ObjMt-taMhlng. 

FBANQ'S OOLOB CEABT. 

For Teeehlng Oolor in Prlmnry Sehoole. (Adopted by Boiton Bohool Boerd.; 

C PRANG'S DRAWING MODRLS, 
MAMUTAcrrmmBB ov)pBANG*8 SCHOOL PENCILS, 

(prang* 8 SCHOOL COMPASSES. 



r or Oatatofiifli end pertloalen eddre« 

THE PR4NG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 

IM Wabaflh Avenae. CHICAOO. 7 Park Street BOSTON. 



^PECIAI. ATTENTION IS RE<tUESTED to the FOLLOWING 
WORKS now ISSUED and READY for INSPECTION. 



NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Number Tablets, '^U''?n^'TrftlS5: 

tic. In ten pads, containing 66 sheets of five 
to twelve problems 9 ctt. 

Howard's Practical Series in 

ARITH^KTIC. Elementarr AHth- 
metlc. 112 pages, half bound, oral and 
written, for primary and intermediate 
grades. 24 ets. Complete AritliiBetic. 

192 pages, full cloth, for common and graded 
schools 46 cts. 

Dinsmore's Model Script Spell- 

IIVO BliAIVKS. 36 pages, white paper, 
with script headings. Fer dozen, 45 cti. 

Mc Vicar's New Series of Spell- 

ING BliANKS. 46 eta. 

Standard Composition Boolis. 
Standard Writing Books. 
Bond's SWcSi Writing Books. 
Dinsmore's First Lessons in 

PBYSIOIiOGY and HYGIBNK. 60e. 

1^^ /w cQwtplitt prki4isi^ sample copUs, ami terms for introduction^ please address 
tkt pu^iikers^ 

POTTER, AIN8WORTH & CO., 

S09 WabaaU Avenue, 107 Chambers Street, 22 Bromfield Street, 

CBICACI*. IVBW V«»BK. BOSTOIV • 

'ju^^&::a tokology ssrr-JiSSfl?? 

«r ■!«• PraclU w The "wrj bent book for A O E N TS* Sample pacrM tn%» 

j wort i^oiyyoq •^■rgg^^s Hv^^ V^ kpiACHKBa aid STUDENTS are requested to 
fe?^ifV Jl?^JI^2f"?ifcnd'sSiJSS' ^ write to J. A. & K.'A. Reid, Publishers, 

i(is£.^.^^i2Vn"«^3™^'^^^ ?" ^- ^or^speclal Inducements for 

rcue. iioi.L£TOAiU> WORKS. HERioKN, um. Ivacatlon work. 



STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 

PaysoQ, DmitDii & ScnWsFeniuisliip 

{Issued In IM9.) 

BartliQlaiBw's Drawiof Boois. 

(IssutxJl In 1866.) 

DiMDIB's SpBlUnE BMs. 

HcVicar's ^ma. BlaiM 
Patterson's Cuposition Boob. 
Wilson's iteatise on PnnctnatioiL 
Ciianipliii's Intollectnal aM Moral Plii- 



Gillet & Eolle'8 New forts on PliTSics. 



(I' 
Us 



iLWAYS ASK FOR 
(IIUSIATSS 

8TEEL PBJM^ 



8SE8T COHK, 
INSECT PINS, 

PORCRPS, 

fitraightor Curv^; 

DBTING A NIIPNT- 
ING PAPER, 
For Botailsts. 
SCALPELS. 

SCISSORS, 
LONO KTrFFERS. 
Kfi6-I» RILLS, 
BLOW-PIPfS, and 
DATA BLANKS. 

OT.AS© EYES 

Of Every Descbiptiok. 

J AS. Ar SOrmWICK, Sueeeuor, 
:i58 AVf^tmlnster Street, 

Providence, R. I. 




WAJTTING 
POSITIOXS 



Skilled Teachers 

should apply to a wellknoum Agency. Ours is 
the oldest in America. We have placed over 
16,000 teachers. Application-form for stamp. 
Beat T«acli«ni promptly fnrniHbed for 
FJimllies, Schools, Colleges, Without rharsc. 
School and Kindergarten Material, &c. 
S, W. SCHKRIHKRHORN Sc CO.» 
A«erleaii Sehool Inttitate, _ _ 
7 East 14th St., N. T. 

THE UNION TEACHERS' A6ENGY 

IS NOT AN EXPBBIIHENT. 

It has heen in successful operation six years. 
Hundreds of teachers who have obtained posi- 
tions through Its influence vouch for its effi- 
ciency. REGISTEB NOW, and be ready for 
coming va/iancies. ,. , .^^ ^ ^ 

SCHOOL OFFICERS supplied with teach- 
ers, without charge. Send for circular and 
application-blank. 

A. LOVELL & Co., ) Mannner^ { ^\M^ ?• 
W.D.Kerr, ] Managers, | New York. 



HBS.LF.BBOCmT,Hanaier, 

Brockway Teachers' Agency, 

TIIPIES BVIIiI>ING, CHICAC30, 

SUPPLIES SCHOOLS. COLLEGES, and 
FAMILIES with Teachers for every depaxt- 
ment of work. Correspondence solicited with 
experienced Teachers capable of filling respon- 
sible positions at good salaries. 



COOB'S BXCVPSIONS 



EUROPE 



— TO — 



CALIFORNIA 



Send for 



For the Spring and Summer of 1886. 
Programmes. ... . _ , 

Tickets iMsed for I ndlridaal Trarel- 

ern to and in all parts of the World. 

- !fc 



wwtmmwi^^ Tickets by all lines of Steamers. 
Cook's Kzcarslonlst, with maps, nub- 
shed monthly, by mail for ten cents. Address 
THOS. COOK A SON, 261 Broadway, N. T. 



VACATION EMPLOYMENT. 

STUDENTS and TEACHERS, If you are 
willing to work this Summer, we havo posi- 
tions that wHI pay you. Address at once, 
WILMOT CASTLE & CO. 
Rochester, N. T. 



PENS 



SCHOOL NUMBERS: 

333,444,128,105,135,048. 

Wor Sale 5y a« Station&rs* 

The Esterbnok Steel Pen Co., 

tt J«ta StiMW l«v Toil. 



lyro, 048 

FAZ^COIV PBlff 
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Buy it,— Your School Merchandise,— Direct of the Manufacturers. 





ANDREWS' ERASERS 

Are not a piece of oar- 
pet; nor a brash, bnt 
woven felt, and the 
only perfect eraser. 

AHDBBWS* HELBBBATID 

TELLURIAN CLOSE, 

Showing Zones, Tropics, Changes 
'of Seasons and Causes, Midnight 
Son, TwUights, etc. Also, fifty 
other varieties of Globes made 
by this firm. 



THK 

POTTER BLAOKBOARD, 

a black mortar, takes 
the lead of everything 
in that line. 



Dovetailed and Doweled Bohooi 
Desks, still the best in the mar- 
ket; Alpha Crayons, Wall Maps 
(new series, engraved In London. 
Bng), Anatomical Charts, and 
everything for schools. 



19S Wabaali At.._GHI0A«O. 
19 B«nd St., NBW YOHK, 



81 ff Arch St., PBIIiA. 
Sir Franklia St., BOSTOIf 




THE 

Western Summer School 

— OF — 

PRIMARY METHODS 

Will hold its Fifth Annual Session sit Grand Rapids, 
MlGh^ from Joly 19th to Angnst 15th, 1886. 

Six departments of instruction have been organized, under the 
leadership of prominent educators. A model Kindergarten and 
Primary School will be in session for purposes of observation. 
For full particulars apply to 

W. N. HAILMANN, Manager, 
La Porte, Indiana. 



inTiumticrsT sentence - build- 
ingt iiiiil writing combined^ 
„ Schools, nkc, fl.W. 10<M> 
for Grammar a 1 5 d High SchtK>l*»» 
25 OUTLINE t A R I»S . ur> cts, St H OOL 
F. WHITTlElt, 3^ewSAlem, Mass. 



Qnn OCCUPATION CARDS 

. 1 1 1 1 1 for Primary aud Intermediate 
II ^ II TOPIC SLIPS and Problems fo 

fl.OO. M) TEST CARDS, 60 cts. 

BECCBO J, 26 cts. F. ^ 

TONIC SOL-FA. 

The Tonic Sol-fa Music Course for Schools (thr^e books, 15 eta. eatbl : 
Staff Supplement (15 cts.), Step Modulator m cts.}, and Teacters'^ 
Manual (40 cts.), furnish all necessary helps. S. R, Wincbkll & Co,^ 
86 Metropolitan Brk, Chicago, o r F.jH. Gilsok. 22S Franklin St., Boston, 

Dll CQ Instant relief. Final cure In 10 days, and nevor rcturtis* Ko 
rlLCOi purge, no salve, no suppository. Bufferpra will leam of a. 
simple remedy, free, by addr essing C. J. 2dASON> 78 Nas^sau St., N, Y, 

^1 A\/<0 Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, etc., for School, 
flBMTC^ Club, and Parlor. Best out. Catalogue fre*. 

m^mm^m^^^^ T. S. DENIHON, ChiCAKO, III. 



1 AC. for 10 Pretty Cliromo Cards, or 2 sheets Embossed Mottoes- 
lU Stereo-Views. 60c. to $1.15 per doz. S. B. Lui>dkn, Ivee, Maine. 



PRICE REDUCED ONEMHIRD, 

FROM S3.50 TO SS.50. 

DIXON'S 

WILL 

SHABFEN 



Laii3C>;n a Patent, Mat \2^ ISSQ. 
This cut shows OQe-half of ttie actual size. 



60 
PENCILS IN 
6 MINUTES. 



RAPID AND 

QUIET IN 
OPERATION. 



SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 







DIXON'S 

CUTS A 

CLEAN 

SHAVING 

WITHOUT 

DUST. 



AM¥ €ILD CAHI EASILY OPKBATB IT. 



DURABLE 

AND 

ACCURATE. 



SEND fiOR CIRCULAR 



Unapproachable in value, simple in mechanism, reliable and strong iri principle, and of excellent workmanship, it is the result \ 
of many experiments and continued research. ' • 

The cut shows one-half size of actual machine. The Price is (2.50, complete ; and it is the cheapest and best Pencil Sharp* 
ener in the market. On receipt of $2.50 we shall be glad to send a Sharpener on approval. If not found satisiactoiy, the money 
will be refunded on return of the Sharpener. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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THE NEW METHODS IN PRIMARY TEACHING are based on the sense- 
activities of the child. Instruction proceeds from the known to the unknown, from 
the concrete to the abstract First, the thing ; then the name. Teachers will find 



these principles followed in the arrangement of 



©utlef ^ ^erie^ of ^ekdiq^ dl^kft^. 

Every page is an illustrated object-lesson. Script and print are used together. Charts 
of Writing, of Colors, ot Geometrical Forms, Sounds, and a Clock Chart, leave nothing 
to be desired. 

The Chart Primer is a reproduction of the Reading Charts in book-form, for use in 
the lowest primary grades. A unique and attractive little book. 



Send for price-lists and specimen pages. 

17 & 19 So. Siopth St.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



N* B. Agent, 



\ 75 Ha^pvley St., Boston, Mass. 



teatUngr^ and Rccitfitlons t 



CHOICE SELECTIONS 



witij tbfl fif^Hr*, nn.j , ..ntnlTJft pr^fHhr"- prvn^jrn »p|pii- 
dl4 1>«rJfliB»»lnti» und R^saiti^*. (oiiMninjT 
Scnaeaent^ Oratory* P^ilifH. Il«iiii«r-t Fnii. 

Bifi^r^ bn? Tiv!]«:i F IV '!!<■« p\*'Crn, (ivi'r\ rrr'»Tn1."'r nf a fiV- 

wte<»t« M4.. %^ » flft. eii 1,T Sft> 00 , K v*r3' t 1 1 1 iiJ 1 ^'f 

diffprenT. VnL>iin).^ r^fii.'Jii' i'. f"1'^^^ fai^a sTid tnll 
lUl of Ponl^nla fi^r, I*. «*HitETT* CO-* 

A^ lis Jioi> »: I, l> I * 1. <M i V V.H . :: ^ ^u ^ *- ^, li . 
Or.^ spccift^f^n pages (containing three Dialogues) 
for lOeti. We nave in preparation: C0HEDIE8, 
FABIES, and SCHOOL DBAHA8, original and 
adapted. Prepared expressly for Parlor Theat- 
ric sIk and iniDlic Entertainments. In sets (two 
or more play^ each) 10 ctn. Address as above. 

BOOK AGENTS WAIiTED^fbr 

PLATFORM ECHOES 

arUTIllRTBVTaaFOKBE&ltAllDHK&KT, . 

By John B, Qmigh, 

Bit iHt and tnowBliif llfi wock, brim Ml of fhiiniac iBlir* 

- ^hM. Brlfht, poTC, aad good. loll of 

* tt Mlb oOif ftlW aBTTb itk addod 



*"l*UHhter KAri Ici 

(he UiT^ ui<t D«olli of Mr. OouhrkT Ber. XTMAH AB- 
BOTT. iud0 Aftnt«W«atoX-M«aMidW«n«k #!•• 
to MOO ft rannth inade. t7'l><a<«n«« •»• M»*w»e« m «• 
(ElY* m^f^ttrma md iW^JVt^M*. Write fov oirralan to 
A. D. TTOATflUfOTOH Ji COi, BartfMI» Cwuii^ . 



GERMAN SIMPLIFIED. ^»>t1^>l^' 

metbod for learning the German language. Edi- 
tion for ftLir-tnstruction in 12 numbers, at 10 cts. 
*»-acn, sold separately : School edition (without 
£ « V 9 ) , bo und m cloth. #1.26. For sale by all book- 
eUers; seut. postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
?Tor A. KyoFLACH, 140 Nassau St, N. Y. Proo- 
«ctu$ mailed free. 

ET7 ilfTEl>.aii Agent for our books and publlei^ 
W tlona, At eyery Teachers' Institute. Liberal 
«7. N. £. FiTB. (X)., S Somerset St., Boston. 




uftsi^'H.&Holh 



mmooucTOiiY 

FIB8T BBAPKU. . . . $a32 

SECOND RBADEB. . . .60 

THntD BEADEB — For 

Mixed Voices 60 

THIBD BEADEB. — For 

Female Voices. . . M 

TEACHEB'S MANUAL. 

To Teachers 40 

OHABTS — First Series. 
Drill Exercise hi Pitch 
and Thne ; nine keys. . 10.00 

CHABTS— Second Series. 
Drill Exercise; one» two 
and three-part singing, 
incladmg bass. . . . 10.00 



Sptdmtn pages from the Reader$ 
and Charts mailed free. 



Correspondence la Invited. 




EDGAR 0. SlUfER, Gen'l Mgwt, 30 Fraaklin Si., Boston. 
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iSTE^w E]srai:.-A.isrr) 
Bureau of Education 

Is under the management of a professional edncator 
who has spent forty years in the school-room, and has 
deyoted much attention to the school and teachers' 
necessary qualifications ; does husiness in every State 
and Territory; charges teachers less than any other 
reliable agency. No charge to School Officers for ser. 
vices rendered. 

Circulars and Forms of Application sent free. 

Address 

HIEAlii OEGUTT, Manager, 

3 SoMEBSBT St., Boston, Mass. 



PUBLIC OPINION. 

Dr. Hiram Orcutt,— 

Dear Sir : ** We have been pleased with the applications 
prompted by your agency, and have offered positions to several. 
This favorable regard prompts me to give you the exclusive pref 
erence in reporting favorable vacancies. I now want five teach- 
ers, as indicated above. A. 'J* SNOKE, 

J> , /nd., April 24, 1886. Supt. of Schools. 



JTETir CHJiRTS OF TUE 

H:UMA.]Sr BODY, 

FOB 

Elementary Mmctioii in Fliysioto£y and YmmL 
















Three large Charts, 25x38 inches, in citilorE, well mounted 
in cloth ; the entire set to School Boards for only ^j.oo. 

Send for illustrated circular giving full iniormauonp to 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., 

Springfield, Mass. 



Teaclier®^ .i^gency • 

C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, 



glyrAOusey 




Ne-w Yorlc. 

From'^A. M. Wright. February 19. 1886: 
" HaviuK accepted the position at Water- 
ville at il800, It became necessary to fill 
my place at Moravia, N. Y., at $1200. 1 
turned naturally to your Agency as the 
place where a suitable man might be 
found. The secretary of the Board went 
with me to your office, explained exactly 
the needs of the school, and after a long 
and careful dLscnsslou of various candi- 
dates, selected as best fitted for the place Mr. W. C. Kruse. who 
has since been elected. The fact that this gentleman v^as at 
the time teaching in the State of AlaJt^ama, is perhaps as strouR 
proof as can be given of the advantages of consulting your 
Agency." 

]>OIV'T I^EAIV ON A BROKBIV REED. 
For circulars, application-blank, specimen photograph, etc., 
send stamp to address as above. Send also for Calalogiue of 
Books on Pedagogy. 

th8 Teacher's Go-operative Association, 

170 State Street, . • Chicago, 

ORVILLE BREWER, Manager, 

Is establishing branches in every State. Will Kuaranlee 
a place to every goo«l lady teacher (none other accepted) join- 
ing, or return the fee. 
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TRACIffERM learned shorthand and secured posl 
t •n; at double their former salaries. Book and in- 
sii action bv mail to master it. 96.00. Endorsed by 
1.000 graduates. D. L. Scott-Bkownk, Author Und 
Instructor, 23 Clinton Place, New-York,Y. N. 



Question Books Willi Answers. 

"1001 QUESTIONS WITH MMSWERS ON U. S. HISTORY." 

{Includtue tki Federal Constitution and A*t*.rMdwttwtw .) 
This book divides the History of the United States tnio li ve Periodic aad que** 
tions are asked on each period separately and in the order in which ths evemc 
occurred. It contains 1035 questions with answers. Bound id cloth. FrLce 50 ccnis. 

"1001 QUESTIONS WITH ANSWERS OH GEOGRAPHY." 

{Embracing Descriptive^ Physical, and Matkematimt Gesffntpky^} 
The descriptive questions are asked on each Grand DivUioD HpjiratelT> ihita 
enabling the student to refresh his mind on any particular cauBtry wiihom reading 
over the entire work. Besides the very exhaustive descriptive pari, the bo^k coo- 
tains the most important questions on Physical and Mathematical Gifa^raphf . Thi» 
volume contains over xaoo questions with answers. Bound in eloth. Price sa ceats^ 

"1001 aUESTIOHS WITH ANSWERS OH OBAHMMB/' 

{With Copiou% Illustrations, Parsing and .^malxft\t,) 
The numerous illustrations. False Syntax with corrections, ^n6 thepirKinrsf 
difficult words, are alone worth twice the nrice of the book. Every ont vrho oo«s 
not understand English Grammar thorougkly, ought to have thli invaluable work. 
It contains 1048 questions with answers. Bound in cloth. Price sv cc»L£. 

"1001 QUESTIONS WITH ANSWERS ON ARITHKETtC." 

{Including nearly 300 test examples rvilh Ansturri and S^iati^ns,) 
Besides treating thoroughly the entire scope of Arithmetki this btrok con talus 
from xo to 30 test examples under each subject with sdIuilohs Id the appendLE^ 
There are over xxoo questions with answers. Bound in claih- FriEc so cents. 

The author of the above books is an experienced Teauhf r and he hat limed 
ask every conceivable question of importance on these respective branches^ 

These arc positively the only Question Books published ihai art tam/tftr m^mi 

en a single branch to be any help to Teachers in preparing for exam]n;iti«nK. or f 

reviewing pupils in schools. ^Prict for the set ordered at qh€ time Sf^^C 

Address the Publisher, B. A. HATHA WAT, ' 

(Pleas« mention this Journal.) LEBANON^ OMlC 



PERRY & m 



= PENS 



JVb9. 71 and 107. 
For SCHOOLS. 



SAMPLmPoH ApPLirATlOH 
Ask Tar card No, 3, wLkbln- 
clndeubt fMntm* **IV' Fiil- 
con, aad Rn^roittlaK Ptnm 
IvitOl, BlUEiAI. T«TLQIt, i Co^j 
Sou A^^nts. 7M fl'w4T, N.tJ 
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TUB 

National Summer School of Methods 

WILL HOLD ITS 

Annnal Session at Saratoi^a Springs, N.T., 

TBBKK WIEKKt, Imhi Jaly 19 !• Ji«sMt 6, 1886. 

The Faculty consists of 21 Instructors fresh from their 
ycarV work in the school room. 

F'^CXjr-TY, 1SS6. 

Ml«8 M. a. GATE, 

State Normal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
ROBEKT C. METCALF, 

Supervisor Boston Schools. 
CHA8. W. COLE. 

Supt Schools, Albany, N. Y. 
A. H. KELLEY, 

Chapman Sen.. Boston, Mass. 
EDWIN 8HEPARD. 

Prin. (iram. Sch^ New'k, N. J. 
Prok. W. W. SPEER, 

Cook Co. Normal School, 111. 
Miss J. M. ARMS. 

Teacher Nat. Hist., Boston. 
J. S. COOLEY, 

Windsor Locks, Conn. 
JARED BARHITE. 

Sarotaga Springs, N. Y. 



Pbof. W. H. PAYNE, 

University of Michigan. 

DB- lakkin dunton. 

MasttcT Normal Scho«i, Boston. 
pROr. L. W. ANDERSON, 

EuF^Usb High School, Boston. 
Mifis M. 8. COOPER, 

Oswpga Normal School, N. Y. 
C. K CAltROLL. 

Prill. I lonn. Normal School. 
H. K. HOLT, 

Instrt^etor of Music, Boston. 
Prof. THOS. M. BALLIET. 

Supt. Schools, Readhig, Pa. 
CHA8. !\ KING, 

Lt'v%'l* School, Boston. 
WALTER S. PERRY, 

Hijpt. Draw., Worcesteix Mass. ^„ _^....^_, _.. 

MiBs M A!IY L. Van WAGENEN, Mi88 BEL1.E ^H^MAS, 

New York. Cook Co. Normal School, 111. 

WAI.TF:K 8. PARKER, Prok. E. H. COOK, 

PrliL liennett Scho#i, Boston. Prln. Nor. Sch., Pot8dam,N. Y. 

15 USEFUL AITD PRACTICAL DEPARTMENTS. ^ 

Fifitt week especial attention given to Primary l¥ork. 

Tuithn^ Board, and Railroad Fare very low. 

Circulars giving full particulars in reference to subjects to be 
taught, tuition, board, etc., now ready. Favorable club rates 
given. Apply to 

CFIAS. F. KING, Manager, Boston Highlands. Mass. 



STATIONERY & PAPER CO. 



MAKX STKBTTHINO IN 



Writing Pads and Tablets, 
COMPOSITION AND EXERCISE BOOKft 

FOB 

SCHOOLS, 

colleges, 

TEACHEBS, 

STXTDENTS, 

And all Educational Purposes. 



QUiNCY PRACIICE PAPERS, FAVORITE THESIS. 

In four series. Or Examination Tablet. 

Send for Samples and PHci Luts, 

OlUce mi Salemiii, 59 Duane St,, NEW YORK. 



Summer School of Oratory. 

4th. Year's Session 

WILL BK HELD IN THE 

CITY OF BOSTON. 



The Delsarte System of Expression 

applied to 
VOICE, GESTURE, and SPEECH. 



JHOSISS TBIJE BROIVN, RI. A., Prin. of The Boston 
School of Oratory, and Prof, of Oratory at Tuft's College, will 
open a Summer School in the rooms of the Boston School of 
Oratory, Term commences THURSOAT, JCTLT 15, to con- 
"Boe FIVE WEEKS. Students wishing to join the School will 

nd nantes. Excellent board and rooms. For further informa- 
I, address No. 7 Beacon Bt , Boaton, Mass. 



SPECIAL noTicxs. 

he Boston School of Oratory T::::-;! 

lober 7th, i886. Two years' and one year's courses. Del- 
e System of Expression. Complete Course of Vocal Train- 
. Thorough instruction. The newest thought and methods. 
Address 

MOSES TRUE BROWN, PHn, 



The Sauveur College of Languages, 

ELEVENTH SESSION. 

OSWEGO, N. Y., July 18 to Aug. 80. 



This College has been removed from AMHEBST and BURLING- 
TON, to OSWEGO, N. Y. 

The Circular will be sent to applicants by 

DR. L. SAUVEUR, Germantown, Pa. 
For Board, Rooms, and Railroad Fares, address 

Hon. A. C. Mattoon, Oswego, N. Y. 



School o( 
EXPRESSION. 



Thor^Hffli Tralnins for Voice, Body^ 
and mind $ 8 regular teachers ; 40 hours' work 
weekly; Library; Loan Fund to aid advanced stu- 
dents; Endowment Fund started; 130 students, 
37 collejfo graduates ; electives for every need ; 
advanced courses for graduates of otlier schools ; 
degree of A.M. t^ A.B.'s. Catalofnie free. Address 8. 8. CUKRY, 
Pli.I)., Freeman Place. Beacon Street, Boston. Mass. 

Summer Session at Martha's Vineyard, July 12th, five weeks; two 
hours a day In Delsarte Method of Training ; one In Voice, one in vocal 
Expression. Course In Methods of Teaching Elocution, Readings, Lec- 
tures, etc. Send for particulars. 

nni?APIII?PQ f ^"^ ^^^ School Aids are the best and cheapest sys* 
I r^A^'fl r. f\i^ i teni for conducting iichools In quiet oider. Each sot 
contains 212 large chromo excelsior, merit, and credit cards, price per xet 

f 11.00; half set 60 cents. A set of our new School Class Aids contains loe 
arge pretty chromo merit, honor, and ciedlt cards, price persetGOc. 40 
samples chromo reward. Scripture. Christmas. New Year, friendship, and 
flue gilt cards 20 cts. ART PUB. CO . WARREN. PA. 



A PRIZE. 



Send six cents for postage, and receive free, a 
costly box of goods which will help all, of either 
sex, to more money right away than anything 

. f else in this world. Fortunes await the workers. 

absolutely sure. Terms nuUled free. Tbub & Co., Augusta, Maine. 
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SWIHTTOHTS OEOOIlAPHriES have several characteristics which are impor- 
tant to those who desire to introduce the best. The text is written in clear and 
vigorous English, everywhere readily understood, and adapted to the grade for which 
it was intended. The illustrations do more than beautify the pages, — they elucidate and 
ILLUSTRATE the tcxt. The maps are models. . They are very niunerous, contain all that 
should be taught, and are technically accurate and up to date. The paper is of fine quaUty, 
but without high polish so damaging to the eye-sight. 

Both books are bound with strong cloth sides and heavy leather backs. 
A full descriptive circular will he sent on request, ) THE INTRODUCTORY, 35 cts. 
■ "' *' ' ' 'of f 



or the books for examination will be mailed on receipt 



THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL,66 cts. 



MAItfSOItf'S BLiAlVKS for WBITTEIV SPELiLiIiyO have numerous 
competitors, but no equals. They are the original blanks with script models. They 
comprise the Elementary, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, the Model, and the EcOHOmlc. A 

sample of either will be sent on request. 

OUR lilST is so large as to make it impossible to advertise all books in detail, but 
Teachers should always correspond with u6 before making any changes in the books 
in use. Our Descriptive List sent free to any address. 

IVISON; BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, Sl COMPANY, 

HASBIBOH HUME. Oeneral Agent, JTEW JTORM ana CHICAGO, 

Ramovad to SS Franklin St. Boston. 



Barnes' New School Book Type. 

JNT NOTHING CAN APPROACH US for the BEAUTY and EXCELLENCE of our SCHOOL BOOKS. 

HIGHEST EXPERT ENDORSEMENTS- 



<< I congratulate you upon the result of the printer's 
art as shown in your recently published 'New Na- 
tional Readers' and < History of the United States.' 

<<The fact that irreparable damage is done to the 
^Ye% of young children by badly printed primary 
school booksi makes your work in the books alluded 
to aboTCy a genuine public benefaction. I do not see 
how any damage can possibly result in the proper use 
of such books, the typographical parts of which are 
so well adapted to the healthful exercise of the organ 
of vision. 

<<I trust that educators may be led to see the 
value of your books, and to lessen the evil effects 
of abuse of the eyes of the young." 

New York. 0. B. AQNBW, M.D. 



<* The increase of disease in the eyes of student! is 
one of the most significant phenomena of modern civ- 
ilization ; it has influenced the Germans to adopt the 
Roman type in place of the old G-erman, and hai 
aroused the attention of the medical profession. Some 
improvement in the printing of school books is be- 
ginning to be noticed, but nothing we have seen can 
compare in general adaptability to the wants of the 
eyes of scholarsi with the typography and cleamesa 
of illustration of the ' New National Series of Beaders,' 
and the 'Brief History of the IT. S.', published by 
A. S. Barnbs & Go. 

"Such praiseworthy endeavors to comply with the 
demands of science and to preserve the eyes of our 
children deserve the hearty endorsement of every phi- 
lanthropist." 

TIMOTHY P. ALLEN, A.M., M.D., LL.D. 

Ntw York. Sen. Surg, to the N. Y. Ophthalmic HospitaL 



Specimen pages forwarded on applicalion. Send for Catalogue of over 300 of the best Edacattonal Text-Books. 

ikddress A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 & 113 WilUam St., New York; 
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Bliiililii' 'illi'llP^'l™ 

3 2044 102 794 559 



Thia book ahoxild be returned to 
the Library on or bofore the last dato 
atampod below, 

A fine of five cents a day is inciirj-ed 
by retaining it beyond the speoifled 
time* 

Fleaao return promptly. 
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